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PREFACE. 



\1/HE absolute want of uientific in&rmatiaa on the subject, of 
norUism climatee induced the author of these oinerrations to sob- 
mit to a situation Uttle attractire to choice in ereij conaideratioD, 
■amelf, the place of aoi^oii to a whale ship, in order that, from 
peraooal experience, Buch iofonnation might be derived as would 
be acceptable to the generality of readers interested in such sub- 
jects. The. matter of inquiry seemed to involve maaf objects 
highly deserving of illustration . 

The arctic animals and birds of passage there totmd, and the 
whale fishery as connected with the manufactures and the mari' 
time interests of Britain, given in detail, appeared to the author 
an: object of great interest, and consequently occupied much oi 
bis attentitm. This, therefore, it is presumed, will be consider- 
ed as highly important. 
' The arguments adduced to prove the practicabili^ of a north- 
west passage are supported by facts not hitherto examined, ant 
sire of such weight as to give confidence in their accuracy. The 
accomplishment of this great object must be evidently of vaal 
benefit to the commercial interests of Oreat Britain, and cannol 
fail to interest the reader, as the expectation of its discovery, ex- 
cited in some measure by the fortunate voyage here related, has 
induced the government to fit out ships for a voyage of discovery. 
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which after all may not be as fortunate. For the interests of 
scieoce and of homaDity, ma; it be still more lo ! 

PheDomena of atmosphere, aew to men of science, and of im- 
portant Talne in natural history, may also be rery confidently held 
forth as objects worthy of attention. 

With regard, then, to points most important to public informa- 
tion, as well as in gratification of the feeling which led the antbor 
into the arctic regions — the gtrtir"' inflaence of seasons on the 
human species in high northern latitndes, and in conntriei nn- 
donbledly insular— the migratory animals frequenting those cli- 
mnles H>r Matoral fdMnomena of BtmmfbKV*, and the aaceilain- 
wmmt of magnetic vaiiatioa — with r«gar4 t» these, thia wnfc^ in 
preswi t faig &Gts, teirres litUs to conjeetare, leas to ^tecidation. 

Aware of As syaben, by irhicfa, acoordrng to kw, the Goran- 
MMt isforaisbed with a log retarDed from each skip employed is 
the " Chreulaod fineries" — « log calcnhted to npport pUksO' 
|4ucal ikquiry, aniy by reeitiog bo exhibitioB of f oyage by M 
means prejudicial to the ship-owner's interest, ovd fmf oim^ 
&r tfaa GoveraoMnt to know wbea additional TtvtMM it tht ohjtet 
to b* ntoritd on the eottectav's book* — perfectly aWsve of tiui, 
it ifipearad iacambetit on one 4ereted to the eaose of science io 
abstract tmnietf fr^m s^ch iotereiled purposes—to leare to die 
mate aT a ship such atvugemcnts of bis log as might best snit die 
purposes of his employers, and to the master sqdi plm of his 
prirate joeroal as, detajlk^ every circumstance which could aid 
Ifo advaocement of his own interest, might be onseen by every 
eye but his own. 

Such records, truly remote, in regard to elucidation, from fids 
wfcich oMtcepn the great caose of science, induced the anther not 
to txv^ for support to documents placed in custom-houses, nor 
to rc4y Ob the uncertain informatioii which might be coaxed from 
tbe master of a whale ship, (ml carefully to effect bis intention 
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by keeinftg & joarntd adapted to «U the scieiriiic tAjects he had 
in view. This was hitpvrpoM in nnderteldDg ft TOyage hazard- 
ous in tiie ex t re m e , cotipcd up with tnnnfonned, aDmciable foe- 
h^. Nature vraa thb gntfid ol^cct of his choicb, and hit sole 
tftnatAHioa. 

Compelled hy ardctwy UT inquiry to endora VDomd p ri T a riBn of 
sleep, and severest transitions of temperatnre, the author allowed 
to pass no opportunity, conaistent with the maintenance of health, 
freqaently vrg^d to the estremity of conatitational endurance, 
lest a single thing conducive to the enl^tening of the public mind 
shoald esc^e his observation. With this intent, pttinful personal 
feelii^ was disregarded in order to ascertain the latitude and ex- 
act sitBatioD of every point of land that csme into view. This was 
effected chiefly by means of the attention which Mr. W. Brass, 
master of the Thomas, paid to saggestions incessantly urged upon 
him, in tbe nudst of the duties which a paramount fbibiddancc of 
law, and the interests of his owner, required. 

In sifhl of the Lihs/eah Isles, July 17, the latitnde was de- 
termined, from Mr. Brass's observations, to be seventy-frne degreei, 
ieventetn mirmUs, north ; the variation of the magnetic needle, at 
the same time noted, being itveHpointt. Many days elapsed be- 
fore the sailing of the Thomas from that latitude, occasionally 
ahifling her station, as necessary for the purposes of the voyage. 
On one snch occasion, tke ttrmination of the Linmtan hies came dis- 
tincthf m vie*, the OfiM tea lying beyond, when the latitude, no ob- 
itrvation being token, wai moil probably abovl the Kventy-ievenlh 
degree. The state of Uie atmosphere permitted aproepect of a 
degree at leaet farther to the Tiorthward, where the continental ice 
was evidently intermJDable. The horizon at the same time to the 
westward was clear, and exhibited no appearance of blink ; all 
tiie broken field ice having drifted down to the southward, and 
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the sea renuiiuDg u dear u the Atlantic, blae, nod agitated by 
a cOBuderable swell from the north-weit I 

The Thomas was Iht Icut thip that sailed from the preaeiMK of 
the Li&Bsan Isles in the summer of 1817. The date in the 
author's journal is July SI, the degree of atmospherical beat at 
noon, marked by the thenaometer, being foitf-ei^t of Fahren- 
heit's scale. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ANCIENT HtSTORY OF GREENLAND. 

Tbe: history of northern nations is much involved in 
the mists of antiquity, which, like .the fogs constantly 
met with io northern regions, are apt to magnify ob- 
jects beheld through- such a medium. The poems of 
Ossian owe their beautiful Imagery to such delinea- 
tion ; the Icelandic Annals, detailing splendours high- 
ly apocryphal, may be looked upon as a venerable, 
but appropriate illustration of the same remark; and 
no portion of the globe, with regard to early times, 
affords more instances of such foadneas for the sub- 
lime, than may be found in the History of Ireland. 

Ancient Scandinavia also, on the weather-beaten 
and lichen-clad rock, presents many Runic carvings 
expressive of the fame of early heroes, who, in the 
admiration of their followers, beoame objects of dei- 
fication. The ruins of an extensive city on the banks 
of the Irtish excited the fcuriosity of some travellers, 
and they there found vellum manuscripts stored up, 
which were watched with religious care by the bar-' 
barous inhabitants of the ruins. The travellers, 
however, contrived to possess themselves of a few of 
those ^records; and part, being sent to the French 
Academy, were deciphered as being some reli^ous 
decrees written in an old Tartarian dialect in use 
I 
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about the age of Tamerlane, who, previousi)' to his 
grand conquests in India, was nothing but a powerful 
northern lord. Modem Russia even owes to writers 
of polished talent, contemporary with the more im- 
proved state of that empire, rather than to the rude le- 
gends of her own inhabitants, whatever of elegance 
is flung over her early history. 

With regard to the present subject, the scantiness 
of materials to form an interesting history of Green- 
land, lenders the undertaking unsatisfactory and un- 
gracious; but, with the reader's indulgence, so much 
shall be detailed as appears most consistent with fact. 
The particulars have been carefully selected from 
such authorities as are the most respectable on this 
head. 

Snorro Sturleggen, who lived in the twelfth cen- 
tury, is stated to have been the author of the Specu- 
lum Regale, a compilation of ancient Icelandic rhymes, 
collected in the year 1215. This is the first historic- 
light to guide inquiry in the history of Greenland. 
The next writer to be noticed is Torfteus, who was by 
birth an Icelander. His book bears the title of 
Grsenlandia Antiqua. Torfaeus appears to have em- 
ployed Sturleggen's work as an inexhaustible source 
of fact, bis whole context being little else than a trans- 
cript from that memorable legend. This writer dates 
the first discovery of Greenland by Europeans, in 
the year 982 of the Christian era ; and on his autho- 
rity is founded the early history of Greenland as con- 
nected with the European world. 

With respect to the commentaries of Torfieus, 
much caution is adviseahle m admitfmg his details, as 
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the state of science in the times in which he wrote, 
and. the great ditficulties atteadtog expeditions by 
sea io those rude ages, together with the exaggera- 
tions that such adventures would naturally give rise 
to^ must perplex or mislead. 

The writers of those times were possessed of a 
chivalrous spirit to exalt the character of their coun- 
trymen, and the very act of undertaking or effecting 
a voyage was sufficient to afibrd the adventuring hero 
a distinguished place in the historical record of the 
times. 

The Dani^ Missionary Crantz has endeavoured to 
make up for the deficiencies of his predecessors in 
relating the history of Greenland. That writer used 
the materials' of a primitive missionary, Egede, who 
published an account of bis great and exU'aordinary 
endeavours to benefit the native Greenlanders. The 
difficulties E^ede had to encounter^ even in the out- 
fiet of his undertaking, wfere excessive; but, in 1721, 
he at length succeeded in obtaining permissiw) froia 
the .King of Denniiark to proceed on bis humane pur- 
pose of communicating the gospel tidbgs to the sOp^ 
posed lost settlers frcHn Norway, who, in the stories 
of tiie day, were said to inhabit ^e eastern shores of 
Greenland, diout the siKty-fourth degree of north la- 
titude. Accordingly, in the same year, the worthy 
and pious missionary arrived at BaraPs River, being 
driven thither, rather than sticceeding in his endea- 
vours to gaia <he p<HDt of coast to which the prevail- 
ing traditions of the time directed him. At the above 
place native Greedanders were found, who espre^s- 
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ed the greatest relnctance to any settlement being 
made upon their Bhores. 

This account seems to have but little weight eveil 
with Crantz, the writer who repeals it. He possess- 
ed a strong imagination, involved in all the Bible 
commentaries ef the day, and, though evidently pos- 
sessed of much capacity of thought, appears not to 
have availed, himself c^ tha great and abundant ma- 
terials for observation, which his situation afforded 
him, but was obliged to eke out a tardy volume of ec- 
clesiastical detail to gratify his German patrons. The 
confusion of dates in Crantz's hook is extremely per- 
plexing, and is calculated very much to mislead in- 
quiry. 

The cold which prevails in the arctic regions is 
ftlso another source of difficulty in- the endeavour to 
procure accurate information regarding those coun- 
tries from .tbe natives, and th& harsh medium of the 
Danish language, and uncertain transfer of intelli- 
gence through the Danish interpreter, renders an ap- 
plication to thatsintent generally fruitless, or at best 
imsatisfactory. 

As to the poor Greenlanders, little inibrmation can 
be had from them regarding the history of their na- 
tion. They -are said to have no " oral, nor written 
records ;" but some traces of tradition are cherished 
' among them to encourage the rising generation to 
imitate the exploits of some distinguished progenitor, 
who left ft deathless fame by his skill and intrepidity 
in killing seals. Yet*what can such tradition avail in 
tbe search for historic informatioD ? With regard to 
tbe Greenlander, such inquiry is unavailing ; and their 
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dislike of strangers intruding cm their iishhtg haunts 
renders it equally .useless to seek from tbem anj ac- 
curate account of their present masters. On this 
point, the European bistttfiaos remain the only re- 
source. ■ . 

- The authors above referred to, namelj Snorro 
Sturleggen, who is said to be the writ^ of the ^ Spe- 
culum Regale,^' and his commentator ToHibub, and 
latterly Egede and his commentator Crantz, appear 
to be the most distinguished amongst those who have 
written of Greenland. The-accounts of those writers 
fix the discovery of 4hat country in the year 982. But 
Claudius Christopbersen, otherwise Lyscander, a di- 
vine, has conjectured the date of that event to be in 
the year 770. Tbe latter reets on reference to a Bull 
of Pope Gregory IV. dated in the year 835, wberein 
the conversion .of the Icelanders and Greenlandera 
is expressly committed to the first northern apostle, 
pamed ABsgarins. 

These conjectures have mueb importance attached 
to them, as ihej lay the foundation of enugration from 
Europe at a very early period, however unfixed that 
period may be. The Bubsequcnt accounts refer ge- 
nerally to other migrations fr<Hn the same quarter, 
having varioua objects- in View: some to propagate 
the Gospel anew; others to retrace the steps pointed 
out by annals, at that time often copied in gilt cha- 
racter; odiers agaiof urged by the love of gain, to 
recover possession of mach treasures as were reported 
to exist in those lands of wbe, honey, com, and cattle. 
These various purauita were ctmcentrated under one 
head, the finding of Old or Lost Greenland. How 
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such an inquiry became necessary shall be next the 
subject bf research. 

It appears from the early accounts that Eric Raude, 
an enterprising chieftain, by birth a Norwegian, 
being compelled to go into banishment, was the first 
discoverer of Oreenlatid. ' An expedition was fitted 
out the followiBg year, consisting of twenty-five ships, 
fbiif teen of which only arrived. Where the point of 
destination lay, the story does not inform; yet where- 
ver those adventurers landed they found such- people 
as answer ihe description of the Greenlanders of the 
present day. Thorfin, an Icelandic chieftain, is said 
to have discovered Wineland, which is conjectured to 
he Newfoundland, where he also met with a similar 
people. They called them Skreellings, which means 
pierfions of a diminutive size, and which the reader 
will hereafler find is consbnaot to modem observa- 
tion. The native Greenlanders have amongst them 
some confused and imperfect accounts of the Kablu- 
niet, dlat is, the European,' having called them by the 
name of Karalit, which, frouitheir mode of omitting 
tiie first letter of words di£ferent from their own, bears 
a resemblance to fikrsellnig, ahd in some degree main- ' 
tains ^e credit of the tradition. , 

One reuMLTkable trait in the character of this peo- 
ple is an insurmountable aversion -to the presence of 
intruders; and such they ccHisider erery one who is 
Dot of their ownnation. In whatever manner they 
and ibs new-comers agreed, whether adoivting their 
usual Qieasure, of withdrawing to a remote distance 
to leave the hielpless strangers to perish, or to retire 
from their fisheries, is not related. Ivar Beer, an early 
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historian, mentions, that Greenland was ii^bited and 
tilled both on the eastern and western sides, in the 
fourteenth century. This is further coofirmed by 
another statement, which represents Lief, the son of 
Eric Raude, coming to Norway, in 999, ixy report on 
the state of Greenland. Adam Bremensis, who 
wrote in the eleventh century, makes mention of Lief 
having discovered Newfoundland, in the year 1001, 
and went the year following to Greenland, probably 
on his father's course, and met. with Skraellings in 
boats. 

Accounts thus far considered may, in a great de- 
gree, establish the fact of the Norwegians and Ice- 
landers having been the first Europeans who can 
claim the discovery of Greenland. Yet it must be 
admitted, that others bad the merit of discovering it 
before them; for the ibrmer visiters found a people 
o£ small stature already in possesHon. The Nor- 
wegian relations go no higher than the sixty-fourth 
degree, which Js about the entrance to Baal's River 
OA the west side, and. the promontory of Herjoir^ 
Ness, in the sixty-third degree on the eastern side. 
The former was the principal place of the colony; 
and between these two points were situate numerous 
tittle settlements, at present aaid to be indicated by 
their ruins, the largest of which are visible on tjJK 
south-east«Tr extremity of the country between Staten 
Hook and Froblsfaer's Straits. These ruins, of 
chmt^es and large dwellings, are -a further support 
to the foregoing statepient; but the nat'res about 
Baal's River, when asked for the explanation of th* 
name of a particular .place there, describe it as the 
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place where men ^ot arrows at one another. Here- 
then it appears the extirpation of the Europejuas 
began, which was carried round the settlements in 
savage fury by the Skraellings, until the country be- 
came their own again ; or, if any survived the mas- 
sacre, cold, privations, and despair, must have ef- 
fected tbeir destniction. 

Id the fourteenth century, the Sknellings suddenly 
made their appearance in ^reat numbers in West 
Greenland ; and their first onset produced the death 
of eighteen Norwegians. This petty war continued 
long enough to obtain for the country the name of 
Old or Lost Greenland among Europeans; and the 
natives »ttll remember the war of extermination car*- 
ried on by their forefathers with the Kablunffit, that 
is, the European intruders, and their having bravely 
tilJed or expelled the invaders. 

To another cause may also be attributed this «atas' 
trophe. In the year 1350, a great plague desolated 
nearly all Europe, but ravaged most severely the 
noFthera countries. Possibly the ruinous e^cts of 
■ this pestilence may have reached Greenland, and de- 
stroyed the scanty colonies there. . Excessive cold is 
known to approximate, in its efiects, to excessive heat ; 
and to this cause principally is attributed the nume- 
rous and civilized papulation of Iceland having been 
swept away during a similar visitation. The journal 
of Bishop Egede records' a similar waste of ' human 
life, among the natives, which he witnessed -to be pro- 
duced by the. baneful contagitni of the small-poic, in- 
troduced by the crews of some ships that conveyed 
thither a Moravian mission, in the year 1733, and 
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iriiicfa raged from September in tiiat year, til) the 
June following. At one |^ce alone, 200 families of 
Greenlsnders were cut off, leaving; only eighteen sur- 
vivors. 

That the period of &e former pestilence must have 
been singularly calaibitous, is evident from the disap- 
pearance of an extennve island in the northern At- 
lantic, peopled with polished inhabitants dwelling in 
a hundred towns, which, shortly after its discovery, 
was suddenly overwhelmed in the ocean, and disap; 
peared with every living creature on its surface. 

About that time, the spirit of discovery w»8 much 
indulged, and almost every country produced ardent 
adventurers. The people of Britain and Ireland were 
not inactive in this respect; the'latter being repre- 
sented as tracHng to West Friesland, the island above- 
mentioned, for the. sake of the fisheries. - As no exist- 
ing history of Ireland makes mention of this circum- 
stance, the doubt may be lessened by stating, that it 
was part of the policy of Queen Elizabeth to deprive 
* that island of her records, by which probably more 
mischief was done to the* great cause of history than 
c:ould be balimced by the httle triuD»ph of humbling a 
nation's pride. 

Columbus, in entering on his immortal pursuit, came 
to Britain to carry his purpose by liingly assistance. 
He was re&sed the protectitni he sought ; and Spain 
profited by bis diseppointqiCTt Two noble Venetians 
followkig his ekam|Je, obtained a' ship in Ireland, and 
sailed to West Friesland, which their surpriseat find- 
ing populous and flourishing caused them to announce 
u having been by them first dkcevflred. The nanws- 
2 
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of these Veaetiane are Nicholas aad Antbonj Zeni: 
their discovery is dated 1380. This islaod, West 
Friesland, was laid dowD in the fifty-eighth degree, 
hetween Icelaod and Greenland- It is said to have 
been touched at by Frobisber^ in one of his voyages 
in search of gold in GreeoUnd. This spot is now 
marked on the charts as occupying an extensire and 
dangerous tract of ocean, and is named theSanken 
Land of Buss. JVIaiiners are studiously careful to 
avoid it It is in tempestuoue wfea^er covered by a 
' high and terrible sea. When humane reflection comes 
to contcLmplate this anful event, considerations of the 
most painful description must arise. 

The darkoees in which the northern history in* 
volvesthe fate of this island is peculiarly irainviting to 
accurate research. That there has been a West 
Friesland is by no means doubtful ; and that suc^ a 
country was not the Greenland of late note, is equ&lly 
certain. The populati<»i in the hundred towns of this 
island, placed so far north as represented, and so far 
to the southward of Icetajid, was well worthy of the 
notice of the historians of the time. The mind, bow- 
ever rude, in viewing the waves (hat still tower over 
its waste, must sicken at the contemplation. The site 
can only come within the casual glance of the .wary 
mariner; and in the latitude of die Sunken Land such 
a man is guided by his fears to bvoid the dangerous 
spot Valleys of dreadfal soundings, and peaks of 
tremendous and destructive contact, buried in die 
ocean wafen ~forbid an exact inquiry regarding its 
actuftl position. That the island in question has been 
there, aboiH the time mentioned, facts forbid us to 
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disbeUere ; whilst its fearful disappearance very natu- 
rally prevents the rarely passiog straoger from ex- 
plonog the aotaal depths thereabouts, in order to de- 
termine the dangerous circumstances of the groand. 

Quaere? May not this4aad of Buea so sunken bear 
some probable reference to the Old or Lost Green- 
land, OF the Atalantis <^ the Greek writers ? It would 
not be easy to disprove this. 

It certainly must appear matter of surprise, that 
the name of these countries should still be Greenland, 
though even in l^ss or more degree the peculiar scene 
of SDQW and ice. The accounts, on which popular 
belief has hitherto resteflnnform the public by making 
a comparison between those regioni^ and tbe island of 
Iceland, whence the early navigators sailed westward. 
Strange, that- at & time when some imaginary bero* ' 
worthy of Runic record, some such manas Flokko is 
reported to have been, did not direct his followers to 
a place of such natural importance as West Friealand 
must have been, so contiguous, and so much towards 
the genial south. We must conclude, that the island 
BO designated, the Atalantis of the Greeks, or the 
famed Uldma Thule, should bave stood in more note 
than to escape (be observation of men sailing l^r 
strange and consequently unknown countries. Tbe 
name Greeuland would in that event, tbat is, the dis- . 
covery and colonization of a fine and fertile soil, af- 
terwards studded with a hundred towns, have been 
more appropriately and sign^cantly applied - than to 
the barren peaks about Staten Hook, or Cape Fare- 
well, or such othw parts of southern Greenland^ as 
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must aihturally preeeot tbemselves first orer the hori- 
zon to the eye of the voyager. 

From the pen of one of the writers jod this subject, 
we are toid that the name Greenland was given to the 
countries where the Norwegiuis. ventured to fix their 
settlements, in contradistinction to the bleak and 
snow-clad mountaids of Iceland. Both, however, 
have been misapplied. If the early annals of Iceland 
be correct, the appeliation of that island ia derived 
from the immense quantities of ice anqualiy drivan <»i 
its shoresj hut no season of the year presents the as- 
pect of Greeolaod (with the exception of rpcky iaces 
of mountains fronting a ^utft^iu-smi) without the pre- 
sence of a cloak of Boow, or a chilling curtain of ice. 
It is true, the elevated lands m Greenland produce to 
themselves such an absorption of solar heat, during 
the summer months, as to make the atmosphere insup- 
portaUy sultry atcertain hours, and during particular 
winds ; but vegetation has not there sufficient life to 
warrant the use of such an application of the epithet 
green, as characterizing the general aspect of the 
. country. 
. In exanuoing into this part of the subject, recourse 
must be bad to other meani of elucidation than such 
conjecture, and, in the language of the natives, a cri- 
terion is discoverable. This harmless raqe have an 
expression for the sun i^ich bears but little resem- 
blance to any term in language hitherto regarded. 
Succanuk is their term for the .luminary that brijigs 
them back their fishing months with bis presence. Id 
this his retirement southwards, the northern people 
say, "Succanuk i,6 gone 'to .Succanunga:" by this 
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they describe all the lands where &«tr fisberiee are 
succesBful. Now through idbet source a aynonjiae 
for SuccaoHDga mey be traced to the language of 
natious very remote from this truly original people 
may appear matter of intereitiDg speculatioD. 

A classical resfder, familiar with the works of Greek 
and Roman wHtere, will recollect thai an epithet for 
the noonday Apollo, .when clad in La,tio form, is Gry- 
Qseus. G rynteuB Apollo forms an adulatory invocatioo 
in the prayer of Eneas* who was at- once a priest and 
prince according to the Phrygian mythological system. 
General Valiancy, who bestowed much and very ex- 
traordinary labour on the subject of antiquities, par- 
ticularly tbo^ referable to eaatertt origin^ has fixed 
on the word Griao, of Irish or Celtic sigDificatioQ, as 
it may be received,' being epithetically expressive of 
the strongest power of the sun, which is synonymous 
among all ancient nations with the Apollo of Grecian 
mythology. To avoids therefore, invidious reference 
as to .intercourse with the Gveenluiders, it may be 
iairiy admitted, that the Ayaonyme, by whatever voy- 
ager to, these parts ccMDmunicatedi is justly explained- 
by the above tenD3 : let ua. view theatm.connexiop: 

Succanuk — the Sun. Siiccanunga — Greenland. 

Grian — ApolloV or the Grianland — Laijd of the 
Sun. Sun. 

The Laod of the Sun, or Sunny-land, aa familiarly 
may be said* correspends with ibe ample appellatiOD 
which the natives give their country. The adventu- 
rers who came in aflertimes to seek the same shores', 
npt probably understanding the mewiiag of the term, 
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yet apelKng tbe word as they could froib hearing it 
(^en repeated, were inclined to write GFianlaad in 
their mode Greenland, which sounds very nearly 
alike, but in tbe language of Denmark has no refer- 
ence to tbe original, and hence the absurdity of tbe 
application of such a name as Greenland to countries 
comparatively destitute -of every product of nature 
that gives a green lusurianCe and vegetative beauty 
to more southern climates. 

The brief view-of the subject thus lard down will 
safiice for such as are dedfrous to examine the more 
immediate purpose of this work. Histories of almost 
every explored portiob of the globe «rowd the shelves 
of libraries, and are at the hand of the hourly reader. 
The man,'' however, who scans baman nature, 'who 
studies bis connexion wUh the correlevant farts of 
creation, and who weighs his destinies, hisrespooslbi- 
lities,his value in the great scale of being, will not be 
eoDtent with woi'ds alone, bow plausibly soever au- 
thenUcated; . A wish tiowitness the factd as grounded 
on obe^rvatioti, denies him quiet, until doubt can be 
-excluded by experience. He tries^h-avels, studies, 
deeply reflects, makes up his mind, and passes judg- 
ment. Such a rule should be the guide of any one 
intruding on public opinion. It is the same principle ' 
that exalts the British jarisprudence above that of 
every people on earth, in the heaven-bom system of 
the trial by jury. Every honest man so seated is an 
Alfred, as each individual there forms his own'opinion. 

Such reflections actuated the mind of the writer of 
the following sheets previous to his undertaking. The 
object of ipquiry appeared highly important. It 
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seemed also iovolved io much mjBterj ; and its de- 
velopmeDt,was viewed as inatter of meritoiious pur- 
suit A vojags to Davis's Straits was therefore un- 
dertaken for the purpoie of obtaining, satisfactory in- 
, formation on many points of natural history, hitherto 
untouched, or which had notbeeu sufficiently elucida- 
ted. The circumstances of the voyage were of such 
a nature as left more for observation than a progress 
of discover3[ should be accompanied with. The rea- 
der, however, may rest assured that what ^lalt be 
submitted to perusfti is aceurate, and such as manyt 
enjoying the IndulgeBces of warmer regions, would 
feel little inclination to witness. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE TOTAGB OUTWARD. 



On Saturday, March &th, in the Thomas, of HuU, 
Wm. Brass, master, we left the roadstead at the 
Hawk in the Rirer Humher, and at 9 a. m. cleared 
the Spurn lights. In the evening, the breeze becom- 
ing fresh at W. N. W. we tacked and stood round 
Flamborough Head into Burlington Bay. The 
breeze increasing to strong, we tacked again fromi 
BurtingtoQ Bay, and steered for the Orkneys, in a 
full breeze from W. 

Before 1 proceed to the detail of matters contained 
in my journal, it Is necessary to premise a few re- 
marks, in order to make the contents of that record 
intelligible to every reader. In the course of a voy- 
age, the direction of the winds, -and their velocttieSf 
are of primary importance to be understood ; and the 
atgne by which their change, or expected commence- 
ment can be known, ibrm one of the main objects in 
the experience of a seaman. The question of " How 
«re we to have the wind ?" is seldom addressed to a 
person not long accustomed to the sea. The aged 
coasting sailor prides himself as much upon knowing 
Ae influence of every point of land, with regard to 
the wind, as he does upon his knowledge of the set 
of tide : whilst the mariner, conversant with Seas and 
3 
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oceans, where he has seldom any land to guide his 
observations, must look to the general indication of 
the sky and clouds for sure information. I have fre- 
quently observed that an old seaman, on turning out 
for bis watch, invariably directs his attention to see 
bow the sky looks : next, turning to the compass, he 
silently observes the direction of the wind. During 
his silence one may, on such occasions, evidently no- 
tice the operation of his nund drawing conclusions 
from such observations. Hence appeared the im- 
portance of making a few remarks on these matters ; 
and as I am not aware that any thing has yet been 
said conclusively on the 'si^ject, I shall indulge the* 
t^resQmption that there is some degree of novelty in 
what I am about to state. 

The great principle of electricity is now generally 
considered as the cause of both clouds and winds; 
for to these two subjects I am inclined to confine its 
operation, (hough undoubtedly it discharges a most 
active agency throughout creation. In a dry atmos- 
phei^ it seems to be in greatest energy, though less 
observably in action. In the formation and destruc- 
tion or decomposition of clouds, it is more visible ia 
its effects; but in the direction of the winds, it pos-i 
sesses a sovereign power of imgulse. The presence 
of electricity in dry air is manifest in experiments, 
wherein all moisture must be carefully removed, else 
this Celestial agent does not appear. The immortal 
Franklin detected its presence in the clouds, and 
forced it to descend, from that species or rather ge- 
nus of cloud, nimbus, in which it is usually concen- 
trated; and its presence, when in motion, is familiar 
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to every one experitueDtbg with an electrical ma- 
chiae, when, as the cylinder is revolved, a wind 19 
sensibly felt if the hand is placed near the cylinder. 
The presence of this principle in the clouds is vei-y 
remarkable during the formation of the cloud above 
mentioned, being what is familiarly called the thun- 
der cloud. 

Mr. Howard has lately laid down a classification of 
the clouds, by which this branch of natural history 
has been signally simplified. The reader is requested 
to refer to that ingenious gentleman's publication. 
His theory has been also copied at length into Mr. 
Forster's book on Clouds,* wherein many curious 
illustrations of this subject are inserted. As my ap- 
plications were on a scale of more than .^,000 miles 
in extent, with a perfectly natural horizon almost per- 
petually under observation, I trust that the details, 
which shall be as brief as possible, will not be sub- 
jected to a charge of presumption on the pa^ence <^ 
the reader. I may be also pardoned the expression 
of my own feeling of their importance to the great 
concerns of navigation and trade. And as, in con- 
sequence of such views of nature, on general princi- 
ples, as I hope to exhibit in the progress of this work, 
the great Atlantic and Northern seas in general may, 
ere long, become the theatre of more frequent com- 
merce, other benefits may he found to arise from the 
conclusions to be drawn from these ohservations. 
- With regard then to clouds, I shall take the clas- 
sical names laid down by Mr. Howal^; and leaving 
the discussion of bis elegant ' theory in abler hands, 

* Beuarches about Atmoapbencphanomena, bjr Ttismw Fonter, F. L. S. 
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must beg that gentleman's indulgence, in placing 
(hem in such arraDgement as I found, from ezpe- 
jneqce, to be most useful in application. To this 
classification, a concise exposition shall be added, hy 
■W»y c^ illustration, for s/ach readers as may not have 
seflh Mr. Howard's exposition. This illustration is 
intended merely to convey a clear idea of the colour 
and general situation of the clouds. Therefore, be- 
ginmng with the lowest member of the classification, 
we shall proceed with the next in simplicity, and 
then ti> their various compounds, pointing out the 
probable agency of each. Taking nubes then for the 
term expressive of the genus, the names of the &peci«s 
are as follow ,: 

Genu). Species. 

Nubes. Stratus Lowest of all clouds, Erening and 

morning ground mist. 

^^ Cirrus Higheet ditto. Mares' Tails. Mackarel 

sky, &c. 

^ Camuioa Small dense cloud, increasing upwards, 

base horizontal. 

..■H^ Cirroatfatus. . . . The common loose vapoury cload, gene- 
rally of a brownish colour. In pro- 
file, it represents the f^re of a fish ; 
sometimes a dark streak, and lying 
parallel to the horizon ; somebmea 
descending very dark at a sharp or 
acote angle. It is the most variable 
of aH clouds, and is usually interme- 
diate between the othera. 

^ Cirrocamojas . . Next in height to cirrus, gener^ly white, 

in round, irregular, or diamood patch- 
es, or representing small waves ; the 
last form usually precades a high wind. 
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OMIU9. Specief, 

Nubes. Cumulostratus. .The previous form of nimbuB, called 
by seamen the " land cloud," being at 
a distaace like rocks and mountains, 
hafing, accordii^ to its position with 
the sua, round and ru^edBuowy tope, 
dark body, base of the g)tme or deep- 
bluish black, horizontal and ra^ed, or 
cirrose ; moves often against the wind.* 

■ ' ■ '■ Nifnbns The cumulostratus discharging rain, 

hail, lightning, kc. 

Having thus briefly enumerated the different spe- 
cies of -clouds, a few obaervatioDs on their most ob- 
vious uses may not be out of place. The cirrus, as- 
cending, assumes some modification of cirroatratus ; 
and owiog to some principles, probably communicated 
from its auxiliary, the latter puts on such a variety 
of colours as it generally presents. The rainbow, 
and also many other luminous phenomena, appear in 
this meditjm. Cirrostratus is the store from which 
the cumulus is collected; whilst the latter becomes 
by agglomeration the cumulostratus. The cumulos- 
tratus, being charged with the electric fluid, changes 
to nimbus, which subsequently becomes cirrostratus 
again. Cirrostratus, when elevated to a higher and 
drier atmosphere, is changed into the form of cirrocu- 
mulus, in which the electric principle seems to be less 
active than in the others. This beautiful cloud is the 
ornament of stmimer and tranquil skies, and is by the 
simple pen of Bloomfield described as bavmg 

" the beauteous semblance of a flock at rest." 

* " Noctem hiememque ferens." 
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When the electric fluid is called into action, this cloud, 
viz. the cirrocumulus, if oot previously dissolved in the 
surrounding atmosphere, undergoes a rapid change. 
Shortly after, the long, fine flaxen cirrus, exhibits its 
slender forms, sometimes in a single silvery line; 
sometimes like the fabled tresses of Ariadne ; at other 
times, when crossed by an ascending or descending 
current of electricity, it exhibits an elegant represen- 
tation of waves. Previous to a storm, its changes are 
most rapid, and its form often evanescent. At all 
times, it is considered the index of the electric fluid; 
and one accustomed to its direction can venture to 
predict, with tolerable certainty, the approach and 
degree of force of a- wind, many hours, nay, often days, 
before the change takes place. To seafaring people, 
a knowledge of the forms and situation of this cloud 
is essential to security. 

The next object to which I shall invite the reader's 
attention, is an enumeration of winds, and such prin- 
cipally as are most familiar to the navigator of tlie 
Atlantic ocean. In oi'der to render this subject more 
easily understood, I shall present the names of the 
several winds in Latin, shetterlng the attempt under 
respectable authority. They shall however be ac- 
companied with ihe familiar synonymes in use among' 
nautical men. 

The ancients denominated the winds known to 
them, not according to their force, which should natu- 
rally indicate a proper classification, but with refe- 
rence to some local circumstance, such as blowing 
from a distant country, or some of the cardinal points. 
The present arrangement applies to ttie relative for- 
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ces of the several winds, by Which means it becomes 
easj of universal application. 

I propose therefore to enumerate seven genera; 
the first five, with their species, being arranged with 
respect to their several velocities; the last two, with a 
reference to their peculiar effects. As to the accuracy 
of the Latin names, I may presume that it rests on 
classic ground. Ovid, in the tragic tale of Procris,- 
has given authority for using the term expressive of 
the first genus ; and the prince of Latin verse has, 
with the exception of the last, sanctioned all the rest 
by his adoption. 

Dr. Franklin has, in his peculiar grandeur of sim- 
ple observation, noted the progress of hurricane to be 
at the rate of 100 miles per hour. On this plain scale, 
the comparative velocities of the other winds are cal- 
culated (reference being specially had, wherever their 
forces could he ascertained, with regard to the motion 
of a ship's way) under their influence, severally. It 
is matter of regret that circumstances did iiot allow 
me to check this calculation by an anemometer. 

Subjoined to the foregoing is a table giving a view 
of a ship, according to her trim or canvass, in each 
wind, and her knots under the influence of each. This 
chiefly refers to a whale ship, but may be applicable 
to other vessels. The table includes the eflects of 
wind favourable, or the contrary. 
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6 miles 


BrtME, Ijght, 
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Ze|*j™, Leni., 
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Ventns, Celer, 


20 ditto 




lOaodmore 


26dtto 




10 aid mach more 


Rapidus, 






10(0 12 aad more 




Tempert, 


Unknown 
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HumcHne, 


Ditto 


Hiem>, Rspieas, 
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Simooma, SuflbcaoB. 


Ditto 



Btue or Shlpa in a bir Wlxl. 



Slite of Sbipa bi ■ coDDuy Wind. 



Light air 
Light breem 
Strong breeze 
Sft»ng breeze 
Fresh gale 


2 knots 
4 

7toB 
» 

10 


aronggale 


10-1- 


Hard gale 


10+ 


Xerapert 


Uddft 


BnrricHne 





2 knots 
3 

4to6 



' Reefed topsaili 
Top-galUutt mils 
• full 

' Close-reefed top- 
-"- and reefed 

[ Sbip laid to, as- 
\ der close -reefed 

' Ship dnfdnE un- 
der bare poles. 



Ail sails set 
K\\ tails set 

All sails set 
All sails set 
rop-gal. sails furled 

Close-reefd tqxuls 

Close reefd main- 
top-sail, and reeTd 



Unknown Samessln&ir wind 



Having pi-emised so much, in the hope that the 
matter will not be deemed irrelevant to the main ob- 
ject of the observations, which is the professed aim of 
the work, particularly as they will aid in elucidating 
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many of the ftttncwpberic phenomeDa hereinafter to be 
mentioDcd, I shall proceed very briefly indeed wifli 
the Journal. But first in the following short space 
shall say -a wwd or two about the Orkney Islands. 

The general appearance of those islands is that of 
low, flat, rounded hilts, with the exception of the 
western side of Hoy and Pomona, wfiich present a bold 
rocky front of sand-stone to the ocean. The stratifi- 
cation seldom departs from honzontally ; in many pla- 
ces consisting of large flags lying loosely orer each 
other. The soil is poor, and yields little com ; the 
inhabitants subsisting chiefly on fiah. Latterly the 
straw plait manufacture being introduced, employs the 
younger girls : this 14 chiefly at' Stromneaa, which is 
the usual rendezvous of ships proceeding to the west- 
ward, or to the fisheries. Kirkwall, the chief town, 
is respectable, and is remarkable for its &ne cathedral. 
Tlioiigh scarcely a shrub is to be seen on Pomona ; 
it is said to have been once well wooded, and truolcs 
of large trees are often dug up. 

On the I7th of April,* after being about six weeks 
at sea, on making a tack towards land,! bad a distinct 
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Thursday, March 13 : thernwitieter 42°, 43", 42° : wind W. 
S. VF., Btrong breeze : oader shelter 6f DoDcaittl^ Head : a de- 
tached high rock of red'browD loadstone, about lOOydnls^om the 
shore, is called Johtin; Groaf s Castle : this day clear and dry : 
squalls eddying aloi^ the sea. 

March 14 : ther. 46", 47", 40' : wind N. W., almori a calm ; 
sky dear and delightfully eereae : Stromness in sight. 

March 16 : Oier. 41", 44", 42° : wind S., li(ht breeze : cir- 
-4 
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■view of'West GreeDland. A moBt dreary appear- 
ance characterizes this part of that country. 
Some smaU islands lay along the coast, between 
which were imbedded bergs of out-topping height, 
and in their peaks and prominences, mimicking the 
forms of land. In the intervals of snow, the dark 



ms changiiig into ctrrocumultia, cirrostratus : weather fine ; an- 
chored Rt the hack of the Hohns, aflatisland.'at Stromness. 

March 16 : ther 46", 45°, 40' : wind S. S. W., Kgbtbreese : 
cirrostratufi in loDg dark beds in the westward, tinged red with 
the rays of the setting sun. 

March 17 : ther. 42°, 46°, 40' : wind W., fresh breeze : 
strains all around, probably from the ocean spray, Ctrrostratus 
radiating from the S. W, 

March PB : ther. 47', 46*, 40° : wind S. W. fresh breeze : 
scud at a great elevation. The wind of this day had been invest- 
ed by the cirrostratus radiation of "the preceding : the reader ie 
requested to bear this circumstance in recollection : partial cir< 
rocumulua. 

March 19 : ther.. 34°, 25', 30° : wind W. S. W., strong 
breeze : cirrostratus drifting with sleet and snow in the even- 
ing. 

March 80 : ther. 24°, 30°, 26' : wind N. N. E., hard gale : 
nimbua dischai^ng large hail and snow. , The thermometer, af- 
ter the fiftt observation, rose to 30°, and on the approach of the 
nimbus, suddenly fcll-to SS°, and there remained. 

March 21 : ther, 27°, 46°, 26° : wind N. E., li^t breeze : 
cirrostratus : cumulus : nimbus occupyii^ half the welkin in N. 
W. and discharging hail : laud covered with snow : weather be- 
came uataudly fine : ^during the night an excenent exhibition of 
cirrus traversing the shy, pmnting from E. and S. E. towards W.^ 
and N. W. : this evening put to sea. 

March 22 : ther. 34*°, 36°, 33' : wind S. W. by W,, light 
breeze : scud, driAing from N. £. : wind increased to strong 
breeze ; a strong swell of the ocean from W. N. W. 
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rack put forth its wrinkled brow, the dip. of fiasure 
appearing about fifteen degrees. The mountaios in 
the distance exhibited high sharp peaks,' and to the 
eye of a stranger they appear the most dismal and 
chilliDg sight in nature. This land is north of Joris 
Bay, and is seldom seen. 



March 23 : th«T. 36° thn)U|^oot : wind W. N. W., strong 
breeze : wind of this day naa indicated bj the cirrus of the Slst : 
' vacious bodies of cirroBtratus, diacbargiag sleet and hail at times : 
sea contiauea runnin§^¥ery high from tjie W. N. W, 

March 24 ; ther. 36°, 34°, 28° : wind W. N. W., hard gale : 
broken nimbua, discharj^g snow and sleet with great violence : 
aea very high : nomeroas gulls seen : obaerved the larus canus, 
marinus, fuscus, in great DDmbers, also ridibundus and cataractea : 
towards evening more moderate : sky milky blue. 

March 26 ; ther. 38°, 35°, 30° : wind N, W., fresh breeze ; 
cirrostEBtus overcast i ehowets of evanescent anow : moon ap> 
pearing in a doable halo ; the inner circle deep yellow ; the 
witer, with the iria rings, very distinct. 

March 26: ther. 34°, 38', 35° : wind, N. by E., strong 
breeze : wet&her fine : cumulostratus and cumulus near the 
horizons an immenae pile of cumulostratus occupying all die W. 
(U)d S. W. regton : afteraooa, a sudden and violent gale blew from 
diat quarter during three hours, attended with sleet : procellaria 
facialis. ' ^ 

At half past nine p.m., the polar comscatjon (aurora borealis) 
was very rivid ; the crown fomiiDg a portion of a circle in the 
zenith, curting from N. W. to S. E, ; the brightest emanation 
ranning to the southward, then traversing sideways, with fairy 
speed, in conical spires from E, N. E. to W. S. W. ou aitiorisible 
base, nearly parallel with the horizon, but descending from the 
north.- If.': 

The mooD, at, the same time, ahown fiiintly throagh a corona 
in ntervening diffuse cirrostratus, around whici was an extensive 
halo. JAi. Fprster statei tiie halo as ordinarily about 46° in ra- 
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On the 28th of April, three natives, the first I had 
jet geeo, came up with the ship, and being lifted into 
a boat, canoes and all, they came aboard, and bar- 
tered some parts of their dress with the men. After 
a Btaj of three hours they departed. They came 
from some low islands north of BaaPs RiT«r. 



duu : by that proportion the halo here obaerved moBt bare been 
more than twice that extent of radias. The luminous ring 
bore naticed exhibited nooe of the iridescent colojira, but ' 
Was of a sickly yellowish white ; the area scarcely differing 
Ittan the exterior, except that portion in which the cotona ap* 
pearcd. 

, Thii pheaomeDbn having attracted my. attention, I reraaiiied mi 
deck till midnight, and conversing with an experienced seaman on 
the subject, I learned that such appearances in this latitude gene- 
Tally preceded very high wind. The increasii^ temperature, 
noted this day, was a furtiter indication of in approachwg wind 
from the MMthward. 

There was a dead palm immediately after the coruscation dis- 
appeared : th« atmosphere very clear. 

March S7 : tber. 42<-, 46", 43° : Wind S. by W., strong 
breeze : sl^ overcast with duise, diSiue cirrostratus : sun 
in CoiDDa: wind increased to strong gide :* procellaria ^- 

March ^8 : ther. 38", 43", 36" : wind S. by W., fresh teeeze : 
nimbus with wow : qnnraloslratus in masses. 

March 29 : ther. 38", SB", 36" : wind N. W., Strong bncze : 
Ay generally clear : cnmulostntns chaoging into nimbus, with 
mixed showers of hail, nun, and snow : atmosphere unnsaally 
cold to sensation, even at the degree marked by th^ thenDame- 
ter ; ship steering to $. W, : a large bal^na physalae (fioner) 
passed the ship. Laros canos : at 8 p. m., the eleitric corusca- 
tions suddenly 4>peared, ranniog at about thirty dep^es above 

* TkiievWpnTBsU^etearvati^oftbeWh to be comet. 
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Their lower extremities Were remarkably' smaU: 
They strike an object at twenty yards distance 
with surprisiog dexterity. The figure of one, 
whea seated in ^is canoe, almost compels the ima- 
gination to loc^ upon the man and his boat as par- 
taking of a common existence, restoring to some de- 



the horizon, asMndinK in a perpeodicular direction from a base in 
' a rapid mccesBion of brassy yellow flames from^. toE. and soon 
died away. * 

imined lately after, from (he westward there slowly eiteoded 
opwardi to tiie zenith four faintly marked radii, which dive^d 
ts they ascended ; two, more approximating to each other «nd 
aeariy of eqml breadUi ttironghout. One only remained, stretch- 
iag in a magnificent arch orer the zenith, enl>racing the horizon 
C and W., and of a s{dendo)ir' exceedingly fiiint : it might, on 
Ikuty otnervation, he supposed a cimis. The reader is requested 
te bear this in mibd, as it will be neceseary to refer to t1bis pbe- 
nomenon hereaAer. ' 

March 30 : ther'. 35", 36?, ^SS" : wind N. W., fresh hreez?, 
kKFeaaiag to a gale : oiimaloetratiis, succeisirely advcmciog with 
the wind, beconing nioAua in its angry progress, and regalatl/ 
dischuging hail with intensity of cold. In tfiis immense baain (the 
Adatitic) tbe effiectt of wind this day have bteencoumensarate to 
the graadest elevation of ware. The finuDeu of the vessel giving 
all the secori^ of limd observatiaD, 1 loolwd on tbii^ terrible scene 
with awful delight. At 9i p. m. the coruscations appeared vgjma^ 
from N. W. ; and in die midst of the stoflning hnrly, I' could iiot 
resist noticing their adirity. Im^iiatioa woadd «ay, Ant trnfydie 
flpirit of the Morm was abroad in all his roijjeity. The account of 
the Ugfats, imraediately noted, may be of interest to tome of my 
readers. • , ■ 

AasQffli&g, as before, an archwise coruscation, but instead of 
the iJlucesceot radii playing from-, a horizontal Iwm a» foimferljr 
ebserved, the banal tioe of theM conscatiolM awMned m ai^lt 
from the horizon of dout fifty degrees. . T^igucB of Orasy hm. 
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gree of reality the faUe of the Centaur; particularly 
when these poor people are seen flying along, each 
in his flimsy bark, with a short paddle alternately 
pressed along the thing in which he securely aita, re- 
gardless of wave or wind. The jacket they wear 
is lashed so a& to prevent the admission of water, 



at coDBidcEable iaterrals of space, and bending to 8. W., touched 
their ethereal base with lambent playrulnesa, then, twining in 
spiral convolution, shot rafltdly upwards, and spent themselTes in 
the more elevated regions of the atst^sphere. 

March 31 : tber. 42°, 44", 40" : wind S. bj W., strong gale : 
scad fifing furiously along: in the course of this day the 
weather has been' highly variable, and sometimes rain : the 
change of wind was pre-indicated by the aurora of the pre- 
luding. 

April 1 : tber. 33° throughout : wind W. N. W., hard gale : sky 
uniformly overcast with cirrostratus : the gale increasing in fury, 
the sea rose literally mountain high ; (troccUaria glacialis : moon 
in faalo of vivid brightness. 

April 2: tber. 34", 35", 36" : wind W. N. W., hard gale : 
Btorm unabated -. cloud , beginning to break : procellaria ^a- 
ciqUa. 

Aprils : lher.42°, 44", 40° : wmdS.W., strong gale : overcast 
clrroatratus : leas dense, long, dark beds of the same, sometimea 
seen through, moyiog slowly from S. £. : sun very dimly seen in - 
corona: some rain fell: sea higher, if possible, Utan yesterday : 
ttic zsnitB clearing a little in the aflerooon, admitted a view of 
l^Mai, comoid, and undullite cirrus, painting south of east; clond 
becoming cnmulegcent.* 

* This nigbl, tu the clouds of the ^irrocamalus form drifted along, a 
^milar ndiB^oD. to tbat noticed in Jonmai 29tfa ^t occuired. A stream 
of the elfctl^c fluid, conuDg from S. E., difsolved the cirrocumaius in its 
progress, and left it bebind ta ■ e]4endiil wbite arch exteoding across Uk skj. 
The eimis of thii aftenooa viijldy pointed towards the (joarter nhenc* (be ni- 
diatkiB sobseqaMllj uiae. 
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whilst all is snug withia. Their fishbg- tackle and 
darts are so placed as to be constantly within reach, 
and safe from accident, by a simple fastening oi 
riiongs. Every thing was exceedingly neat: their 
outer dress is water proof.- 

The appearance of the land to the southward of 



ApriU: ther. 42', 34°, 32° ■- windW.S. W., fresh gale ; the 
storm begins to abate : sk; generally clear : oirrus a.aA nimboB : 
larus canuH, mariaus, tridactjlua, and procell aria glacialis. 

April 6; ther. 42°, 44=,, 41° : wind W. N. W., fresh breeze: 
sky overcast : atmosphere mild : a meteor descended to the S. W. 
(it generally moTe§ towards an expected wind) : it was of naall 
magnitude, and visible for about a second. ~ ' 

April 6 : ther. 46°, 46°, 44° :. wfnd S. W., fresh ^le ; over- 
cast cirrostratuB, with some rain, at times very heavy : wind 
abating, the sea became more tranquil, nearly altc^ther so : slight ' 
appearance of coruscation in W. N. W. : it is remarked that in 
high northern latitudes they tedicate s northerly wind. 

April 7 : 36°, 33°, 34° : wind W." N. W., fresh breeze in. 
crea^ng : towards evening a cumnlostratus began to form in N. ; 
and, as it became- an intensely d^k dtmbos, tt-adranced from that 
point with an unusual brightness in its r«ar and above. TJiis 
brightness is considered a sign of wind from the point where it 
appears : polar lights vivid : a trainlets meteor passed S, W. 

April 8 ; ther. 37°, 43°, 41° ; wind N., l^t breeze : wea- 
ther fine : ciirostratus in deep Ivown beds ; had a settled ap- 
pearance, and died away without changing position : Ugbte vCry 
Tivid, restless, and playing froip eveqi ^oint towards the atg 
Benetnach, as to a centre of ifflux- 

April 9 : ther. 41', 44", 41° : wind W. N. W. to W. S. W., 
light breeze : sky overcast with light misty rain : drops scarcely 
discernible. 

April 10 : ther. 49°, 48°, 43° : wind S. W., strong breAe ; 
thick, damp, hazy weather, at times sultry, clewing towards even- 
ing : procellaria glacis numvons, and lanU canus. 
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Cape MoDkcbese and about Queen AoneV Cape^ 
which was Been by us on the Ist of May, is generally 
that of uniform, sharp, ajigular eounences. Nothing' 
but barren rock coastitutes this coast, risiog in suc- 
cessive peaks, not much elevated above the horizon. 
Being at times, distant not more than twelve miles, the 

April 11 ;ther. 43°, 48° 40°: wind S. W., fresh breeze ; cir- 
rostratnB geoerallj diffused, with heavy rain. ^ 

April 12 : ther. 36°, 40°, 38° : wind W., fresh hreeze : at- 
moBphere drf and clear : scattered patches of cirrostratus : heavy 
pieces of ice (fragments of bergs) drifting past ; sailing by a pack 
of ice : fine cirrus pointing from N. E. 

April 13 ; ther. 36°, 38°, 34° : wind W. S. W., fresh gde : 
steering S. by W. J W. to avoid the ice : the pack seems to be a 
limited and solitary one, as the ice blink (a peculiar brightness in 
the horizon) is no longer discemiUe ; some parallel beds of cir* 
roBtratuB in profile : all else dear : high land appearing above the 
horizon, supposed to be Statcn Hook or Cape Farewell : procel- 
laria gulosa, and a species of mergug' too distant to be recognised 
in view : a pair of frin^lla triftis alighted on the ship, and afler* 
wards Sew toifards east ; in the evening passed a stream of ice : 
passed a 1«^e berg over whose lower extremity (he sea broke, 
BSiupon arock : two' seals seen. 

April 14 : ther. 30°, 33°, 30° : windN. W., strong breeze' : 
light J)rown patches of cirrOBtrRtus : cleared the pack-: detached 
GunttiluB apparently motionless : the heavy manner in which the 
procellaria glacialis plies his wing would indicate a southerly 
wiiid (at 5 p. m. the atmosphere has just undergone a very re- 
markdtle change, provi^ its direct influence on the anim^ sys< 
tern : sky dully bright : light flaky snow : wind neariy calm) : 
polar lights very vivid, running from E. and points S. of east. 

April 16 : ther. 88°, 40", 35° : wind S. b. W., light hreeze : 
weather very fine : procellaria glacialis, laras maximus, a flock of' 
L. itidactylua : the weather gall * seen in S. E. 

* A remarktibledoiid of singular bae, being of a datp indigo blue, wltb adaah 
9f jvUaw, which gives it a graenlab cut. It generally appeals embosomed in 
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observer has them distiootlj enough in view, pertiou- 
larly with the aid of a good telescope. Very rarely 
did aoy rounded Bununit appear, and the extremely 
few io Dumber of that description were nearest to the 
shore, aod sliowed the cbaractenstic sharp fracture 
of basalt. Some huts were also discernible. No ap- 

April 16 : ther. 30° tbroug^oat : wind 8. E., atrotia; gale : cir- 
Tostratus overcast : sdow aod Bl^et : sea atreaked with foam : tbd 
lights, between 10 and II p. m. were exceedingly tpleodid, and 
seemed to make Benetnach a centre, but moving to N. E. 

April 17 : ther. 28' throughout : wind N. W., fresh breeze ; 
light vapoury cirroatrutus : the presence of cumolostratus to 3. E. 
indicatee land seen four to two leagues distant : this being dai^r* 
«as, stood out to sea : procellaria glacialis, larns maximum, balnns 
rostrata. 

April 18 : ther. 28*, 26°, 25° : wind E. S. E., strong breeze 
increasing : the whole of this day slightly overcast, and light hard 
snotr filing : circle of view not more than half a mile in radius : 
P. glacialis * on wing, going directly north : L. maximns and 
mate. 

April 19: ther. 21°, 19°, 15° : wind E. K. E., hard gale: sea 
yerj high : sky still overcast with snow cloud : the ropes and 
sails covered with ice : cold intense to sensation : snow falls sbarp 
Knd of icy form, traneparent : P. glacialis unusually active : one 



Apnl 20 : ther. 10", 8^°, i 1°, "S" : wind N. N. E. to N. N. W., 
fresh gale, varying every instant, abated to fresh breeze : sky 
overcast continually with snow cloud : the ocean spray, as it ri^'es, 
congealed into icy mist : no effect of freezii^ on nitrous, muriatic, 
or sulphuric acid, or on rum : the heats of atmosphere tbis day 
eltraordinary at intervals daring the gate. 

ctiier cloadi, oceupf log a veiy wuiU ipace. Tfa'w weather gall is itemied bf 
■eunen, aa a fcvere wind generalij coniea ftam the place where it (ppearr. For 
distinction sake, I beg to refer to the colour oT this cloud for tbe eipretsiOB 
" stormy blue." 
* The P. glaeUliB 1) a sore guide to the whale bantei?. 
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p«araDce of a plain, not even an inch, presented itself 
in an extent of coaet of more, than fiftj miles tbis day; 
and as far as the sight could ascertain frem the highest 
point of observation, the land inward seemed to b» 
uniformlj of the same cotifor mation, but the mountains 
appeared much higher. From the depth of snow 



April 21; ther. 10°, 12", 9«, 11": wind N. by E., light 
breeze, westing towards evening, and nearly calm : cirros- 
tralns illnminnted by sun-light : the ice blink in the horizon id- 
dicates the presence of ice leagues io extent : a seal, killed this 
day on a piece of ice, was there flayed by the sailors, body 
left behind: larus-eburneus in numbers, and a few of procellaria 

April 22: tber. 16", 21", 20": wind rariable from N. : over- 
cast with cirroBtratus : sea level as a lake; iceblink: temperature. 
of air much increased : mild, with cirpostratus variously illuminat- 
ed, having a rich yellow lustre where it meets the reflected tight 
from the ice : vast numbers of larus eburneus, and P. glacialis fol- 
lowing the ship : a pair of the phoca Grtenlandica killed : moon 
for the first time seen since Che change, and surroi^nded by a broad, 
somewhat ovate corona. ' 

April 23: ther. 21°, 26", 29" : wind N. E,, fresh breeze : cu- 
mulus in long train, with bases pointing southward : cirrostratus 
in distance accumulated to the sight as if comulostratus, but is not 
such : in the course of the forenoon sailed amongst several streams 
of ice : this sea is called by the whalers " the South West Coun- 
trj :" phoca vitulina, one ; P. hispida, two ; and P. maculala, one, 
killed on the ice : in afternoon, some slight nimbus having formed, 
some snoiv fell ; wind in E. by S. increased to a gale in the night, 
and aller midnight fell to a calm. 

April 24 : ther. 34", 42", 33° : wind S., strong breeze : at- 
mosphere filled with light milky haze : patches of brown cirrostttt- 
tus ; tbis sea lies east of the entrance to Hudson's Bay : a heavy 
swell from the S. E. 

April 25; ther. 33*, descending, to 19}": wind N. N. E., strong 
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with which those rocks seemed to he covered, the late 
wiater must have been very severe. Queen Anne's 
Cape is aa istand advaociDg very fortvardt aad forma 
a commoo wing to two fine adjacent bays. The land 
northward of this Cape is not nearly so e1evat«(d as 
that above mentioned. . 



gale : anoiv felling thick, ligbt aad soft : facns palmatae drifted 
past : many birds aroiiDd ; three small idands seen, and rocks 
over which the sea broke with for; : the fucus iramed the people 
of this danger : the atmosphere bo dense with clood ae to prevent 
a view of land: at noon tut observation being taken lat. 64°24'N. 
proved the islands seen to be to the aorChwacd of Baal's River ■ 
mouth, a most dangerous coast, as a great indraught is known 
about the entrance to that river, and against which manners are 
constantly cautioned ;* the islands seen lay N, E. of the 
sunken rdck : the snow fell in increased quantity, and of 
siogular shape, thin, pellucid, icy; generally from a centre, ■ 
six radii extend themselves ; the adjoined is an accurate I 
sketch. 

April 26 : ther. 1 8°, SO", 23'' : wind N. N. E., lig^t breeze : 
cirrostratuB in loose masses : many species of lans : a shoal <^ 
balixna physalns passed~in view ; some of very great length : after- 
noon remarkably fine : land at Baal's River seen : very lofty , 
peidied summits covered with snow : lat. by ot>serration 64° 14' N. 

April 27 : ther. 83°, 30% 28° ; wind N. E., fresh breeze : the 
wind nD&vourable for a passage': the high snowy peaks of Green- 
land in view abont forty miles distant : beautiful undulate and 
comoid cirrus in the zenith : cirrostratus lower, and cumulus 
in the horizon scattered amongst a milky stratus : cumalostratus 
^n N. W. indicates wind : cirrostratus lying br bdow the 
lofty Bummils of the mountains : water lying on the ship's deck 

■ It y tbODgbt the " LoadoPi" ■ nhde Aip, .was lo)t somewhere about this • 
dmdrul coait. 
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Od the 6th of May we passed Reef KoU at 
one p. m. The latitude of this island seems not 
to be accurately laid down upon the chart, which 
is serious, as it is the great beacon for the whale 
ships going to the northward. The upper strata of the 
rock of Reef KoU bear the appearance of basalt deep- 



and no appearance of freezing : cotymboa troile seen : lat. ob. 
64*83'N. 

April 28 : ther. «r, SO", 87", wind N. by W., light breeze : 
TBiioua modiflcBtiouB of cirroslratus, heavy, still, and dork : land 
distant ten leagues, and some ialanda with tovr conic topt. The 
• setting sun fiung hie radii from an abmpt collectian of cirrostratus, 
the field being richest yellow ; cnmutus inclining the snmmit to 
N. E. : moon surroanded with halo : some portions of iridescence 
risible : trichecus rosmaras seen i lat. GA" 41'. 

April 29 : ther. 27° throughout : wind K. E., atroi% breeze : 
cirrostratns overcast, discharging small soft snow : colymbui troile 
and anas moltisaima numerous. 

April 30 : ther. 19", 22", 19" : wind variable aboutN. : sttoi^ 
tide streain : loose ice mocb worn : cirrostratns : lat. obeerred 
64'> 44' N. 

Hay I ; ther. 26°, SS", 26° : wind S. E., light breeze : dif- 
fose cirrostratus covers the welkin : Ice blink is observable to* 
wards N. W. : air temperaie and pleasant: numerous trains of 
colymbns troile: some snow: the atmosphere having cleared, 
Uie land to &e southward of Cape Monkchese came in view ; 
there was a constant view of the land all this day : at 6 p. m. 
passed Qjueen Anne's Cape : meridian observation gave tat. 65** 
56' N. Sheets of ice, of decent congelation, lay around the ship 
in her coarse during this ailernoon, composed of pieces six or 
eight inches over, nearly circular, the interstices being filled op 
with similar small ones : the wind always fell as tt}e ship came mp 
with those sheets. 

Hay 2 : th^r. 19°, 22°, 18" : wind N. E., strei^ l»«eze : 
this, wind being contrary, the ship continued tacbng off and on be- 
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iy tinged with iron : lower'down it deepens to green- 
ish blue, with an irregularity, but sharpness of frac- 
ture, like that of the rock, clink basalt, on which 
stands the castle of Edinburgh. 

The island of Disko, called bj the natives Duskee, 
is visible from Reef Koll. At a distance of twenty 
miles it seemed hot far remote. It is table land* the 



fore the land juat N. of Q^een Anne's Cape : the cold intense : 
vast streams of ice sometimes in sight : eJoce noon the weather 
became excessirely cloady : aea, mdel; high, covered the deck 
with foam, which immediately became ice, to the great annoTance 
of the sailors : wind at times violent : masses of ice covering the 
aea : the pieces of jonng ice mach more minute than those ob- 
served the preceding day : a few of F. gtacialis seen. 

May 3 : ther. 15", 18", 16° : wind N. E,, fresh breeze in- 
creasing : ship standing off and on by land : the dip of the rock 
hereabouts seans to be about an angle of 60° N. and $■ : no birds 
■eea : in the latter part, continual snow shower, with sharpest 
cold : the wind continued in the same point a strong gate all th« 
day : lat. ob«. 6C° 38' North. 

May 4: ther. 10°, 1S°, 13°: wind N. E., strong breeze : 
the cold increased this day to a distressing degree. The Wild 
islands, with nnmeroas rocks near them, both not far distant from 
the coast, came into view : the fracture of the rock appeared reiy 
•harp : the colour and smoothness near the water gave it a re- 
■embioQce to greenstone ; numerous flocks of the anas moUiasima, 
colymbns troile, and of the genas lanu around in everj direction : 
much scattered ice : the atmosphere generally veiy clear. 

Hay 5 : tber. 10", Si", 18* : wind S. E., fresh breeze : ship 
Btandii^ in dose with the land, which no longer presented the an- 
gular prominences of the lands more to the southward : this Ues 
low with rounded summits, but no appearance of plain : after 
passing through streams of ice, and by bergs of the most fantastic 
forms, the ship was made hat to a berg, at a abort distance from 
the shore, in abotit ten firth«n> water ; saw this day a solitary ra« 
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interior parts more elevated than the southern side, 
ilnd scarcely swells above a plane. On the 7th of 
May, every part, but the steep faces of the rock, was 
covered with snow, which also ley upon the debris of 
the mountain : the parts however next the water were 
bare of snow. From the great distance at which it 
first becomes visible dbove the horizon, tbis island 
must be more than » mile in perpendicular height 
The face of the rock is torn in channels for the dis- 
charge of the dissolved snow, which, as they grow 
narrower in their descent, give the spaces between 
the appearance of stupendous pyramids, a resem- 
blance which is much heightened by the stratification 
exhibiting horizontal and parallel fissure, similar to 
regular building. The rock is basaltic, but not of 
that regular form which occurs in the Giants' Cause- 

ren, great Dumbers of Elider ducks, and some seals ; the latter 
beiog remarkably cautions of obaervatioa ; the state of cloud was 
nniforml; haze : the tide here is amazingly r^id : ifilaods aroond ; 
these are the Wild IslaDda. 

May 6 ; ther. 17°, 36°, 21° : wind S., fresh breeze : ship 
fast off irom the berg, and proceeding to the northward ; Boondiug 
near the land ten fathoms: twenty- one ships in sight: this, daj 
heard of the melancholy loss of the London with all her crew : a 
light stratus is the only cloud in view : atmosphere agreeably 
mild : immense flocks of ducks on wing ; hereabouts is their fa- 
vourite haunt for rearing their young. About 8 p. m. passed the 
western islands, which lie low and very flat, muchinhahited by the 
natives : Disko io sight, appearing high above the horizon : saw 
flocks of colymbus grylle, also a raven : immense numbers of pro- 
cellaria'glacialiB making rapid flight to the north-westward. 

May 7 : ther. 25°, 30", 26° : wind S. E., strong breeze. 
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way. Its height is sixty feet There are' parts 
liowever where the stratification ia much more regular. 
These remarks chiefly regard the south side abo^ 
Fortune Bay, which seems to be that part of thia 
island which has been least afiected by that awful 
convulsion which at some remote period dcoudated 
and destroyed this portion of the globe. Probably 
the ruin that came upon these countries moved, in its 
terribly pr<^ress, from the north-westward ; and, 
having forced a passage through the Waygat Strait, 
swept round through the southeast bay, and so spared 
Disko. In support of such conjecture, it may be ad- 
vanced, that Hare Island, lying nearly north of Disko, 
at the entrance to Waygat Sound, is low and flat, as 
it were the base of a mountain whose summit had 
been torn away. The contiguous point of Disko 
shelves into the sea, as if having suffered from the 
same cause : whilst that side of Disko that overlooks 
the Waygat consist^ of lofty peaks, behind which there 
lie deep valleys, where the torrent rioted, having 
failed to carry away the more elevated parts. More- 
over, that part of Disko called Flat Foot Shore, 
which lies over against Makkely Onit, has evidently 
suffered during the same devastation. Neither would 
that portion of the island called New and Old Lievelj 
have survived the wreck, were it not for the strong 
resistance made by that part which is known by the 
name of the Black Land. The rock ofLievely, now 
so dangerous to navigators, which h bare at low 
water spring tides, and which is nothing but the re- 
mains of some part of the mountain, is a further proof 
of the justice of the abore assertion. The existence 
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of Disko Bftj, Fortune Bay, Love Bay, and the ot&er 
lecesses in the bosmn of this remarkable rock, owe their 
existence to the violence of the flood which, boiling at the 
resistance opposed to it on the nor^ side, rushed over 
the higher lands to the southward, and there pouring 
onward, in its rage hollowed out those several bays, 
and meeting with the other contending currents com- 
ing through the Waygat, end down the Straits, com- 
pleted the work of destruction, and effected the forma- 
tion of South East Bay. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THB STATE OP GRESNLAND, AS INSULAR) OH 
COHTINBNTAL. 

Sating conducted tb6 reader thus far sAas^ tbia 
dreary coast, and this part of the subject being ap- 
propriate to our purpose, I shall here beg leave to 
take into coosideratioD the actual state of the coun- 
tries called GrejSDland ; chieflj with a view to inquire 
whether that sta^e be insula- or contiueQtal. 

Spitzbergeo, or New or East Greenland, has been 
already determined by Lord Mulgrave to be an island. 
So far the. necessity is removed pf alluding further to 
that portion of these lands. The whate fisheries, as 
they are called, when spoken of as the Greenland 
fisheries, are always carried on to the westward of ' 
Spttzbergen, and usually so that the vessels in that 
trade often have a view of some part of that island in 
the course of the season. Westward of tfie fishing 
ground, the perpetual ice presents an insurmountable 
barrier to any attempt to explore the eastern coast of ' 
West or Old Greenland above a certain degree, where 
Herjolfs Ness, in the sixty-third degree, forms a bold 
round promontory. It is not recorded that any na- 
vigator has penetrated further north than this point 
on the eastern side, though some charts exhibit inlets 
bearing Dutch or Danish names somewhat higher up. 
We may, therefore, fairly assume it as a fact, that 
6 
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Greenland on the eastern side from Hevjoirs Ness to 
tlie pole is decidedly unexplored, and the reports of 
experienced seamen are positive in expressing the im- 
possibility of coming within many degrees of the sup- 
posed tine of coast from the continual presence of ice ; 
and that the ice which is carried to the southwaid 
from the Greenland fishing grounds is always limited 
to a certain meridian, westward of which it has heen 
tiever known to break up. Eastward of this parallel 
-they have at times penetrated beyond the eighty- 
Iburth degree. 

South end Westward of HerjolPs Neas is Skaga^ 
fiord, a sound, the t«rittin«tion of which was otwt as- 
certained ; but from its apparent <ilire«tion,.it is tlioaght 
to hav« a comtnunicatiuQ with Makltely Onit i» South- 
fast Bay, at Disko. 

Between HeijolPa Nen and Staten i&ok diere 
wen many «aare inlets inhabited ib forsMr tidoe^ 
Whether these i^ta may not hare a leading into the 
preceding communication, flotut not be looked upon as 
ftt Variance with probability. 

No one now will doubt that Frobisher's Straits 
penetrate the whole of southern Greenland, or rather 
open into some vast internal sea, whence the Ice is 
annually carried westward, so es to oh^mct the m* 
trance to those parts from the side of Hudson^s Bay. 

Staten Hook, also the most southem extremity of 
Greenland, and Cape' Farewell, the soudi<-weatem«x- 
treraity, have been both determined to be islands, be- 
tween which there lies an immense bay, crowded with 
islands.^ The bottom of thos, never having been yet 
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explored, fsay be suppose^j to bare many inlet? braoch- 
ing into Frobisher'3 Straits- 
Let us turn our attention to BaaPs River, which iq 
rather a gulf peoetratiag Greenland to the N. G. Th« 
extremity of this wfiter haa not been as yet laid dowi. 
It is supposed to extend to Ulsko by some inlet lead* 
ing into South-East Bay. In its length it is impossi* 
ble to deny but it may have coramMnication with Skaga- 
fiord, and the inlfind waters in Frobisher's Straits. 

Whether l^uth Bay is connected with BaaPs River 
is not easy to assert, as then is no datum for such an 
assertion. 

Makkely Onit in South'East Bay hu been always 
allowed as ntnging into a water, which, if free from 
iee, would permits passage into t|ie northern Atlantic 
North of iVlaltkely Onit ar« numerous passages 
opening into internal seas in the northern parts of 
Greenland, some of which have been penetrated by 
the boats of the whale hunters, the men of which, on 
their return, invariably reported that they had ob- 
served fair, open sea^ before them after they had gone 
a very little way. 

In Jacob's Bay there is one very remarkable pas- 
sage of sinjilar description ; ao also one, if not mpre, 
in North-Eftst Bay; and proceeding further north, 
th« Qunerotts sowids tip to the Women's Islands and 
forward to the Devil's Thitmb, »n isolated natural 
column, in 74* 53' north latitude, various openings 
present themselves, which, no doubt, lead to so many 
ways of traversing this Arctic Archipelago. 

A few circmnstancee more will malerlally assist in 
this inquiry. The whale hunters are ananimously of 
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opinion that Greenland consists entirely of islands i 
" for," say they, " wherever chance or iaclination led 
as, on almost any part of the coast, we saw nothing 
to prevent us from sailing as far inwards as we liked.** 
The hahits of the whale, who is observed always run- 
ning for some one or other of those passages, and 
some, when stricken, dragging the boats so far that 
the people witnessed open clear water to a boundless 
extent, are in a great degree confirmatory evidence 
of the fact But one circumstance, not the least 
curious in natural history, is, that a whale, struck by a 
man at Greenland, i. e. at Spitzbergen, escaped, and 
was in a short time after killed, and taken by a rela- 
tive of the same mtm, who was then at Davis's Straits. 
This curious fact was determined by the harpoon, 
bearing the mark of the former, being found in the 
body of the animal when taken. 

The north-east coast of Greenland, therefore, be- 
ing unexplored, and the probable intersection of its 
southeastern, southern, western, and north-western 
parts, by navigable waters being adduced, besides 
the other circumstances, in aid, it may, I presume, 
be inferred, that the state of Greenland is not con- 
tinental but insular. But whether the research wiH 
be ever eatabKshed by future proofs of more de- 
cisive character, or whether any circumstances will 
warrant the hazard, must be left for time to de- 
termine. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE KATITES OF GREENLAND. 

Tre description of sayage life is nearly alike appli- 
cable to almost everj portion of mankind placed belovf 
a certain degree of refinement The necesaary meani 
to prolong life are so varied by chance, conveniencei 
or choice, in di£fereot nations, that what is familiarly 
called comfort becomes invested with a thousand 
meanings when used as descriptive of compai^tive 
happiness. The poor Greenlander, feasting on bis 
raw food, is as truly happy in such luxury as the 
citizen o£ a more indulgent climate who is uneasy io 
his armed chair until he has the delight of gloting 
over his pudding, a seventh dish at his usual dinaer. 
In the humble, yet happy, people that are found io 
the high northern latitudes, and are generally knowy 
by the name of Uie Esquimeaux, more of that spirit of 
contentment, which is the genuine ofi&pring of neces- 
sity, is discernible than probably in any other class of 
maokind whatsoever. 

It is not the material of satiety that constitutes 
what is generally estimated as domestic comfort. So 
far as the mere necessaries of life are considered in 
relation to tiiis, the Palais Royal is perhaps as scanty 
as Uie hut of the-Esquimeaux. The Tartar who be- 
Btrides his dinner, which, to save tine atid cookery, is 
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placed within his saddle skirts, l6oks to an eojojmeDt 
of relish equally 5ne to his taste as the double repast 
of turtle is to the Liverpool merchant EtnbrowDed 
in his dreary retreat, the Greenlander feels no in- 
cotivenicDce, unless the accidental severity of thft 
weather forbid his accustomed seal-bunttng ; and 
ibould this blessing, with the other casualties of his 
better fortune, come opportunely and in plenty, it may 
be very truly asserted, that he envies not the lot of 
any fellow mortal. 

The influence of climate has beeo frequently re- 
ferred to as a source of those diutinctions that mark 
the various tribes of mankind. No person in the pre- 
sent period will venture, one would suppose, to pro- 
due* another Adam as ^e progenitor from whom the 
coppery savage of America would claim a distmct 
descent, rather than attribute his singular complexion 
knd warlike character to the influence of local cir- 
cumstances. The wants and hardships which hift 
forefathers have known, and the severe but necessary 
exertions to overcome those difficulties, must have 
produced strong and permanent ccmstitutional effects, 
growing more into character by succeeding years, and 
on its transmission to posterity always increased. As 
an exposition of this principle, the difference of man- 
ners already between the United States' American 
and his British predecessors, has become very strongly 
marked ; and little doubt can be entertained but that 
in the progress of several centuries the North Ameri^ 
can colonist will he as remote in habits and general 
character from the European as both at present stand 
in g^ograjthical situation. 
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Tin vast populfttioa of the northern regions of the 
•arthf has. been long a niBtter of surprise. The de- 
etructioD o( the eastern empires, China, for instance, 
and that of Indiaf from the irruptimi of the Tartar 
hordes, are memorable proofs of the population of the 
North having been in early times amazingly great 
The ruin of the Roman empire followed from the same 
cause ; imd, in a later period, the world has witnessed 
the annibilaticm of one of the most warlike anniei 
that ever was known, by the descendants of those 
Tery Tartars. 

There may be assumed a line embracing the globe 
to be considered as an equator of cirilization, towards 
which, as man approximates, his faculties are ob- 
served to be more perfectly developed ; whilst on the 
other hand, receding from this equator, some of die 
faigher and aiore beautiful portions of human charac- 
ter die away. Ancient Greece would appear to be 
traversed by this line. Here the finest specimens of 
tnan in full possesaion of his faculties, in refinement of 
ODaQDers, language, and the arts^ have existed ; and 
if the moderns have surpassed the inhabitants of aa~ 
cieot Greece in aught, they have had the lights of 
the ancients to direct them. The Divine wisdom dis^ 
played in the New Testament is another splendid 
proof of the truth of the position above assumed. It 
appeared amrag mankind difiusiDg benevolence and 
peace to all the nations of the earth from a spot with- 
in the limits laid down. 

This line, hew«ver, is not always unbroken, but is 
subject to variations arising from localities, which 
must ever exercise a predominant influence over man- 
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kiod. We mzy also notice that it is not at variaDce- 
with the geoerai laws of oature that difierences maj 
arise subject to sucb inStwDce. The lioe by which 
the mariner's needle ie directed to the north is not 
always steadily noted by the magnet. The variation 
of the compass, the irregular motions of the needle* 
sometimes in the vicinity of mouDtains, and oHen 
where the land is very little elevated, are evidence 
that circumstances will cause a deviation from a uni- 
versally estaUished rule. Perhaps it is to some un- 
seen cause that the great diversity of human charac- 
ter is to be attnbuted ; and some persons will insis.t 
that half the happiness of life depends upon that very 
diversity. 

Situation has a suiprising effect also on the human 
constitution and character. The inhabitant of the 
mountain difiers essentially from the inhabitant of the 
plain; their pursuits and passions are widely dif- 
ferent. The one is all energy, activity, and simpli- 
city; the other comparatively gross, plodding, and 
inactive. The mountaineer, striding over bis bills, is 
roused to action by the gust that shakes the oak above 
his slumber; a light meal fits him for the toils of hardy 
life ; and in the quick ardent glance, and sinewy step, 
are evolved those energies derived to him from bis 
situation, and which he fancies have descended to him 
from, his sire. Rarely, however, is such a situation 
the nursery of science. It is in the champaign 
couDtry that the historian will find the origin of all 
those arts by which modem society is now so much 
improved. 

The early dispersion of mankind could not have 
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been attf^ded with those remarkable effects all at 
once. Ceoturies must have passed before the various 
ramifications could drop into separate nations ; and 
clitndte, situation, and habits must have exercised their 
powers long before national distiactions could be re- 
cognised. The tide of population descending into 
the more temperate regions, spread over the limits 
of Europe, and filled it with a race of men who were 
equally removed from the enervating sofbiess of 
Asiatic climate, and the more severe and chilling in- 
duence of frost On this poiot rests the main dis- 
tinction. 

Heat, as has been before observed, when in excess* 
produces effects similar to those of excessive cold. 
Hence, as population is traced north or south from a 
certain assumed line, the high, august forehead, the 
erect figure, and calm majestic dtportment, recede 
and dwindle. The African exhibits the organs of 
sens* largely developed — patulous nostrils, large lips 
and mouth, prominent eyes — all proportionally in- 
creased; whilst, in the same degree, the internal 
organs of the mind become diminished, until the 
character is scarcely above that of idiocy. The so- 
cial a^ections are, under such circumstances, es.- 
tremety weak, and consequently the progress of 
civilization is visibly enfttarrassed. But as the c^d 
of northern regions can be mitigated by artificial 
means, the situation of the» Laplander or Samoeide 
is consequently less in extreme than that of the in- 
habitant of the torrid zone, who is perpetually ex- 
posed to a burning sun. In the manners and tempers 
of both there is a manifest distinction. Ferocious, 
7 
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vengeful, and rapacious, the African will allow no- 
thing to thwart bis resistless passion; whilst on the 
contrary the Arctic Tartar, humble and simple, is 
content with his dreary wastes and precarioas sub- 
■eistence, seldom raising his mind to the attractions of 
revoluticMi. 

The early discoverers of Greenland were surprised 
to meet with a people already in possession of those 
'teoiftitries. They deswibed them as diminutive in 
person, dressed in skins, and moving about in little 
boats covered also with skins. They are represent- 
ed as not having ships; and yet subsequent adven- 
turers from Europe met tribes of this same people 
both in Newfoundland and the waters north qf that 
place, and also in Greenland. 

That this description exactly suits the natives of 
Greenland at the present day will, not be disputed ; 
but it must appear singular, that a people confessedly 
aboriginal in those inhospitable regions, should, after 
a lapse of nearly two thousand years, be found the 
eame in every respect at the present day, as they ap- 
peared to the first European voyagers. 

Charlevoix, a French historian of much accuracy, 
states their national appellation to be Esquimeaux; 
w^ch is a word of their own language having a 
French termination. This Writer explains the term 
&s meaning ''etfters of raw flesh ;" but to this inter- 
pretation some objection* may be reasonably made. 
For instance, would any pevple be found desirous to 
stigmatize themselves with a nickname ? One only 
reply to this can appear satisfactory, which is, that 
they might give themselves such a name to mark the 
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BUperiority^ as they may conceive, of their own na- 
tion above every other, in their being able to partake 
of the fruits of tbeir hunting on the spot, whilst the 
other aiust perish unless be have the unoeceesary luxury 
of cooking. The value of this observation, however, 
is much diminished, when it is known that the Green- 
lander, though he can eat his food undressed, and 
generally does so, by no means would prefer that 
mode to the greater comfort of having hie -'dinner in 
the European manner ; but he is, in a great degree, 
compelled to adopt the former custom of necessity ; 
and the effects arising from custom are well known to 
infuse themselves into the constitution, and produce 
what is generally denominated habit Ellis relates a 
story of a youth who had been carried away from his 
native country, and, on his return, the sailors having 
killed a seal, he eagerly seized a portion of the raw 
6,esh lind ate it, expressing his delight at finding a cir- 
cumstance which BO strongly brought to mind' his 
dear native country. 

The fact, however, is, that the national appellation 
by Ahich these people distinguish themselves from. 
others is not Esquimeaux, as has beentso Iraig receiv- 
ed, but is by themselves pronounced in quite a di£fer- 
ent manner. Were I to write it, as 1 observed it 
spoken by them, it shotld be UskeemS ; (pronounced 
according to our sounds oos-k^ma ;^ and of this ap- 
pellation they are as proud^s a native of this country 
is of the name of Briton. Any person de^rous of ob- 
taining their immediate attention and civility, should 
address them with the term Uskee, which never fails 
to ensure that respectful regard wHich is shown by 
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coDciHated miDcIs^ The PngPish sailora indulge fq 
their aBual humour of abbreviating names, and have 
not refrained ■ from exercising their iogenuitj in re- 
ducing Uskee into Yali, which ingenuity, however, has 
not afforded much satiafaction to the nataves. Proba- 
bly by similar means the North American Yankee has 
been invented. 

From these remarks it must be apparent that there 
is not much dependence to be ppt on the explanation 
given by Charlevoix ae to tbeir national name. He 
says, that Abenaqui Esquimantsic signifies eater of 
raw flesh, and that they are the only nation in the 
world that eats raw flesh ; but the accounts of many 
Tartar tribes are positive in asserting, that the eating 
of raw flesh is known and practised in many parts of 
northern Tartary, and that the Tartar horseman 
usually has no other mode of preparing his repast than 
by placing it on his horse's back beneath the saddle, 
which practice cannot be looked upon as a refinement 
in cookery. Hence it is evident that the Greenlanders, 
or Uskee-m^ tribes, must have received their national 
name from some other cause. 

In all the rewlutions that language has undergone, 
the pronoun seems to have maintained a- sort of in- 
violability throughout all nations. This is very re- 
markable in the present case,*' in which the personal 
pronoun, belonging to the speaker, is obviously the 
same as in oiher languages. Thus, when an Uskee 
wishes to express absolute refusal, he says, na-me, i. e. 
not for me. Requesting the reader to bear this in 
mind, I shall next mention that the old Roman term 
for water is writleo asqua ; and, as it is evidently a 
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remnant of an origiirallaQguage carried from the Elast 
in the course of colonization, it will not be overstrain- 
ed to Ond its u»e adopted hy otiier people very far 
remote from the theatre of the Latin - tongue. ' An- 
other term in the language just mentioned is the word 
cunnus, signifying woman, the " belli teterrima cau- 
sa" of the satirist. The reader will probably be 
somewhat surprised to find a similar term in use 
among the Greenianders. The Uskee tells you that 
the name of bis wife is cuna. Besides* Uie old Latin 
word cunabula, cradle, has a relative term in the lan- 
guage of tho Uskee-me, cuna-bla-bush, coitus. 

Taking notice, therefore of the word asqua, water, 
and applying it to the term Uskee, it requires very 
little aid of the imagination to find a close analogy. 
This, analogy is supported by the fact, that these 
people are nowhere found but in the vicinity of water. 
From it they draw subsistence ; and its presence must 
be ever foremost Jn their thoughts, and naturally lead 
them to designate their nation peculiarly by some 
term, in which water must bear a prominent share: 
The adjunct of me gives additional force to this ob- 
servation, as the. moment an Uskee-mi makes his ap- 
pearance amoDgst them, though pi'eviousty sft entire 
stranger, he is -hailed with joy by this name, and is 
therefore entitled to alf the rights of hospitality. 

Before we come to speak of their maQipers and cus- 
toiQB, it may not be amiss to attempt an inquiry as to 
their original residence. In this respect, it is best to 
consider them exclusively as fishermen, as they are 
seldom known to stray a day^s journey from ^e shore 
inland. It is tnie, indeed, they sometimes go in pur- 
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suit oC dttr ; but as on the. American side such pur- 
suit would lead theni into the neighboui hood of na- 
tions hoatiie to them, and consec^uently produce less 
or more the reduction of their numbers, which tbej 
are most careful to avoid, they are very unwilling to 
expose themselves to such hazard, and content them- 
selves with what they can procure from the sea. In 
Greenland, however, there must be deer, more par- 
ticularly towards tlie south. It is rare in those blands 
to sec any anhaal of ^at description, and deer-skin is 
seldom seen td form a part of their dress. The 
Danes, indeed, may deprive them of such skios, by 
inducing the poor creatures to barter with their mas- 
ters; and hence the rare occurrence of seeing an 
Uskee furnished with any portion of deerrskiD. lo 
Hudson's Bay, the name for a deer is, according to 
writers who have given accounts of that country, 
tuk-toa ; and in Greenland the same is pronounced 
more softly, and may be written tu-tu (too too.) I'he 
trilling difference of sound in this instance is nothing : 
and it is mentioned as tending to ideotiiy the people 
wh(S inhabit Greenland and Hudson's Bay. There 
can be no doubt of their having a common origin, be- 
ing in |ize, customs and pursuits, precisely on the 
same seal*. 

In person they are diminutive, but stoutly made. 
They seldoo^ stand above four feet four inches, ex- 
cept in Greenland, where the national figure is changed 
by intermarrlagfi with the Danes. The native Ub- 
kees do not cordially associate with, this mixed race, 
which they consider as degenerate, la complexion, 
tljey are generally of an olive-brown. Their forehead 
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and the sides of the head, above the temples, are 
greatly depressed ; the crown is elevated considera- 
bly ; and the back of the head is depressed, as the 
forehead. The smaller eod of a hen's egg presents 
a familiar resemblance to their cranium. Their eyes 
are usually small, but piercing, not brilliant ; and the 
calm mild manner with which they contemplate a 
stranger gives a good idea of the power of their eye. 
Their vision is astonishingly strong, by means of 
which they can distinguish objects at an incredible 
distance. The snow glare ailects their eyes very 
much, whieh are often observed to be inflamed. — 
Against this inconvenience, they have many ingenious 
contrivances, in the manner of eye-shades, which are 
usually a piece of wood made to fit across the eyes, 
having two fine slits, and a pinhole in the centre of 
each to correspond to the centre of vision. Their 
cheek bones are high, which, with their rounded flab- 
by cheeks, renders the nose by no means a promi- 
nent feature. Their lips and mouth are generally 
large ; the former very much protruded. The. 
lower part of their face altogether forms a strik- 
ing contrast to their narrow forehead, and is a chief 
distinguishing feature of this -people. The. women 
differ little from the men, except that they are not so 
tall. Their hands are remarkably fine, small, and neat. 
The same remark applies with regard to their feet 

The dress of both seses is nearly alike, the women 
being distinguished only by their jacket terminating 
in a triangular piece, before and behind, reaching 
nearly to the knees. Nothing about the persons of 
the Uskee-mis is more remarkable than their hair. 
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It hangs from their poll, long, blacky coarse and l&ak, 
exactlj like thp hairy parts t>f the wbaleh6ne. The 
women tie it in a biioch upon the top of the head, 
which takes away innch of the unsightUneas of such 
an object. 

Having stated so much regarding the person of the 
Greenlander, we shall proceed to trace him in his emi- 
gration. 

That they arc of Tartar origin, maybe very fairly 
assumed. Their general cast of feature, their retired 
and cautions habits, and above all their unconquerable 
disposition to change their place of abode, are evident 
proofs of this assumption being correct In this view, 
then, some of them may be considered as having 
moved westward, and colonized 'Lapland, where they 
are found in boats of the same construction as those 
of the Greenlander and Hudson's Bay Esquimeaux, 
and devoted to the very same pursuits. Others pro- 
ceeding northward and eastward, peopled the Sa- 
moeid country, and whether hy accident or design, 
ventured across Behring's Straits,* which, consider- 
ing'their surprising dexterity in the management of 
their little boats, was not at all difficult to effect. 
Beside^ on an expedition of this nature they are 
never unemployed. The ice, which covers that Strait 
at certain times, serves as a place of repose to the 
seals, which may be truly termed the live stock o( the 
Greenlander. These animals, therefore, in the course 



* Behring, in bis voyage, found the small islands lying across 
the Straits peopled by Esqaimeaux, for such thp; appeared bj 
their dress and manners. 
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of the expedition, become a» certab - resource agaiDst 
limine; as every part of Ae seal is turned to account— 
the very intestines being usefully ecDplojed by way of 
floats atlached to the darts. The wiKoen, too, who 
are never left behind when a removal is carried on, 
will, during such a voyage, convert the seal or bird 
skins into convenient dresses, so that this little roving 
tribe are seldom at a loss, the seaisupptying all their 
wants. 3hould an extensive field of ice present itself, 
ifaey at once get out of their boats, each mui takes his 
kaiak on his head; the' women must look after their 
umiak ; (the jiames of the fishing and family boats ;) 
and, in this manner they traverse immense fields of ice, 
which saves the tabou^ of paddling round them, and, 
of course, shortens their journey very considerably. 
Such is their patience under toil, 'when seated in their 
bo ats upoii their favoarite element, that they usually 
perform the distance of twenty leagues a day. That 
is the way in which they describe a day's-rowing in a 
kaiak. In this manner it is very plain that they might 
have passed along the arctic shores of North Ame- 
rica; and if the conjecture be plausible, they mi^ht, 
year after year, have extended themselves through 
the numerous waters that are spriokled over that un- 
explored region, exulting in the solitudes tiiey met 
with, and which to them were secure blessings. 

Thus have they, in the course of their emigration, 
passed from Siberia into America, and sprwd them- 
selves over all the shores of North America to the 
eastward, always settling upon low islands, contiguous 
to the best waters for killing seals and wild fowl, 
&c: a people so accustomed to hardy fare .could not 
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be much at a lose to hnd-h. reudehce an such a coast, 
whence the passage to Greeolan'd was not difficult. 
The latter, however, muat have been attended with 
much difficulty and danger. But that it has been 
effected is undoubtedly true, as the first European 
advenbirers found them in pttssession of that country 
in the tenth century. So al&oabout that pei;iod they 
mere found as far soudi as Newfoundland. Thers 
must cMisequedtly have elapsed a great number of 
years before they could have advanced so far souU^ 
ward ; and, of course, their emtgratioa must have 
commenced at a period previous to the Christian era. 

In the course of their wanderings, coining in contact 
with other tribes, who from causes, not necessary to 
form a part of this inquiry, had already spread over 
■other parts of the American continent, and being of 
peaceful and very unwarlike habits, they were unfit 
to associate with thetr new neighbours. The conse- 
quence was, that the red Indians, as they are termed^ 
who lived entirely by the chase, usually attributed to 
their timid neighbours every unfavourable change of 
weather that interfered with their hunting. Hence 
arose wars, which to the present day are continued 
with undiminished asperity. The appearance too of 
the U^l^e, clad in his skins,, his head wrapped in a 
hood, and his whole figure lowly, and little expressive 
of warlike character, was remarkably contrasted with 
the tall,^raceful figure of the red man, accustomed to 
warfare, and impatient of intrusion. 

The Uskees, in self-defence, must have learned also 
how tDfight,3nd doubtless retaliated with devastating 
efiect, having always a sure retreat in their boats. 
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This diaposition the early settlers from tiorWBj found 
to their cost, when they provoked Aem to vengeaoce 
in Greenland, and were in consequence extirpated. 
Neither did asubsequent visit from the Earopoans tend 
to diminish the rancour ariwng from unprovoked' in- 
jury. For, in the year }605, Christian IV. of Den- 
mark having sent out Admiral Liodenow with a small 
fleet, under the guidance of John Knight, an EngUsh 
mariner, in search of Old Greenland, " they seized 
four wild men, and were obliged to kill one of fliem to 
render the others tractable ;" a most extraordinary 
specimen truly of (Luropejin refinement. 

In the settlement of Newfoundland and Canada by 
the Engheh and French, those Uskees who had ven- 
tured so far south, and had been there- established for 
centuries, finding 'the strangers determined on retain- 
ing possession of the country^ unanimously resolved 
to abandon those shores, which they accordingly did ; 
and have since fixed their abode in the northern parts 
of Hudson's Bay, and among the lakes and seas in the 
northern parts of North America, where they now re- 
main unmolested, except by some of their warlike 
seighbours from the southward and westward. 

Mr. EHis states that the severity of th^ cold* beyond 
the 8ixty-fir«t degree causes the trees to dwindle into 
brushwood, and that none .of the human speciA ap- 
peared beyond the sixty-seTentb ddgree, inferring 
that human life could not sustain the cold bi^^ond thfA 
degree. .This applies, in Mr. Ellis's account, to the 
aatives around the bottom of Hudson's -Bay ; but the 
shores northward and north-westward of that degree 
remain to be satisfactorily explored ; in which event 
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It ivill certably be ibuod that .Uskees iohabi^ coun- 
tries of mucfi higher. latitudes tiiaa the sixty-eevendi. 
On the GrcHilaod side of Davis's Straits it was sup- 
posed- that 00 Datives existed beyond the sixlj-fouilh 
degree; but subsequent research found them DUioe- 
rous along the coast as far as Disko. Here discovery 
seeoaed to terminate ; but not long after, other navi- 
gators met with a population sprinkled over the law 
islaDde up to the seventy-third degree,, where tho 
voyagers saw many women in boats, and traded with 
them for seal skins, An^ unicorns' horns. It is a p^i- 
tive fact, moreover, that th^y have been met witb at 
the DeviPs Thumb, in the seventy-fifth degree nearly, 
provided with muskets. How muqb fuither north 
they cau be traced is doubtful; but that they can eiist 
beyond the degree stated by Mr. Ellis is without 
question. Hence aljae attaes a 'presumptioo diat the 
cold in those high latitudes is not of such seTerity as 
te forbid living there through the. winter, particulaHy 
if due precaution be (^served. 

At Disko, or rather at Lievely, there is 9. Danish 
settlement, -where a factor constantly resides, and lives 
very cooc^rtably. The Danish government msuotaiiui 
a goveilior for the superintendepce and management 
of their concerns m that quarter, who oyistantly re- 
sides there. Bu|[bn hazarded an opioioo that there 
was 00 ic0 at the pola, grounding his conjecture .on 
the suppg^d warmth of the a.tBiosphereinthat[Jace; 
but this part of the subject shall be taken into consi- 
deration more fully, when we come to discuss the 
question of- a north-west passage. 

The Danes, in re-establishing their claims to the 
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pOMesaion of Gl'eelalaDd, have done verj tittle to- 
wards ameliorating tbe condition of ^e natirea. The 
Ds^ural dispo^tioo however of the Uakeea, Gipsej- 
like, makes them appMir to cbnfpnD.ttf die maonera 
aod nligion of their Otasters ^ yet fittie doubt of their 
iDsiocerity exists. It must be acknowledged that the 
conduct of mmy of the Danes sent thither, as it is said, 
tor their crimes, is not well cakulated to reooncile 
them to European sentiiDeDts. , Tbej are, if spoiled 
1^ euch cornet example, looked upon as nntrMitable t 
aod ft>sen9ible writer, descaotfpg on their UDwilliog- 
nees to become ooayerted, represeots them as hstening 
very attentively- to Christian eshortatioB, and when 
aeked if they usderstood all that had been said to 
th«a, ^eir answer was childishly aflumative, when it 
was evident they dM notco^tprjebend or retain a tittle 
of the subject *' They are such s^pts in disguisiDg 
or .suppressing their |tAwi("iB, that oOe might take 
them for stoics in apftaarance." This short sentence. 
shows very fully their calm and p^aoeful temper: 
They never bterrupt any person when speaking'; 
and their ref^y.is setwtble and brief, and mailed with 
the most respectful deference to the person they ad- 
dress, provided' he commands their good, amnion. It 
i» when tbey do not esteem the man» that they are 
liable to die name of stoics in appearance. 

The Danish convicts and settlers have Hitermarried 
with the Uskee women,, and a mixed generation ia 
^ now remarkably predpmioaat where the goremmeDt 
has been fixed. Some of the children of tbe Euro- 
peans by .the Uskee wpmen are quite fair, but all hare 
that remarkable attachment to their country whidl 
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the genuine natives evince. The young man vho 
autused the people at Hull, Leith, and in the Thames, 
with the exercise of his kai^k was the son of a Dane, 
but his mother was a native of Greenland. It is s^d 
that the sister of that joung tnah teas so much grieved 
at the thoughts of his going freui his dear home that 
she pined away and died .o( grief. Such is their exces-^ 
sive attachment to their country. ■ 

In their intercourse with strangers, they are atfirst 
shy and cautious, but firm in Uieir manners. That 
reserve s«on disappeei;s when they ar^ kindly treated, 
and they freely communicate their knowledge of any 
thing asked them. Their experience extending but 
little beyond the arts befitting the necessary occupa* 
tions of their own peculiar mode of life, make^ their 
information of inconsiderable value when applied to 
the greater concerns of European commerce. They 
appear sensible of their deficiency lo this respect ; and 
when they gi«e reply to the inquiries of the whale 
hunters, it is always frank but diffident. Any effort 
to extend their experience boyond the' contracted 
circle of', their wants, is attended with such a train 
of imaginary difficulty, that fe^, if any of them have 
ever ventured out of the fiwtsteps of their forefa- 
thers. The Uskee-m^ jacket, -trowsers, -boots, 'darts 
and canoe (for they use this name for a boat in- 
discriminately with kaiak) are identically the same 
a$ they -have been observed more than 800 years 
ago. 

The gt«at difficulty of obtaining froro'these people 
accurate informatJdn respecting the northern coun- 
tries, is a source of'perpeiual error and perplexity.* 
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Looking with a jealous eye on all strangers, and 
tempted by the richnesa of some paltry present, but 
which appears in their ^yes of much value, they have 
frequently shown a desire to communicate accounts 
of their country and its resources, greatly exagge- 
rated, in order to make their information on such 
subjects appear of the utmost importance to the 
people from whom such communications were known 
to bring superior advantages to them. It is a pre- 
vailing trait in uncivilized life, to desire strongly such 
things as come within the direct apprehension of par- 
ticular wants. This is signally exemplified in the 
African, who, dead to (he calls of consanguinity, ts 
ansious to deporate his graceful neck with a string of 
StaSbidshire ware at the* expense of a child ; and the 
wife- of his bosom must often be a bit of barter, in 
order that the human beast may contemplate his per- 
fections in a mirror^ in her stead. The same pro- 
pensity exists in the bumble Esquimeaux as in the ' 
African;' but the desires of the former are finely 
chastened by a reserve that seems almost peculiar to 
this people. The tie of c6nsanguinlty binds the arctic 
inhabitant too clpsely to be unfastened : it is a gordian 
knot of a texture too refindd and complicated to be 
undone: it is genuine, unsophisticated nature, nursed 
in the continual presetite of all that is dear to ex- 
istence, and which no temptation can destroy. 

There is not probably a nation on the earth more 
signalized for urbanity than are the inhabitants of 
Greenland.' To witness the. splendour of a London 
assenbly, its luxuries, elegance and grandeur, and 
(were it possible) to turn the eye.tlie next instant oo- 
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the little patriarchal circle in an Uskee hut, few com- 
moQ DUods Would relish the comparison ; yet to any 
one accustomed to reflect, and to appreciate Ae hap- 
piness of mankind comparatively, on the scale of ne- 
cessary wants and wishes, the lot of the apparently 
wretched Greentander is far from being raiserablei 
In truth, had European luxury and its alluremeata 
been withheld, his state would have still remained in 
aboriginal simplicity and happiness^; and, if - any 
thought arise to disturb his constitutional tranquillity 
of mind, it proceeds from a reflection that he wants 
something from the great wak ; (it is by this term the 
Uskee expresses a ship ;) and he will readily barter 
the last article of dress, necessary to the comfo^rt of 
bis person, in order to obtain a bit of lead, or some 
powder for his gun, or a rag of handkerchief for 
his cun^ 

The commodities generally trafficked with them 
are such as the sailors find do longer useful to their 
own accommodation, or some vile coarse articles of 
dress, of no ralue when compared with what they get 
in exchange. In later years, the arts of the European 
have taught them a little more cunning ; and some 
DOW are as expert at making a -bargain as any of their 
visiters. In this respect, they complin^nt ^e honour 
of the English very pointedly in contrast with the con- 
duct of the Danes. They frequently say, " English- 
nan good, Uskee good, Danskee no good," thereby 
leftving an inference that they are by no means^ even - 
yet, satisfied with the presence of strangers, and con- 
sider the blessings which their master would commu- . 
nicate, greatly under the value of their natural in* 
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heritance. Strictly honest in all their dealings, they 
are also exceedingly watchful that they be not cheated; 
and he must indeed be worse than savage who would 
wrong people of such direct integrity as they are re- 
markable for. The hardships and perils through 
which they must toil in order to procure material 
articles for barter, shoald also form a humane consi- 
deration of their condition, and protect them from in- 
justice. Some serious grounds, therefore, of dislike 
towards the Danish dominancy, must exist, before 
these people, strongly guided by a sense of right and 
wrong, could be brought to express an abhorrence 
of their master's principles; and this must be either 
by the Danes exacting from their industry a demand 
in the shape of tax for the protection aflEbrded them, 
or for the support of the missionaries, or else by 
trucking with them on terms obviously disadvantageous 
to the natives. On either point, the Uskee feels his 
superiority in principle over his master, and is not to 
be reconciled to his views. 

The original form of society still exists amongst the 
Usbee-mfes in all its simplicity. Though a nation as dis- 
tinctly defined as any other in the world, yet they are 
such only in identity of character. Their institutions 
are truly patriarchal without the danger of dissolution 
from the extravagant acqilRsition of property. Whilst 
in the early government of patriarchal form, the 
gradual accession of landed property and flocks of 
cattle and servants led to the despotism of some 
wealthier lord ; and many, sliaring such abundance 
in common, desired -a chief who should maintain equal 
justice, these petty governibents became gradually 
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absorbed bto larger ones, md empires have been 
formed) and revolutions given rise to ruinous and 
wasting wars. During all this, Uiat has formed the 
basis of ancient uid modern histoiry, the simple Uskee- 
m^i content in Us kaiak, plies his paddle iq unmo- 
lested waters, kills his seals aod wild birds, or truis- 
fizes his ^imbler game, and in the boscait, of his small 
rejoicing family enjojs bis good fortune, and trains bis 
Qop to imitate the prowess and skiU of his sire, liv- 
ing in a mwoer that requires little Irom the t^ighbovD- 
ing soil, he farms not, he tills not, nor concerQ;B himself 
in the sBghtest degree abjout the right of propertjc ia 
the territgry in which he resides: he is consequently 
free of the broils which such species of propertj is 
likely to. create. Give lum bis fiahipg waters, and 
leave him updisturbed, " he tal^es no thought for the 
mprrow." 

The &dier of a family is to aU intents absolute 
cluef; but still his authority is exercised with the 
mildest sway. To chide for a fault is considered the 
seveirest punishment. Blows are never resorted to. 
It is, considered a savage and barbarous act to strike 
an Uskee, and is looked on. with abhorrence^ The 
women are treated kindly, but are regarded as aei^ 
T^ants, doing- all the labours of the house, excepting 
such parts as the men think their superior uoderBtaad- 
ing only can be equal to. Domestic harmony is sel- 
dom known to- be disturbed, unless when in the ab- 
sence of the men SQme dov^^ager mother exercises her 
peevishness upon her daughter-in-law, especialiy if 
the latter have not the good foctune.to have hew the 
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mother bf & son ; for od the birth df mtde ehUdreii 
they tbivik the exlaleiice of the natioti reet^. 

The laen arfe the barpebters ; the irotaea the tai- 
lors, shoemBkfet'B, house-masons, dnd cobcs, the last 
taor^ particulftrly, as the men, on retumiiig with gaine, 
ho soooer are disengaged from their fcaiaks than all 
further coocera on their part ceases. This arises 
Very probably froin the excessive fatigue to which 
they have beeti exposed, rather than to sby indiffer- 
ence towards their froiDen. The women's laboilr then 
toHunences. They bare to haul the seals ashore, and 
contey to the teat or hut the different animals tsdcen. 
Their first concern hemg to draw a little blo'od front 
Ihe seal,' (which,- afiter b^ing killed, is staAched for 
uiat purpose,) and present k to the men, by way of 
Ctordial after their fatigue. Then, having provided 
tfate men with dry dothes, they proceed to fiay atid cut 
up the Bpoil. Seat's iesh Ibnns their chief support ; 
and they employ various modes of preserving rt for 
future use. The most Common is to cut It ibto thirt 
slips, and so dry it over a line in the interior of their 
huts. The falnhber is most carefully preserved, a? 
being convertible to almost every domestic comfort,- 
iteore preciotis by farr to thiem than wine is to others. 
OU is the hixury of their meals, their bread being no-' 
dting more than tbe dried mnscular part of Uie seals 
«r of birds. 

Such a representation of fife would form little inr* 
duoement to a* European to exchange his comforts iri 
its room. The picture is to such appetites truly di»- 
gusting; and (be horrible smeU of their huts, persons, 
sQd ahAwt every article faelongmg to ^em, is intole- 
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rable to the coarsest feeling. Kreo tbe sailor accu&- 
tomed to the atmosphere of a whale-ship has been fre- 
queotlj knoTra to nauseate the iaside of a Greenland- 
er's hut Those poor creatures smile at such aqueam- 
ishness, and kindly excuse the want of politeness in the 
stranger, as he could not possibly know any thing 
better. 

' The whale often wounded, and carrying in his huge 
body the instrument of destruction, very oftea in bis 
' anguish niDS himself ashore, or into some creek among 
tbe rocks, and there, lingering, dies. Such a cfaance 
is an unexpected blessing if discovered ; and any per- 
son who has ever winded a dead whale must know 
that an occurrence of that kind is not Hkely to remaia 
long a secret. Every but is then emptied to take ad- 
vantage of the fortunate occasion. If any one is 
within reach of the good tidings, he is immediately 
invited, and it is easy to imagine what a scene ensues. 
Men, women, and children, with every edged instru- 
ment at command, are in full employment But in 
such eagerness wounds are often inflicted by accident, 
and such are never resented. The blubber is care- 
fully stored, that it may subside into oil ; the muscular 
parts are removed for future fare, and nothing can be 
of coarser texture, yet still they relish it, and are 
thankful for the blessing. The tendons also are care- 
fully preserved, to be appropriated as cordage, thread, 
lines, and for various other purposes; and in the 
whalebone they have sufficient for their own private 
necessities, and for the demands of the Danes. 

In winter time they retire further from the sea than 
they had been in the summer montfas, and in their 
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huts or winter houses generallj spend the interval 
between the latter end of October and the middle of 
March in getting up their fishing tackle, whilst the 
WDiaea are busily engaged id repairing the kaiak, 
or sewing dresses for the men. On such occasions 
the children have an opportunity of learning the arts 
peculiar to their sex, and scarcely any other time is 
given for their education. 

As soon as the returning bun announces the approach 
of summer, all is bustle and activity. The materials 
for the summer huts are got in readiness, and the 
whole household, sometimes consisting of five or six 
families, moves downwards to the fishing place, which 
is generally a low island with a slojiMng beach looking 
towards the south, for the ease and coDveoience of 
launching the boats or drawing the seals ashore. 
They are not confined to any particular spot for the 
summer : unless abundance of seals be seen, they 
generally shift to some other station, which in the 
course of former seasons they have observed as more 
fit, or as they may have information from others of 
their countrymen. 

The Greenlander is very vain of his accomplish- 
ments; and viewing them, as he does, as the perfec- 
tion of human art, he pities the ignorance of any one 
who is unable to manage a kaiak, or use the hand- 
board in discharging the spear or lighter dart It is 
dangerous for a European to venture into one of 
those canoes, as he is almost certain of being instantly 
upset, in which case the buoyancy of the tittle bark 
would certainly keep him immersed, and drown him. 
The seal, mischievous in the extreme towards every 
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creature Veaker than himself, entertaios a sovereign 
dread of the Uskee-mfe, and ffiea from every quarter 
where he discovers a kaiak ; bat his precaution sel- 
dom avails. The instant a seal is seen by a Green- 
lander, he whispers '* pussee" (seal) along the sur- 
face of the Water to tiie nearest of his companions, 
who telegraphs the signal until all the boats are en- 
gaged in the chase, and it is seldom possible for their 
prey to escape. The seal is impetuous in disposition, 
snd, having once observed his pursuers, he dives re- 
peatedly, and in di0erent directions, to confound 
them ; but becomes at length so short-winded by his 
hurry, that he cannot remain long out of sight ; and 
as the Uskees are around in various points watching 
the favourable moment, one of them peddles silently 
in his rear, using the paddle with one hand, whilst 
with the other he is getting his tackle in order ; and, 
having advanced near enough, for he is sure to mea- 
sure the distance with accuracy, he flings his dart, 
and never fails to strike. The seal, terrified and 
wounded, dives in the greatest flurry ; but a float 
being attached to the dart by a leathern line, he is 
soon forced up again, and is shortly despatched. They 
are then careful to stanch the #ounds, to save as 
much of the blood as possible, and to distend the 
body, by blowing into the cellular part, as butchers 
Mmetimes are used to do, in order to make ^ body 
of the animal buoyant, otherwise it would go to ihe 
bottom as soon as dead. 

Seal hunting, being their most profitable as well as 
most dangerous pursuit, is looked upon as the perfec- 
ti(m of manly achievement, it forms the burden of 
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praUe to which every man aspires ; and it is chiefly 
through the fame of haviag killed such a Qumber of 
seals that any man can aim at pre-enuaeoce. The 
UDoaarried women Hsten with eageniesa when such 
g-reat exploits are rccouated ; and a description of a, 
seal hunt gireB, with proper emphasis and gesture, by 
the fortunate hunter, is sure to obtain geaeral approba- 
tion. The applaqse which they bestow is not however 
clamorouai but tinctured wi& that decency a«d reserve 
for which they are remarkable. It is oo such occasions: 
that tove matches usually are set on foot ; and the 
suGcessJiil candidate for the lady's hand must rely OD 
the credit he has obtained by the number of seals be 
has taken. 

Tb^e iavery great danger to the Greenlander iit 
the seal hunt Should the seal be little exhausted in 
the chase, he often turns on his adversary, seizes on, 
his kaiak, and with his sharp teeth pierces the flimsy 
cover, when no alternative remains to the poor Uskee 
hut death, as hta kaiak will sink and; take him down. 
This must be certain ; as the others can ofler no as^ 
aistance, esCfEtpt to allow him to bold by the end of 
anetfaer boat) to the great risk of him who navigates 
it Except ip the case of a father uid son^ suoh ac- 
Qommodatkw V very rare, as every man on such etoer- 
gency naturally thinks of tbe value ,which his life is o£ 
to his own &mily. Much danger also is to be ap- 
prehended if the line get foul of the paddle, or ann^ 
or even neck of the hunter, when the seal dive^ m> 
suddenly on being wounded. It is then that tbe JJar 
kee displays iai& skill and expertness. If upset* he 
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raises himself again Id his kalak by a dexterous ma- 
nagement of his paddle. 

When assembled at a merry-^^ing or at a mar- 
riage-feast, tbey are cheerful and joyous in the blu- 
est degree ; but none of that boisterous rejoicing, 
nbich is considered the test of enjoyment in othei' 
places, is hei-e known. The dance is practised in 
lively and tolerably well-esecuted movement ; and 
sopie of the Danes having introduced the fiddle 
amongst them, they contrive to make out a pleasing 
entertainment. The men talk over their exploits in 
seal hunting, at which the boys are always attentive 
and silent hearers. Sometimes the song is raised, 
when one who leads the chorus repeats a line, and 
this is immediately succeeded by all the rest join' 
ing in a short accompaniment of no particular mean- 
ing. 

They are extremely hospitable, particularly to any 
of their own nation who happen to pass near theit 
abode, in removing from one place to another in search 
of seals. A brotherly invitation is instantly given, 
and the utmost attention paid to the stranger, who 
freely imparts his experience of the season, and re- 
ceives in return such inibrmation as be requires. It 
is this interchange of good office? which makes them 
•et so high a valu* on each other. 

The language of <(he Greenlanders or Uskee-m£s ia 
very guttural. Like the Norwegians, tbey pronounce 
the letter r in the throat, so that it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish many of their tones. They pronounce their 
words with great fluency ; and their accents seem to 
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. be numerous, bj the peculiar Btrees with which they 
deliver cwtaiu sounds. There are many consonants 
which thej never use at the beginning of words, as 
they prefer commencing generally with a vowel. 
Even svicb wotds of other languages as they are de- 
eired to repeat, they dress in their own sounds; and 
if it begin with any of the proscribed letters, such is 
usually om^ted, as was observed on the. term Sknel^ 
ling, which they converted into Kamlit. They have 
no writing amongst them ; though some of the childrea 
of the Danish convicts have been taught to write. 
The Uskees think it so much time thrown away from 
the more iu^ortant concern of learning the manage- 
ment of the kaiak and darL They usually reckon on 
their fingers, and seldom go beyond ten in counting; 
though others say they have been known to reckoD 
aa high as twenty. Their conveniences of life being 
so few, make furUier numbering unnecessary. 

The following brief list of words from the language 
of the Greenlander is very insufficient to give any 
adequate idea of its construction ; but, as it may aid 
further endeavours on such a subject, I beg leave to 
subjoin them, with their English signification. - 

Uskee.. ■ . The natibDal denomination, to 

which is added me ; and to 
this compound is attached the . 
. most honourable considera- 
tion. 

Yak • • ■ • The national name so pnmouQC- 

ed is insulting. 

Cunii Woman. 

10 
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Picaninnee Child. A familiar diminutiTe 

generally applied. 

Ap Yes ; probably ao imitation of 

ay. 

Nanme Absolute refusal. 

O-mu-as-a-wak . . Will you go on board the ship ? 

Kai-D-u-ka Affirmative reply to the former 

question. 

Maize-wak A ship. 

Netla-nuc-a-tuck . A watch. 

Apleet A gun. 

Apatik Gloves. . 

Bruiaik Bread. 

Sucannk The sun. 

Sucanungll Greenland. 

Tu-tu A Deer. 

Tri-u-ni-ak A fox. The isatis of some wri- 
ters. 

Mikee Dog- 

Nannok Bear. 

Kazee Ice. 

Nuni Yonder. 

Maud Land. 

Puma Whale. 

Pusee Seal. 

Sovitcfa Knife. 

' Canu Boat. 

Kaiak Boat. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

■ OF THE ARCTIC ICE. 

The stores of ice met wiUi io high northern Utitudet 
have naturally giveo Hse to an idea, that the farther 
north the navigator proceeds, the more obstruction 
has he reason to apprehend from the fwesence of that 
bodj. Recent observations, and the experieoce of 
many years, have helped to remove that delusion. 
Wherever an extensive sea or ocean to the northward 
has been met wil^, the less has ice been found to pre* 
vail, and it is only in confioed waters, such as arc 
bounded by approximate lands, that heavy or thick 
ice is seen. 

Experience has proved that the freezing ftdces 
place thus. In the shore of flome island or large pro* 
montory, where the rock is present in great substance, 
if the wind be favourable to the change,-the surface 
of the sea forms into small irregular c^ces, generally 
hexagonal, interspersed with others of smaller size 
and similar form;* and if tbe^^ongelation continue, 
these soon coalesce, and fftrm a surface very little di-r 
versified ; and after some time the icy mass extends 
itself, mostly towards the wind, then bloving, thicken- 

* It M worthy of remark, that when a vessel sub in among this 
ice, as noticed is the Journal, the wind iDatantly falls nearij to » 
G^dm. 
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ing aod spreading tiius,. until, a time incredibly short, 
a field of ice is formed leagQes in Extent, perfectly Siat 
and even. Saow afterwards' falling givea this ice a 
Qrmer consiatence ; and as any partial tbaw of the 
SDOW may afterwards take place, the dissolved liquid, 
haviog no way of flowing oS, lodges on the surface of 
the field, and congeals. By this process, in the course 
of the winter, all the inlets, struts, and narrow bays 
are chained together by a coanoon tie. The first 
formation of the ice is called young ice. 

It Bometimes happens that the winds or currents 
not coming to act on some portions of the field ice, 
which is the name of it whm properly and extensively 
formed, the vast tract may remain stationary in the 
plac« where it was originally formed, and con^nue to 
increase in thickness for more Xhait one winter, as has 
been known to happen iQ the Waygat $ound, so as to 
be of a depth of from five to ten fathoms, when the 
tide or thaw has forced it from its lodgment. This 
tee is usually of saltish taste; but trial to that effect 
is mostly made upon pieces that have been rendered 
porous, or, as the sailors call them, rotten, from the 
increased temperature of the seawaler. 

When one of these fields-of id« appears io-the hori- 
z6n a peculiar brightness is observed to be reflected 
on the air ; and as there . is generally present some 
vapour above the ice, tfaebrightnem is somewhat of a 
yellow tinge. A strong wind blowing ovn* oxtB of 
those fields of ice, which are usually, if not always 
covered with snow, the frozen snow is drifted along 
' the clouds, and is peculiarly annoymg, both fpjm the 
increased cold and the sharpness of the particles. 
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^e s^lors call those drifts the barbers, from the 
effects produced by them' upon the fat*. Mr. Ellis 
represents this drift of snow in Hudson's Bay, coming 
with a northwesterly wind, excessively keen, as small 
as grains of sand. - 

On the approach of spring, the winds, becoming 
violent, stir the sea very much, and this field ice then 
breaks up, and being carried Ibrward, the pieces, 
crushing against each other, produce smaller ones, 
until the greater part is reduced to inconsiderable 
fragments ; and these again, by the violence of suc- 
ceeding winds, and the tossing of the waves, are 
heaped rudely on each other, and form what seamen 
call a pack of ice. The pack afterwards separating, 
the force of current, or some point of land, perhaps, 
breaks the aggregation into a less extensive and scat- 
tered train, which is then called a stream of ice. The 
packed ice is most dangerous to ships ; for, if a vessel 
have the misfortune to be involved, in such a situation, 
and it come to blow sfivereTy, the whole weight of 
this body presses against her sides; and instances 
have been known wherein a ship so circumstanced has 
been crushed like an^gg-shell: or should her timbers 
be able to resist the -fierrible force of these fragments, 
they will continue to pile «ver one another like rocks, 
and finally either break or overwhelm the vessel by 
their weight In sucfa case, all hands must quit her, 
and 'provide for their safety as well as they can. ' 

Another kind of ice remains for observation, in many 
reacts differing from the former, and which has long 
engaged the attention of the naturalist; that is, the 
ice ber^. From chemieal experiments, it is well 
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known that the freezing process approximates to that 
of boiling in its effects. The result in both ie nearljr 
alike. For instance, seawater boiled evaporates 
nearly free from the salts which it is known to contain 
in combination. If the vapour so raised be condensed, 
the quantity of water free from salt is nearly two 
thirds of the whole. Repeated distillations will make' 
the product more pure; but this proportion rudely 
taken is tolerably near the truth. Now it is known 
also, by those who have had an opportunity of ascer- 
taining the fact, that about two thirds of the substance 
of the ice berg is fresh water. Ships going into ^e 
Greenland seas and Davis's Straits in pursuit of the 
whale, are accustomed to have on board only a sup 
ply of water for the voyage out, as they are sure to 
have an abundance for consumption, both when on 
station there, and on return from the ice bergs, or, as 
they are called, islands of ice. 

Frequently on those immense masses, which are 
Bometimes more than a mile in extent, there are found 
large lakes of fresh waters formed by the action of the 
sun upon their summits, and from the snow with which 
they are generally covered. On days, when the state 
of the atmosphere is favourable to evaporation, these 
bergs are capped with a Kttle fog, like a mountain 
peak. Sometimes the evaporation is so great as to 
envelope the ice island altogether, and render it io'- 
visible, at which time it is certain destruction for a 
ship to come to windward of it; for the tremendous 
chance is that she may come foul of it, a fate infinitely 
woise than ■ were the vessel to enpounter p. rock. 
Unless a favourable wind, or the providential set of 
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tide, aid in moving her from this formidable associate, 
the ship 19 in immediate danger of being buried be- 
neath the ruins of the icy mountain, which are con- 
stantly tumbling from a height above the elevation of 
the mast, or tbe ccHistant indraught against its sharp 
edges dashes her to pieces. In this awful emergency 
the men are active in taking to their boats without 
consideraUon of any thing but to save their lives. 
One half the vessels that are every year lost in the 
fisheries are owing to accidents of this kind, whence it 
la one of the great concerns of. the watch upon deck 
to look out sharply for fear of falling in with an ice 
berg. 

The numerous opinions hitherto advanced on the 
origin of those stupendous masses of congelation, have 
been advanced by persons who never had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the place whence they come. They 
are usually seen surrounded by field ice, when out at 
sea, that is, out of sight of land. .They are also found 
fretfuently imbedded in field ice, near the land in the 
bays and fiords, (p. (iors, creeks,) where they are 
often grounded on the rocks. A ridge of submarine 
mountains, running acVoss the straits from Reef Koll 
to tbe American land, is another theatre wherein they 
are arrested. The peaks beneath, at time$ sur- 
rounded with streams of ice, resemble an extensive 
city, with its towers, churches and monuments. North 
of Disko and of North-east Bay there is a deep recess* 
to the southward of Black Hook, where the tide 
stream forces in a vast number of ice islands, so much 
that the place is by seamen called Bergy Bay. Some 
kfl bergs retain their sitpaticn a great length of time 
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io particular places, and are recognised year after 
year by the whale hunters. . 

It would he an endless -task to enumerate the va- 
riety of tlieir forms ; some peaked like a mountain ; 
others with high, flat, table summits ; and many wiUi 
Gothic arches in them, frequently quite through, and 
of more than 100 feet in height. A TJolcDt wind 
often upsets such as become topheavy from the waves 
lessening their bulk below. One particular form of 
berg is most deserving of notice, and that is at present 
to be seen in Marshal's Bay, which lies to the north' 
ward of the Frow, or Women's Islands. There arc 
two remarkable bergs of the description which sailors 
call ragged berga. One of these is at least two miles 
in circumference, and its upper part is turreted with 
irregular square pillars at short intervals from esich 
other, and with flat tops. These pillars have a ba- 
saltic shape in the fancy of an observer, and form the 
remarkable character of this kind of berg. The pl~ 
lars are about thirty feet in height ; and the base od 
which they stand is at least 100 feet above the surface 
of the sea, and has the appearabce of being rent from 
some larger mass with great' violence; There are 
numerous other immense becgs in the same bay, but 
this is the most remarkable. 

Among i^e many namw of respectable authority 
mentioned, as having ofiered an opinion with regard 
to the formation of the Ice bergs, is that of Capt Mid- 
dleton. He accounts for them by supposing. them as 
origiaally formed io the inlets or 6rtbs of Greenlapd, 
whence they are carried by a deluge or land flood* 
vluch breaks them loo»e, and^rces-theBi into t)w 
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xipen^s^) ratbf^'hicrea^Mig. thandimiDMhing in bulk, 

where the j* ■continue 4(tfi^ng> about, until, ^fter a lapse 
of sodtb handreds of f ears,i thej jfB&Uy b^copie dis- 
solved betweep^tbo ftft'e^'aod fortieth ■ dfegrees. 
Capt. IVfiddlftton furtber statfrs ttiOt A\i deluge, or 
land doodi occurs labdli a* regular period of sevea 
jersm Egede also asserta* from tis own_ knowledge, 
tJuH: die ice bergs are piec^ jof th^ ice mouDtains on 
the land, wbenc« thej^ar? t*m bj lafid floods, ,and 
Carried out to s*a. '. _ . / 

. NoVi as to Ca^. Middleton^s opiniop, the account 
of the periodipal del|ig9 will t^ scmie apoe^ir rather 
apocryphal ; aod as.-' to tUp bergarJQeing formed in the 
inlets and firths* it ia> equaHy doubtful, as thej arc 
either, forced into these sititdtious bj -the streasa of 
iide nteiiially from north and north-west ; or are 
driven doiai;D frojQ the. intemf^ seas in the northern 
parts .of Greenland, inta 'some of those puDjepous 
&^ihs, or rather straits, where ii^ ir enormous bulk 
ft'equently causes ao obstruction to tin current, until 
the waters increase t* ^uch power as to drive every 
thing before th«m. Capt^ Miiddleton's second asser- 
tjl^n also is not supported by fact) as these Ice bergs 
are constantly moving souAtwar^l to be dissolved, are 
VI continual din^butiop, -and few pf the immense num- 
bers annnatly Eeen!%r«^ recagnij^d in the succeeding 
yeaf s, .the whole of^ those that paas the latitude (^ 
Reef Holl regular^ unclwgoiDg diisolu^ion. 

The opinion of Egede is probably accurate, so fer 
as he baa been an eyewitness. It is likely that the 
ice mountains which he saw, and which were stained 
brown by contact with rook^, induced biQi to.conclude 

n 
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that thej must have' desceri^ed frc^, . high sittm^oriji^ 
on the land. 4 This, howevertni^j rather be ex^daSfed 
by thej» bergfi having received the brown tirige, by 
striking against rocks, Ar juttjng pqintfi of land,., iil 
their passage ftitatbe Sea, frstri the originahlJace in 
which they had h^en fonq^d.: -Mr. fHlis sta^t^,. that 
no ice mountaina were ixf be seen th B^ds9 Bi^, 
which is in the bottom o£ Hudson's Bay. ■ 

^d 'any oi, those g0ntleii)«n' been eo hi||h as Uie 
ieventy-seventK or sevesty-etghlh degree of latitude' 
in Davis's Straits, the^ would have an easy iae*ns o£ 
accounting for^ this pl^enomeoot^^ In-tbe vieav of the 
extensive chain'brit4and5'(to whi«h rbave presumed 
to give the name of the LImisewi Isles) which stretch 
across th^ straits vast ^ad.west, very nearly in 3 cir- 
cular curve, as far as- the power of vision can ascer- 
tain, there' ties an immense 'coD^nent.oficA, rising to- 
wards, the ^(Ae, and towards the islands before men- 
tioned, descending Jike the regaiar declivity of. filie 
land mentioned by Bruce in the', approach to the sour- 
ces of ihe Nile. In. this descent innumerable chan- 
nels are visible, eat«o atv^^by the snow which is 'dis- 
solved annuftlly undgir the jpresenoe of tbe sun. ^ 
sone- places it out-tppa tile islands, but lenqs upon 
them all;' and it is ptofcably owing to this very chaini. 
of island j presenting, an ■ioip^pM'^^'®' barrier, that 
tbe descent of larger portions of tbe icy Conti^nt 
have not before now carried thsir billing ftspect into 
southern climates. 

Thefe can be, therefore^ in my humbla opinion, no 
doubt on the subject as to the original situation of the 
ice bergs. Buying the presence of a perpetual sun, 



Sfe influejaee of that Tfiifiina^ is exercisfed with ex- 
Araerdinary force upon the ley %ontKieilt, and causes 
wose immense m^ses to be rent asunder from the 
continent, whence me^ atfe ffreci^Sittted into the sea, 
anrf commence theirprogress ttfthfe ^oytTrward. Car- 
ried tKither bjf the tiae stream, and uh^er the force of 
*a;Strotig wind, they ibove eloAg usually at the rate of 
two miles an hdur, somefiipe? iih^dling before them 
fields of ice wbole'^Ieagues-tti-^stent. I have myself 
heard the Reports of these (fernble 'disruptions, and 
the ifioise Wa'S as loud as thiflider. In their way to 
the soathw^S ftiefee bergs breSk with similar report, 
and finally fall into small pieces, and form streams of 
icfei Which the sailors distinguish by their gfassy blue 
colpur to contaih fresh water, and from them oflen 
cofteQt a qua^fity for supply.' ^Many bf the bergs arg ' 
traversed by blue veins, vfhich are chasms ^led with 
congeaied wow Water. '," * „ ' 

The ragged bergs so particularly notaed are good 
proof of what is ab^ve stated^ as they are Evidently a 
portion ef the lower part of4he coniinent, ^hich had 
been chai^eTffed by the dissolved ano% as statedi' Th^ 
Columiiiil' summits are nothing more than those parts 
■Ahidh stood between the streams.' Such as arp 
aground, or have been so dn rocks, are easily knowQ 
by having a regular tide mark on theaj, and, for fear 
of latent danger, they are to be avoided. The ice 
bergs met in Hudson's Straits and Bays descend from 
the ice continent above the Linnaean Isles. Those 
met with in the Atlantic come from Spitzb~ergen. 
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JLHE subjects or^M^ogy tfj&t caintr-UBder observation 
m the nor^ern seas, ipitrticulariy iii Davids Strait, 
were pretty nuaftroU's. tThe niairi' object o§ the voyage 
for which the shiphad|)eeB8eitf-oui,'beihg the pftrsuit 
of the whale, gave continual oppartaniiee »f traveraipg 
the latter sea iQ many 'directions, ^nd consequently df 
seeing idost of the anioijjs, those especially of-<lbe 
larg^ sorts, wWh are there to 'be met with. Thfe 
favourabw- state of the^a^ason, moreover, and flie j^e- 
valence of ndrth-easterlj^winds rfl j(n early part of>lhe 
spring, prodirced unuAiatiy soIvap'tK^ctB.on the field 
ice, so that the iiici:e*ftM^' pow«r of <he sfin'sHheat 
caused it to break up itiueh sottper than had "-Viken 
known. f*rraaB|^,.year3»^&re, by wbifeh tQeans'lhp 
ships'ffaaff acpe's* te higlier latitudes tll&n they liad . 
been ever Icnown tt» re^efa at any former periai4 Tfak 
arrangetfaent of such animus as I have seen i» con- 
formable to the system o£ Linnseda,' accordii^. to the- 
last edition of his celebrated work by Gmelio. 

Tricheekus Rosmarus (the morse.) Thisclumsy and 
£erocrous animal is rarely m«t with on the western 
shores of Greenland: his fevourite haunts are on the 
side of HudsonV Bay, and the Island of Resolution. 

In the latter place they are seen io great numbers ? 
but being gregarious, and accustomed to come to eaeb 
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•4Hier*s asBJ^t^nee when qt|acke(], they are sel^tA 
"^ huqjied. It^tuska are considered teiy wluable, bemg 
of,^i6nDer consistence, and^ better^ and more perin»- 
neDt|.whit« tharf ivorj. The oil of the morse is mmii 
efteemed for its piirity. Tb^ bide is convertible to 

4i^l^]f us^ul pui^o^es,' particular^ on board the whale 
shijle, where it is^ employed to prevent the masts, &c 
from chafing, ^lihe ustidl food of the morse is sea- 
weeife, coralline, aod shell-fish. - It ia qot carnivoroua. 
•Phoca (the eeak) A greErt maxij- ^cies of this am- 

*ttial are met withatong the weitarn coast of Green- 
land.* The most >emiarkable for numbers and fre- 
•■ quency are ^e P. vitnlina, or seacal£; P. GrsBnlandi- 
«h, at h^r^eal^ P. bispida, or rougfa-seal ; P. cris- 
taln, or cre^fed seal ; . and P. barbata, or great-seaL 
Of tbefc the first 4fi most numerous, and is ihe chief 
wealthMjjf t^ Greenlander. Every part of the anl* 
mal is converted 'to some ueefut purpose. The skui 
, sei;Te8 Ibr^ clothes, and is applied to the corenng. of 
liie boats and tents, and U serves also for beds. The 
faf is' di^ chief luxdry of the Greenlandei-'s babita* 
^on; and fhe tendona supfdy the place of thread, 
J»eing easily separated into vety fine fibres, and not at 
allji^ured by irater. 

The pboca vitulina, like iJie other animals of its 
kjttd, is gregarious, or rather they live io families, the 
old male being attended by his progeny for several 
generations. > The teeth are very sharp, and the ani- 
-mal bites terribly, sometimes to the destruction of the 
poor Greenlander, as has been mentioned sJready. 
The habits of the seal are filthy, and singularly mis- 
chievous. A perpetual tyrant over we^er HBimals^ 
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be is also aD inject of lynBtant t>urtuit with otbei^ 
The vbtte b%ar is Goostaatly on tfae watcfi to surprise 
the Beat when sleepiog o» the ice ; but the Iattef%a8 
generally aafe resources, takiDgpofia69sion>of a:«ng)6' 
fnece of ioe frem whicb^be maj comiftaDd a good vi0W 
of all around, and qt> that th»|!>roxiilHty to ffae nhxe^ 
may aflbrd a ready escape. Sometimes they confrive 
to make holes in ''the field ice, through which they 
craw), and ne.rer vanture far from tlAit situation for 
fear of being sBiprised by the bear op'the Uakee-ml. 
They are easily stunned by a stroke on the fo^elie^ ; 
but from this state the^ often recover ; and, H net 
immediately da^atched,- are despora^ in' their re,- 
veoge. The pboca vitulina, froni cdnstitition, is suBb 
ject to the most violent impulse? o(> anger, and no- 
thing can withstand his rage when provoked. "I have 
semi one of them after being hwsted dtf boafd, from 
the boat in which it had^been carried apparently dead, 
from the blows inflicted on its head 'Ujwn the icg, un- 
expectedly recover, and, seizing in its teetil the near- 
est object within reach, tear away such a pottion as it 
could grasp. Even after death this irritation is 
•trikingly manifest, as the muscular parts of the an!'- 
mat, though stripped of the external integuments, still 
retain the principle of vitality, and continue starting 
and quivering long after dismemberment of the body 
has taken place. Distinct portions of the flesh exhibit 
similar appearances; and it has often occurred that 
when under the hasty process of taking off the seaPa 
skin and blubber, and although the animal has pre- 
viously bled in profusion, as it would seem to exhaus- 
tion, yet in that mutilated state it has been seen, when 
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h«av«(l overb*% ^ |wini (KTwIth'^TWacitj. These 
s^U am in best contyiiaJI ia iA&y and Jube; but in 
the 'sicceef wg^ moDth^ tbej^ bevodFfe quiie lean- and 
sliy,' adi they' Are tbep sejfjom looked afleribr the 
Ea^e ,of .t^lf fHt( Sea^oil is coosidered [(uch more 
vaililaBle tmat. th% whale oU, and k carefully kept 
apa|Ji(Jr||iartictflar pHrpSam. ' The*greatestttinnber8 
81% i^^led ^xma^j aPtbe l^itzfiiei^eQ fishery, and in 
Ihat^Wt^of Pftvis's Slr^t mhi^ is known by the 
naai^ of-the Soutb-frest £^imtry, *&bout the srxty- 
fou^btlegree oi l^^jde. ^/,- 

In the vighei; la^udds tc^ the ssrth-westward of 
i^ko, the {Aoca Iv^atfc i« tboatiy found ; and they 
ac||.usualty of a^reat size, toMDy of more than twelve , 
ttet Qileng^,a^,ofpr(^ortionatfe magnitude of body; 
but from ibe 'persecutions ef the natives, and the ad- . 
vanced^eason w^0b tho ^ps get so far, very few of 
these are killed. Thfs sQ&t migrates in families, the 
elcbr oDe» lejidipg^ljie var^, whilst the young*Rproge- 
ny ioUew eonfusedly^bAindT playing a tlAiusaiid awk- ' 
ward (Hcks,^ tDrhbting a^ijiskingalMig in the Irigh^st - 
gSiB, aqj] often 4n thetiextravagwice of their -fivi fling- 
ing diemftelves qAite out of the wafer. Tbe saUors 
give to B^eh Ets^emblages the humorous name of 
"seals' weddings." ' The chiefline of migration wl£ch 
they appear to' move on is westward, aitd the groups 
which Ivbwrvied invariably went in tbat direction. 

Ctmis Femiliaris (the dog.)— This useful and faith- 
liil animal is peculiarly valuable to the Greeolander, 
aervmg him in itte capacity of a horse to draw his 
^edge over the soow, which he dees with astonishing 
obedience, ?or this porpose, they are commonly 
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joked in purs, aod tnr^lf e ar&tlu irfbtl nupibA- e^- 
pWjed. Tbe harne^ is DotKn^^ut light thong maifb 
of fleal or dj^br-aki^. The Q^ure af ^t^e^previIaDd 
dogss singular. Of a Bizc^bej|reen tlfe^olf |hdToB, 
he seems tp partake oi the ^pear^jjifee c&lvth, ^ifft 
moatiy resembled the Tatt«r. Tnes^noulifi^jhited; 
the ears diort and'erecf^ th^ail is bfishj at^'p%du~ 
lous, butaCttle recif^ved^ lhe4iodj|iS|p^eiKsJLw^Rf 
l(Hig rough haii^' which is ^Iways erefit* so ^ ipcive 
^ animal m appearance anuch larger size tWimJu- ' 
ral ; and the feet ^e small^and qejit. - It is saiAt^jpe" 
]itde acaastoBied ta.bark«eTefi in (he qhaBe.'" Id times 
of Karcitj, this faithful a^Oitre ^ves fcR* food to hib 
master, and its. skin, fron its long witcpi fu«<9> a£^j^ 
c<yBfortable clothing? It is c^edy^iaade^Dto l^p^ 
. to/be trafficked with the whiile hunteFs«#fjp silttimer. 
The colour is variabla, Dio^t|}iblaiA^r craj. .. 

CattisJLagopus (the aoctiq^os.^ — This animal S'lffeH 
Gonsidevably'fcom the coramon fc«^, a«d scarcely --^fe- 
serves that iittme. It is very fa^able in ita colour at 
different - seasooav being i{t4||^nter foota^^ gedbrally 
white, and in summoMt e^lnt&a bluish tiQg^ Tjfe 
tpil'is straight aad bush;, and thc^ feet vtfry mqch - 
coveredwith hair ; it is from tl]e lattet; circui^stanee the 
anilnal-takei its specific di&tiiicHbn. It is leen rarely in 
high situation^ being chiefly near the shores, where it 
preys upon the ptarmigan, ducks, and suMdler bjrds, 
and soDietimeB even on berries and shellrfish. It barka 
like a fox, but has not the disagreeable fetor of that 
animal. It assimilates also to the latter in bemg oI>i 
served to burrow where the e»rth is favourable to 
such an operation. It is rarely met with in Green- 
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land, on account of \U being constantly hunted for the 
sake of its very valuable fur. 

Ursus Marilimm, (the polar bear,) called also the 
white bear, and Greenland bear, from the situation in 
which it is usually found. The polar bear is gene- 
rally enough known to make a description unnecessa- 
ry. Its appearance is clumsy and awktvard. The 
shuffling manner in which it moves would make 
one suppose its motion very slow, yet its speed is 
considerable. It is impatient of heat, and seems 
to have no other residence than the ice, on which 
ft is found at immense distances from land; but as 
it derives alt its sustenance from the sea, such ae 
fish, seals, dead whalfes, and the minor cetaceous ani- 
inals, that is its proper situation. The battles be- 
tween the polar bear and morse are truly terrible ; ' 
but the seal, P. vitulina, is by no means a match for 
such an adversary, and his only security is flight. The 
aspect of the bear is horrid, from his 6ye being co- 
vered with a nictitant membrane, similar to that with 
which the eyes of birds are provided. This mem- 
brane is highly useful to the animal, by sheathing; his 
eye, and protecting the sight from the strong glare of 
tiie snow. His power of smelling is very great; and 
the sailors take advantage of this faculty to entice 
him within their reach, by burning a herring, the 
smell of which never fetls to attract the animal. 

When attacked, he rears himself erect on his hinder 
feet, and eiposes bis breast unknowingly to the dan- 
ger, when the deadly spear is easily buried in his 
vitals. Instances have occurred when the savage 
■ ■ ■ ■ 1-2 
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animal, feelbg the effects of the lance, has drawn it 
forth again with his paw and made bis escape. If a 
female, and accompanied by her young, she will 
never forsake them, though ever so badly wounded ;' • 
but, unmindful of her own safety, will use every exer- 
tion for the preservation of her cube. The female is gra- 
vid from six to seven months, and brings forth two. It 
is a very rare occurrence to see two old bears in com- 
pany; they are seen mostly solitary, or the female 
and her young ones. When ' looking out for prey 
they stand erect on their binder feet,- which gives them 
a more extensive prospect oVer the ice. They swim 
with great facility and force, and by this means pass 
from one field of ice to another. They can make ver^. 
little resistance when attacked in the water, unless 
they can lay hold of the boat's . gunwale with their 
paws, to prevent which the sailors often chop them 
oS. 

Jifonodon Monoeeros^ (the narval, or sea unicorn.) — 
It is mostly in very high latitudes, about the seventy- 
fifth degree and upwards, that this animal is found. 
Its horn, as it is called, is valuable, being considered 
excellent ivory. This tooth, properly so called, issues 
from tbe fore part of the upper jaw, just above the 
mouth. There are always two of these teeth, but on* 
only attains the full growth, the matter of the smaller 
being absorbed during the 'increase of the larger : 
-bence the name of the animal appears badly assigned. 
DiodoD would evidently be more appropriate. The 
males -alone, are . furnished with this formidable wea- 
pon ; the females being destitute of it ' Tbe mono- 
don is a beautiful animol. The skin is white, an4 
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elegantly mottled on the back and sides -with black s 
the fins and tail are black. Like the whale, baleena 
mysticetus, in general structure, its habits are fiiendly 
to that animal ; and they are frequently seen associat- 
ed together. Their food is similar ; and the only 
distinction from the character of its enormous compa- 
nion, as to habits, is that the monodon is gregarious. 
The usual size of the monodon is fourteen feet, and 
sometimes a httle more ; and the tooth or horn is of 
an average length of scren feet The mouth is very 
small ; its greatest expansion being not more than sis 
inches. The tongue is very short, immoveable, and 
placed very far behind. The passage to the stomach 
is very small, not three inches over. 

When a number of these animals are together, they 
divert themselves in playing, when,- their teeth ap- 
pearing above the vrater, as if brandished about, have 
a singular efiect ; and the clattering noise they pro- 
duce in this confused gamboling, would lead an inat- 
tentive spectator to suppose that some hostile pro- 
ceeding was going fom'ard, which is by no means the 
case. This has reference to the pacific habits of the' 
monodon ; but certainty such an extraordinary provi- 
sion of annoyance could not have been dispensed for 
ornament sake ; and though the creature being desti* 
tute of teeth in the mouth, and subsisting on mollusca 
and marine vegetables, seems little calculated . for 
destructive or predatory life ; yet this tremendous 
weapon must render him formidabia to every inhabi- 
tant of the deep that obtrudes upon his peaceful 
haunts. 

It has been said that the monodoQ - attacks the 
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whale. No doabt such a conflict occasionally comes 
under observatioD; but it is not the simple, hannlessj 
iriendly, black whale, that becomes the object of re- 
tributioD for injury received. Such tremendous reta- 
liation is most frequeotly inflicted on the balsna physa- 
lus, the (inner, mhose depredations are indiscriminate- 
ly exercised on every living creature that is inferior in 
muscular power ; and few else exist in those regions, 
and in that medium in which animals of this order 
exercise peculiar dominion. The astonishing force 
with which the monodon urges his speed may be con- 
ceived from the fact of bis tooth having been some- 
times found driven tlirough the planking of vessels 
navigating the Atlantic Ocean ; the animal, in his 
fury, doubtless mistaking the body of the vessel for 
that of his adversary. In such an onset, the tootb is 
often snapped across, and is left in the wood through 
which it penetrated. 

The monodon uses this instrument for the purpose 
of digging the sea plants from the rocks at great 
depths, not alone for the purpose of obtaining tender 
esculents, but with the intent of driving from their 
retreats the shrimps, uiollusca, vermes, and other 
minute animals that constitute his peculiar food. Thft 
spiracles in his crown are double; but in their exit 
from the skin they unite and form a single aperture, 
through .which the animal respires in a short and 
scarcely perceptible gust. His motion, when struck 
by a harpoon, is extremely cfmfused. Seldom de- 
scending much below the surface of the water, he is 
easily taken; and a few thrusts of the whale lanee 
are sufficient to e£Epct the capture. Th« Qreenlaqd- 
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men Bxve notbii^ of the tnonodon but the blubbertoiii 
tooth. The ^ns and tail beiog small, are not looked 
upon as of suQicient value to compeosate the trouble 
of keeping. 

Baiana Mysltcelm, (the common whale.) This huge 
tenant of the sea is the chief object of the Greenland 
fishery: and for capture of this animal. an expensive 
fleet is annually fitted out under the protection of the 
British Government Na name in zooldgy has beea 
more preposterously applied than that, of "fish," as 
generally including the baWna. The endeavours of 
LinqKUs to estali^sh a classificE^icHi of animals on the 
principle of teetb being an organic distinction, espres- 
sWe of the natural metans orprolonging existence, is 
justly the adiiniratioQ of every one who makes this 
branch of natural history a study. The energy of 
mind, precision, and copious brevity of that inimitable 
master, have done wonders for the advancement of 
acience ; and, tike Bacon, he bas added more to the 
mass of useful knowledge than all the cloud of dog- 
matists and logicians that for centuries has oversha- 
dowed the human mind- . '' 

In animals of the cetaceous order, however, the 
usual arrangement by the teeth, was in the LinnKan 
system necessarily abandoned, the distinctions, as ior 
sisted on by Uiat great author, being inadequate to 
generic character ; in pUce of which the following is 
given. 

Order VII.. Cef&-^piVacles ^itii^te in the crQwn, 
feet none, pectoral fins withtHit nails, tail horizontal 

This description is liable to some objection, though, 
io general, sufficiently accurate to distinguish animals 
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of this order from every other. They are all iohabi' 
tantB of the sea ; and alt have a peculiar orgaDizatioa 
of body, by which they are an intermediate link be- 
tween quadrupeds and fishes. Their bony frame- 
work is nearly similar in composition to that of the 
former, and it exhibits almost the same appearances 
when dry. The necessity of inhaling atmospheric 
air, with its effects on their blood, is also another 
point of comparison in which they closely approximate, 
whilst they bear resemblance to fishes in their Icmg, 
tapering figure, c«lculated to make a speedy passage 
in the water. Destitute of hinder feet, they fall away 
remarkably from the previous orders of <mammalia ; 
but the spine, as in those animals, runs, the full length 
of the body, terminating only in the imgle where the 
portions of the tail divide. The tail is distinct from 
that of fish, being unfurnished with bone; being 
formed of a combination of cartilaginous, tendinous, 
and fatty aubstance ; and being placed horizontally. 
Difiereot from fishes also, animals of the cetaceouis or- 
der are provided with instruments sbnilar to fins, but of 
bony construction, much' resembling the fore leg of 
quadrupeds, which to them supplies the use of the 
ftectoral fin of fish, and of the fore Arm o( animals ac-* 
Customed to grasp familiar or hostile objects. A 
stronger resemblance to fish is observable in others, 
having a dorsal fin ; but when this comes Ui be exam-^j 
ined, it is found to be an elevation of spinous processes 
with the common iateguments,' and flot moveable ia 
the manner in which fishes employ that appendage. 
Cetaceous abimals possessed of the dorsal fin are usu- 
ally hostile to those destitute of it ; and those furnished 
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with teeth are very remarkable for predaceous cha- 
racter. Like quadrupeds they are all viviparous; 
and from their habit of suckling their offspripg, are 
properly classed with the mamiaatia. 

The head of the balsena mysticetus is' about one 
third of the length of the body, but often exceeds that 
dimension. The remaining two thirds are evenly 
divided by the parte of generation. >' In the female the 
pudendum is situated between the mamillary vessels, 
which are closely adjoining, in a parallel line; the 
veot being situated at a short distance below. A 
long groove up the belly of the mafe serves as a lodg- 
ment for the penis ; the testes being concealed be- 
neath the integuments, and not obvious to view. The 
teate oS the female are of strong cartilaginous sub- 
stance ; and when drawn beyond the skin, are about 
three ini^es in length. When suckling her young, 
which is most commonly an individual, the parent- 
turns on her side, and has then the advantage of tak- 
ing in a great view with die eye above water, when, 
if any danger is apprehended, she instantly descends, 
carrying off her young- beneathher fin. If the youtlg 
whale happen to be struck, the harpooner is sure <^ 
captuHng the perent, sfs she never forsakes her oS' 
spring. The eye of the whale is scarcely larger than 
that of an ox, and is furnished with lids. The ear rs 
scarcely perceptible, being a perforation not larger 
than the tube of a goose-quill. 

The balsena mysticetus, or blubber whale, has re« 
oeived its specific name from the Scriptural record of 
the adveqture of Jonas. Linnaeus has left no expla- 
nation of many terms employed in this manner ; and 
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conjecture must, as on the present occagion, be em- 
[Joyed in aid of discovery. Crantz has put his au- 
thority .forward in opposition to that of the illustrious 
Swede, and states that the squalus car charias, white 
shark, was more likely to afford the necessary accom- 
uodation for the recreant prophet than the baisena: 
with the latter, however, one would suppose the man 
would have a hetter chance of escape. 

Many species of whale are seen in the northern 
seas, a certwn degree of cold seeming necessary to 
their habits. They are observed to traverse the 
Western ocean as low'as the tiflieth degree, but rarely 
below the fifty-fourth north latitude. Of such as fre- 
quent the seas aboiit Spitzbergen, Dsvis's Strait and 
Hudson's Bay, the balaena mysticetus or common 
black whale, B. physalus or finner, B. boops Or pike^ 
headed whale, and B. musculusor broad-nosed whale, 
sre the most remarkable. Indeed, the distinctions of 
tiie two latter species from the tinner are so indefinite, 
and the animals are so seldom seen, that it may be 
supposed, with little injury to accurate description, that 
they are only varieties of the same species. They shalt 
however be mentioned separately according to the ar- 
rangement in the system. 

The blubber whale being an object of more decided 
distinction, on account of the avidity with which it is 
pursued for the sake of its commercial produce, is de- 
servedly placed foremost as a subject o( natural curi* 
osity, af^er the diodon* has been exhibited. Anoma- 
lous of the generation of quadrupeds, though similarly* 
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propBgiCted, and dii&nDg essentially from the finny 
class. Id whose jF^uliar medium they exist, and if 
possible, farther removed from the amphibious ajiimaia 
than from the two former, the whales of this specific 
denomination are in characteristics widely removed 
from the ordinary ctasetScation of animals. The most 
obvious notice, which a naturalist would take of this 
enormous animal, would embrace its timidity, and its 
immense volume o{ body, indicating at the same time 
resistless Strength. Seldom, when adult, under the 
dimension of sixty feet in length, sometimes attaining 
a size half as great again, and moving in a medium 
peculiarly suited to his form, the whale must be pos- 
sessed of tremendous power ; and his efforts under the 
influence of fear or anger are truly awful, when man^ 
as observer of those efforts, compares his might and 
volume with such enlarged examples of muscular 
power. 

One remarkable distinction in these animals, which, 
as it marks a good anatomical criterion, and has not 
hitherto, so far as within my knowledge, been made 
public, is that whales seem to possess an extraordinary 
provision of arterial blood. The remark applies also 
to seals, and almost all the animals, particularly of the 
cetaceous order, in cold climates. The Uskee-mi, 
even, is oppressed by an overflow of that vital current, 
when the heat of summer forces a more rapid circula- 
tion. AH those subsisting on assimilated food, and 
subjected nearly to sloiilar temperature, approximate 
surprisingly in constitution. The Greenlander bleeds 
profusely from the no^, if no accident aflbrd the 
salutary evacuation . in any other mode, during the 
13 
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active and dangerous season of the summer ; nor does 
he coDsider the loss of blood on ^uch occasions an 
iDJurj. Wound a seal about the same time, that is* 
before he becomes exhausted bj the natural occupa- 
tiws of the season, and the profusion of arterial blood 
b astoDishiug for the size of the animal. The whale 
is an extraordinarj proof of the accumulation wluch 
this portion of vital matter may attain in an animal's 
frame. 

Early writers on natural history have drawn con- 
clusions as to the prolongation of life, which they 
would represent as indispensable in circulation of the 
blood. If an animal, according to such opinion, ia 
obliged to live in water, and occasionally to respire 
atmospheric air, some peculiar organization of the 
heart becomes a necessary means of explaining the 
phenomenon. What may he the proper agency of 
the heart in the circulation of the blood, most proba- 
bly will long remain to be explained. This is applied 
to the received opinion that a passage in the heart, 
called the foramen ovate, is essential to the continaa- 
tioD of life in such animals as dive long and frequently 
under the surface of water. The seaj is made a me- 
morable instance of this necessary conformation of 
that viscus as connected with the existing wants of 
that animal. The opportunities afforded me, how- 
ever, of examining the structure of the seal's heart 
were far from convincing that the foramen ovale ex- 
isted in the seal. The best investigator may be mis- 
taken from appearances ; but where the eye, as well 
^B the touch, is applied in evidence, and the alleged 
vircumstance is not found, it may be pronounced bar- 
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^ood^to beer out the storj by assertloD. I have 
anxiously tried to ascertain the existence of such a 
pa'ssage between tbe chambers of the vital reservoir 
in the animal now mentioned, but was in no 'instance 
able to trace any such peroieation. 

^ow, instead of looking to this accidental passage 
in tbe heart as essei^tial to the continuation of life in 
animals that seek their sustenance in vrater, a more 
obvious resource may be resorted to as explaining 
this phenomenon ; and no division of animals presents 
Uiis in better form than the cetaceous, both from the 
magnitude o( tbe scale, and their peculiar habits. 
The extraordinary degree of warmth, which is evi- 
dent in the coostitutioD of these animals, seems at 
once to prove the existence of great abundance of 
arterial fluid, which is the proper source of animal 
heat. In the monodoB* and B. mysticetus, this is strong- 
ly evidenced ; the spin^d canal containing scarcely 
any of the substance called medullary, and the jaw- 
bones, in ^eir posterior foramina^ being of immense 
sizft^and hke the spinal canal, exhibiting a facia of 
blood-vessels of a calibre and abundance' that would ' 
Sf^ar fully suffici<ent to supply the extraordinary, 
heat above noticed. 

What may be the functions of the lungs under such 
.circumst^ces, whether different, in increase or dimi- 
nution of action, from those of quadrupeds constantly 
living in the medium of atmospheric air, is difficult to 
determine. Whales, as welt as seals, sleep in such' 
situations as afford a constant supply of air; the for- 
mer on ice or nj^cks, and the latter at the surface of 
the sea, A circumstance, howeverr which I beg leave 
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to meDtion, ^ith an expression of HtUe doubt )|p to tbe 
accuracy of the account, would q|^pear to place, id 
coDsiderable difficulty an attempt at^ explainiog the 
true ac^n of the pulmonary organ in those animals 
when in a state of rest I, have been assured by a re- 
spectable master of a Dayis's Strait whaler, that 
some few years since a native paddled alongside* 
mating anxious expression of useful information which 
he had to communicate. It was, tBat he and his com- 
panions had, during three days, previously, observed 
a large whale sleeping ^ the bottom in a neighbour- 
ing creek. On sending some boats to the spot, asd 
splicing together some oars, by this means sending 
down a harpoon, the animal was struck, and subse- 
quently taken. In such case, does the action of the 
lungs remain suspended ? or does the arterial circula- 
tion proceed so as to supply su^cient vitality ? 

When the whale is struck, arterial blood flows pro- 
fusely. When the progress of destruction advances 
far enough to require the exhausted animal to respire 
more frequently, he blpws arterial blood mixed lyith 
water; and when the lance has been repeatedly 
plunged into his vitals, the column ascending from the 
blow boles (spiracles) is of a vivid red, compared as it 
has been, not unaptly, to the flame issuing from a fur- 
nace : but when the arterial current is exhausted, and 
the animal is nearly subdued, then the column assume^' 
a darker hue ; and as death is nearer, it becomes a 
'deep brown pintle, till with one immense efifH't of ex- 
piration the triumph is decided. At this signal the 
hunters raise the shout of death, and proceed to tovr 
away their enormous captive. 
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Thijf qoestkvi narrows exceedingly^ in' ord'marj 
viewi if the cha&bera of the heart be considered de- 
cisive 6C the fact. Such an immense supply of arterial 
blood would require an enlarged cavity for its recep- 
tion and further distribution ; but here again a difiicul- 
fy arises, with regard to the uses of such numerous 
blood-ve&s^Is as the spinal canal and the foramina of 
the bones of the head present. The examination of 
the whale's heart exhibits no deviation from the ordi- 
nary (Construction o£ that viecus in other mammalious 
iuiimals. As it liveg. always in the water, it would re- 
quire the transit of blood byi4he foramen ovale, much 
more thui the seal,' were such necessary ; but no such 
lining exists. It therefore remains for anatomical 
research to account for the animal economy of the 
whale on other principles than those hitherto adduced. 

The social haunts of &e blubber whale appear to 
be confined to the inland waters of Greenland ; which, 
being of unascertained depth and extent, and shelter- 
ing the tknid and uno&nding creature from the nu- 
merous enemies by which he is persecuted, is anxious- 
ly sought aiter, when the'urgency of sexual appetite, 
forces him not from this his peculiar home. This pro- - 
f)«rly rders to such as inhabit the northern seas. 
How the^aoimal is occupied during the winter months* 
whether sunk in perpetual slumber, which is probable, 
during that period, or more actively engaged in feed- 
ing on the mollusca, and such minute animals of the 
cnistaceous class as form his accustomed food, and. 
with which those confined and tranquil waters may 
be supposed to abound, cannot with any plausibility. 
be ascertained. Yet when it is considered in what plat- 
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ces the whale is first seen on the retarn of ^nmer, 
sod the direction in which it runs at Aat peculiar sea- 
son, little doubt can be entertained gf the retreats 
whence it has issued. 

Voyagers to Hudson's Bay seldom see the " first 
regular whales," uatil about the sixty-third degree. 
In the southwest seas in Davis's Strait, they are in the 
early part of the season oftentimes killed in great 
numbers. Higher up the Strait, they are seldom seen 
till after passing Baal's. River ; and off South Bay, 
Western Islands, aod in Disko, ^r South-East Bay« 
they become numerous, but are not stationary ; in 
general running to the northward^ to the north-east- 
ward, or westward. Their haunts in such cases are 
far from regular, as what is deemed in one year suo- 
cessful fishing ground, becomes in succeeding suomiers 
quite otherwise. In this respect, no doubt, these ani- 
.mals are regulated by experience of such annoyance 
as they have met with previously. 

On the eastern side of Greenland, towards Spitz- 
bergen, they are seen in immense numbers about the 
64th degree, but the majt^ty are femzJes attended 
by their young ; whilst on the west side of Greenland 
the sexes are nearly equal in number, and lew jouag 
ones are seen. Further westward, toi^ards the 
shores of North America, males are more frequently 
seen than in the other places, and always of superior 
size ; and in the high latitudes in West Greenland, 
above the Women^s Islands, and throughout the wide 
fiords along the coast to Devil's Thumb and the Lin- 
naean Isles, the largest whales are usually found. The 
latter seem to be their ne -plus uUra ; and of thiS' I 
shall give satisfactory evidence. 
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TBe Continual necessity this creature feels of re- 
spiring from the atmosphere drives him constantly to> 
the surface. From his numerous pursuers, the field 
ice presents occasioDal retreat ; and some of the mile- 
length bergs afford a similar security. As stich re^ 
treats always meet the exigencies of the whale from 
the northward, it becomes habitual for him to move 
in that direction ; and thither also his partner flies for 
protection of herself and young one, to obtain such con- 
cealment as the time requires ; but having reached the 
places above mentioned, further flight is impracticable ; 
' the continual presence of ice affording no open wafer 
for breathing space, the continent of inassy congelation 
l>eing there unbroken except at its precipitous limits. 
The whales must in this case either return southward 
again, or move in an easterly or westerly direction. 
The purposes for which they have traversed nearly 
twenty degrees of tJie northern deep, and encountered 
the innumerable perils of the way, will not admit of 
premature return ; and there they remain running, ad 
the whale hunters well know, from the islands of 
West Greenland, into the untracked ocean towards 
America; and again returning, nearly in the same ' 
■parallel, to the Greenland bays. Whethei- the ani- 
mals following such contrary courses be the same, 
must of course remain doubtful ; but that they do 
proceed in diat direction', admits of not a shade of 
question. 

Jt may be matter of entertainment to give a short 
view of the mode in which the whale is hunted. Eve- 
ry ship engaged in this branch of commerce, from 
British ports, is furnished with six boats, besides th? 
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•hip's, or jolly-boat One of these is called ffae' gig- 
boat, or No. I : tbe remaining five are distinguished 
only hy fbeir number. The gig is provided with sis 
oars, besides tbe steersman's ; the rest have aa\y five 
oars each, with the same exception : ia all, the har- 
pooner uses tbe bow or foremost oar. Each boat is 
provided with three lines, of 120 fathoms each, made 
of the very soundest hemp ; as oo the faithfulness of 
f be line the success of capture depends. These lines - 
are coiled with great care and nicety in a square 
frame in the middle of the boat, -and the barpooner 
has his weapoD ready in a dry place, to set it on a 
rest prepared for that purpose on tbe right bow of 
the boat The boat-steerer, who must be trained to 
his station, as in emergency his courage and caution 
may not only secure success but save the lives of the 
men, is provided with a long oar, with which he dex- 
terously directs tbe motion of tbe boat. Each boat is 
also provided with a tin trumpet to announce the sta- 
tion or movement in case of being enveloped in fog ; 
and also with a piece of bunting attached to a short 
pole by way of signal flag. 

Thus equipped, the boats are suspended hy a sim- 
' pie machinery of ropes and blocks by tbe ship's sides;* 
ready to be lowered in an instant To the mainmast 
is attached, at a great elevation, usually about 100 
feet above the deck, a structure resembling a water 
cask, called a hurricane house, iu which the master 
or confidential officer is stationed with a telescope on 
tbe look-out ; and to such as have not witnessed th« 
fatigues of that station, a recital of its dangerous 
hardships would appear incredible. In the sudden 
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transiti(H9S from intense cold to the moEt annoying 
heat, whilst the head is involved in the blaze of an 
eternal unclouded sun, that blisters the face and 
blinds the strongest visioOr-that situation must be in* 
flexibly maintained, and such perseverance often cfists 
the individual the los^ of health and life. 

If the ship's station be on what is considered good 
fishing ground, which is commonly known from the 
water being of a deep olive colour, a boat or two 
being kept continually on the watch, the moment a 
Wbale is descried, the pursuit commences without loss 
01 a second of time; and as the ordinary speed of the 
whale boats is six miles an hour, a very short space 
of time is suflScient to bring them to the spot. The 
whale, on the first rising, seeing no enemy near, and 
not apprehending danger, is apt to repose a'consider- 
able time at th^ surface, apparently " stretched out 
o'er many a rood," and the boats are meantime ad- 
vancing to the place. " Give way" is then the word 
with which the rowers urge their speed, and the har- 
pooner, with desperate and determined energy, bu- 
ries his weapon in the animaPs body. This is mostly 
ibllowed by a moment's awful pause ; the whale, upon 
feeling the smart of the barb, trembles for an instant 
in his posture, darts precipitately forward, or sinks by 
an unaccountable efifort with the suddenness of so 
much lead. If the harpoon remain fast, the line con- 
tiouiog to run with immeasurable velocity, the flag of 
the boat is displayed in token of success, when all in 
the boats within sight of the transaction, and those on 
board the ship, join in a wild irregular cry of " A fall, 
■ 14 
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a faU,"* and a flag is immediately run up to the mizzen 
maat head to proclaim the vessel's good fortuoe. 

In the mean while the other boats are despatched 
to aid in the capture, and no sooner does the animal 
rise again, than the next harpooner secures htm by & 
second wound, and so follow as many as they cao, 
until by multiplied efforts to escape, compelled so re- 
peatedly to rise for breath, and then almost instantly 
visited with the Instruments of death, exhaustion fol- 
lows, and he becomes a bestunned object for the hun- 
ter^s deliberate aim, when, from the numberless plun- 
ges of the lance, the vital current becomes spent, and 
the animal dies. Such an event is not always unat- 
tended with danger to the hunters. 

Often in the first instance of being stricken, if re- 
collection of similar injury aid his anger, (he retaliation 
of the animal is destructive, for, rushing backwards, 
in which direction the assailants usually advance, a 
single touch of the tail is sufficient for their destruc- 
tion. The sudden violence with which the animal 
descends frequently produces a similar effect if the 
line happen to meet obstruction in its course ; and in 
the dying scene, pierced -with many wounds, the ani- 
mal exhibits a terrific object by the mightiness of his 
eflbrts, though quite unconscious of the grand effects 
produced by such exertions. Spouting a column of 
apparent flame, which, descending, covers the sea 
with a crimsoned surface of acres io extent, at tbe 
same time lashing the water all around into purple 

* The crj of " A fall, a fall," seems to be expressive of b»vii>g 
taken a wbale, tbe Datch in their jai^ODOus laoguage giving it 
origin, > . 
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foam by the strokes of the fins and tail, now and then 
endeavouring to repluoge in hopes of escaping, in 
which effort half the bodj towards the tail ia seen 
above water, the danger so obvious is carefully 
avoided by the boats' crews, at that crisis cautioned 
to remain at a secure distance, when the lines fastened 
to the harpoons are slowly drawn in till the animal 
re-appears and breathes his last. 

The whale, after death, always turns on the back. 
The fins are then lashed together, perforations are 
made in the tail, and a rope is passed through, and 
thence round the rump; when all the boats, passing 
lines from one to the other, proceed to tow the mon- 
ster towards the ship, which is usually, so managed as 
ia meet them, in order to lessen the fatigue. When 
brought alongside, the body is properly secured for 
the operation of flinching. This consists in digging 
ofi* the blubber, or cellular substance, from the mus- 
cular parts, in large slip^, sometimes of half a ton 
weight, but all of a regular ibrm, which are lifted on 
deck by the help of the windlass, and the labour of 
many hands, who toil incessantly until the spoliation is 
completed. The whale-bo|fe, as it is called, is care- 
fully dug out, as well as the massy tongue ; the former 
for its peculiar importance, and the latter as being al- 
most entirely of blubber. The bones of the lower 
jaw are also removed, being a private perquisite of 
the master, and so would the frontal or crown bone 
too, were it not for the extreme difficulty of separating 
it from the body. Then finally the remotest joint 
that can be marked in the lumbar vertebrEs or rump. 
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is severed, and the craog,* as is called 'the re^ue of 
the animal, with its abdominlbl coDteots, is lUffered to 
sink, which it instantly does^to the bottftm. 

When the flinched pieces are hoistec} on deck, thej 
are. cut into squares,-and tossed into the body of the 
veseel, where thej remain for a convenient opportunity 
of reducing then to handhreadth slips, which is done 
by chopping- them, upon portions of the tail, with 
heavy knives; and this procedure, which is called 
"making of!^" is final for the transmission of blubber 
to the English ports from the different fishing grounds. 
The reduced pieces are for that purpose placed in 
large casks, and closely bunged up to prevent the 
^tion of the air from -producing the putrefactive 
process. . 

During the foregoing operations, the utmost pre- 
cautions are observed that no portion of muscular flesh 
be nuxed with the cellular part, as the violent explo- 
sion of the cask would be the consequence, when 
coming into southern, climates. Siniilar concern is 
also evinced that the sawdust of the pine should not 
have admittance into the casks containing the blubber, 
from an experience that th/t casks in such case are more 
certatply burst by the evolution of gases in an earlier 
stage of putrefaction than even by the presence of the 
former. To prevent the first from taking effect, the 
muscular parts, and skin, are carefully cut away 
in the " making off;" and the sawdust is employed so 
cautiously, and in such small quantities, that no abuse 
of that dangerous material can be apprehended. The 

* Crang frobably bears some relation to the Latin term for 
muBcukr flesh. 
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chief reason VJiyT!awdust,i8 employed, is for the pur- 
pose'of drying up the dity efiusions that incommode 
the men in the'use of the respective implmnents neces- 
sary to eBect (he operations of iHachiog- and maktDg 
oiT. The use,;iof hr-timber dust on such occasions 
cleanses the hands and instruments, with a ready and 
efficient result ; and the ship boys are* stationed so as 
to supply the demands of the officers in this respect. 

The integuments of the whale are, like the animal 
himself, widely different from that of every other in 
comparison. The epidermis is like thin parchment* 
flexible when on the body, easily detached, wrinkled 
according to the age of the animal, and corresponding 
with the organization of the muscles beneath; but, 
when dry, it is horny and brittle, and in consistence 
similar to the finer laminae of the whale-bone. The 
true skin is about an inch thick in its full character, 
and is formed of material analogous to the whale-bone« 
but breaks, when dry, in perpendicular fissure : it i^ 
usually a deep brownish black, and, when soft, 
strongly resembles Indian-rubber, fn composition it 
seems to differ very little from the substance that coq' 
stitutes the matricular bed of the whale-bone; the 
>vhite colour of the latter forming the only distinction, 
except that Hs fracture -.is shelving. The cellulajr 
tissue, or blabber, is, in its average thickness, twelve 
inches ; in the very young whale, 'being gelatinous ; 
in the more advanced and vigorous, of a florid red, 
when it is considered most valuable ; and in the aged 
animal, yellow and tough /rom the induration of in- 
creased and condeoeed fibre : for which reason the 
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older whales are not so much an object^ where choice 
presents, as those of less advanced growth. 

The_ older ones are also more daogerous and diffi- 
cult to take, both from the rigidity of their fi-ame, 
and their experience of injury. It is no} unusual when 
thej happen to be disturbed in the pursuits that draw 
them from their retreats, that, if a partner be wound- 
ed, the aSectionate companion comes to give relief^ 
not knowing the cause of the pain, or of the sudden 
flight. In the search, the watchful hunter strikes 
the fresh prey, when the tortured animals, seeking 
each other in their anguish, and desperate with their 
wounds, often run foul of the boats, and involve their 
pursuers in the ruin that overwhelms themselves. In 
some instances, as heretofore observed, they, by run- 
ning among packed ice, or rubbing the line against 
the edge of a flaw, (a portion of field ice,) frequently 
chafe it so as to make it snap, and so escape for the 
moment, but they are seldom eventually safe.* On 
such occasions they cease not to run for unknows 
length, until fatigue or death makes them insensible 
of pain. To some such occurrence is to be attributed 
the circumstance of a whale having been captut-ed with 
the harpoon imbedded in its body, aiter traversing 
the unknown seas between Spitsbergen and Davis's 
Strait. 

I cannot ' conclude this part of the subject without 
mentioning the singular character of courage 6nd in- 
trepidity evinced by the men employed in the capture 



* " Hxret lateri lethalis arundo." 
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of the whale. Trained to the oocupation from ~ boy- 
hood, and induced bj rewards of much importance in 
dieir station, such qualifications are highly recommen- 
datory in their appHcation for employment ; and, in 
their voyage, should " good lock" attend their ex- 
ertions, and an implicit devotedness to tbe interests 
of the owner be evinced, their advaDceroent and 
emolument are certain. The expense of outfit, the 
danger of total loss by shipwredc, and the thousand 
casualties to which this branch o( trade is liable, should 
prevent all envy of the profits arising from it. When 
successful, these profits are certainly great ; but they 
are fairly balanced, not only by the constant and 
straining anxiety attending selfish concern, but by tbe 
apprehension that alt the individuals so engaged may 
probably never return from so perilous a mission. 
Such reflections consume an honest and humane heart; 
whilst the purse of the adventuring merchant may be 
distended by the fortunate return.* Indeed, under 
every consideration, few would be found to envy an 
adventure of such description. The legislature has 
placed ample protection over tliis trade, holding forth 
every encouragement to men of enterprise and ca- 
pital to promote it. The late long war has also con- 
tributed to make it a sort of monopoly to the British 
merchant; but when the yearly diminution that at 
present exists has continued, whales in the northern 
seas will become as scarce as wolves in Britain. 
Baiana Myslieetus (the finner) hears a great re- 

* The whale averageg a ralne of 1 0001. 
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semblance to tbe former, in the geoeric character of 
the double spiracle od the crona, but differs from it 
H) having, at the extremity of the dorsal vertebrse, a 
soft fin. 

The finner is seen traversing the ocean betfreea 
Newfoundland and the British islands, in nambers; 
but in the months tn nhich tlie blubber whale sallies 
forth from bis haunte, thej are observed running to- 
wards the arctic seas, and are considered good 
guides to the whale's retreats. Like that animal, the 
place of teeth in the mouth is supplied by horny lami- 
me iqibedded in the frontal bone; but in the finner, 
those laminae are shorter, ' and of a blue colour, 
which, from whatever cause proceeding, renders it 
less fit for the impression of those colouring materials, 
1^ wbidi the common whale-bone is adapted to so 
many useful and elegant purposes. Tbe finner being 
also much thinner in blubber, of course more slen- 
der, though generally surpassing the blubber whale 
in iCTigth of body, is less the object of pursuit. Be- 
sides, the hunters from experience .avoid striking the 
finner, well knowing his enormous strength and fleet- 
ness t always when wounded, running forwards with 
Modt velocity as to distance his pursuers in a few- 
minutes, and frequently snapping the Hoes; or, 
should the harpooner holdfast, himself and the boatV 
crew would soon be out of reach of all reasonable 
assistance. Hence these animals are very seldom 
captuf'ed. - 

The finner is gregarious, being usually in herds of 
from five to a dozen ; and they are, at any distance, 
easily distinguishable from the blubber whale by the 
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strength, elevation, and whiteoesB of the watery column 
discharged from the blow-boles. The blast of the 
blubber whale is short, full, and brownish, driven 
somewhat forward ; whilst that of the finner is forced 
directljr upwards io a firm eolunm of more than ten 
feet, and with such an accompanjing gust as may be 
heard in a cahn evening at the distance of more than 
half a mile. The attention of the sailors is drawn to 
the path of the finner by the noise of this discharge ; 
and should the animal be then beneath the surface, 
and his course be marked by the eddying ripple caua- 
ed by his motion like that of the blubber whale, on 
ascertaining the finner's blast, the preparations for 
pursuit are instantly suspended.. 

With regard to the balaena boops, or pike-headed 
whale, and thebalsBnamuscuIus, or broad-nosed whale, 
X have already some reason to suppose they have the 
best place in a description on the page of a publica< 
lion on natural history professedly directed to exhibit 
new species. They shall for that reason be included 
in the general description of the Ibrmer species. 

The physeter, or cachalot^ is seldom caught in 
Davis's Strait, especially the P. ictacrocephaIj>^ or 
spermaceti whale. It is from the head of th!^ animal 
that spermaceti is obtained ; and from its^ntestines^ 
when diseased, the substance of ambergfise is procure 
ed. Those seen in Davis's Strait ar* now very rare. 
The body is generally whitish and smooth. It has a 
double row of teeth in the lower jaw, forty-six in num- 
ber, which are received into sockets in the upper. 

The physeter micrbps, or sharp-nosed cachalot, 'm 
15 
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sometimes, but very rarely, seen in the northern seas. 
I had an opportunity of observing only one in D&vis's 
Strait. 

Delphinus phoceena, or common porpoise, is 
frequently seen in numerous shoaU in the Strait, tum- 
bling about in the roughest waves as if in sport. The 
general length of this animal is seven feet The us»al 
food of the porpoise are herrings and small Ash ; but 
of these I never saw any in Davis's Strait. 

Dtlphinus Orea, (common grampus.) — There are two 
varieties of this genus to be met with in the northern 
seas. The^ differ from the porpoise, in the snout of 
the former being not so blunt ; whilst that of the gram- 
pus is short, blunt, and a little turned up. The re- 
markable difference of size too is very striking, the 
grampus being from twenty i^ twenty-4bur feet long, 
and proportionally bulky. The latter aJso is furnish- 
ed only with forty teeth ; whilst the former has forty- 
six in each jaw. 

The second variety of D. orca, sword grampus, 
has the dorsal fin long and bony, broad at tbe base, and 
curved like a scymeter. As they advance in age, this 
instt^ment grows longer ; so that the leader, or old 
one, caM be distinguished from his followers by the su- 
perior height of the fin. This is one of the fiercest 
enemies of the. whale, being provided with such an ef- 
ficient weapon of annoyance as the strong dorsal fin. 
The sword grampus pursues also seals ; and the lat- 
ter, in their clumsy efforts to escape upon the ice or 
rocks, are frequently overtaken by their active adver- 
sary, when the seals are swept from their place of re- 
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treat back mto the crater, -where'' they are easily vao- 
quished. 

The sword grampus varies much in size according 
to age ; but whm full grown, it is above twenty 
feet long. The great size of the fin, from which the 
animal derives its trivial name, distinguishes it among 
the dolphins as much as a similar instrument does the 
physeter turfio among the cachalots. 

Delpkimis Leueas, (white whale or beluga.) — Snout 
conic, obtuse, inclined upwards ; dorsal fin wanting. 
This beautiful animal diversifies many a dreary scene 
in the arctic seas, where all animated existence would 
seem shut out by the eternal presence of ice, and its 
accompanying cold. When every wind is hushed, and 
the surface of the sea becomes of glassy smoothness, 
a lively herd of these gregarious animals, by their 
merry gambols, and the exhibition of their Bmootb, 
slippery white bodies, affords a pleasing and entertain- 
ing view. As in other cetaceous animals, their pecto- 
ral fins p&rtake more of the character of the fore feet 
in quadrupeds than the pectoral fins .of fishes^ being 
constructed of fine bones, of a very porous kind, cover- 
ed with a little fat, much cartilage, aud a thick, tough 
skin, with an epidermis. The young are dusky, or 
mottled obscurely ; but that distinction, I apprehend, 
is not decidedly accurate, as many of that dusky colour^ 
which I have seen^ were equal in size to their white 
compaiuons, and some even surpassed theminmagni- ' 
tude. The teeth in the jaws of the white whale are 
short and bluntish, in number amounting to thirty'six. 
The usual size of the white whale, when full grown. 
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ia from twelve to fiiteeo feet, and Dot very bulky for 
that length. There is not, at a great dletance, much 
differeoce between the D. leucae and the mooodoD> 
their movements being much alike. 

Having laid before ^e readM- this short and faith- 
ful account of the maramalious animals, I shall pro- 
ceed to enumerate the various birds that came actual- 
ly under my observation, and will brieSy detail such 
of their habits as I had an opportunity of noticing my- 
self^ or of collecting from the accounts of persons, who, 
from many years' experience, have been eyewitnesses 
of those habits. 

Corvus Corax (the raven) is not common in the 
arctic regions, though observed in very high latitudes. 
Seldom seen in pairs, this bird leads a solitary life, 
alternately frequenting the ice in the early part of the 
day, and returning to its rocky retreats in the after- 
noon. One remarkable circumstance regarding this 
bird, in Greenland, is the peculiarity of note which it 
utters when perched upon its craggy seat,— not that 
deep, hoarse, croaking that announces its ominous 
preface in Europe, but a shrill and rather pleasing, 
soft, short note, greatly, resembling the barking of a 
dog, or such as the fox Is heard to utter when in chase 
of his prey. On first hearing this note, I was much 
surprised, supposing It to come from the arctic fox, or 
other such quadruped ; but the sudden presence of 
the raven descending from the lofty hrow of Disko, 
and uttering this singular cry, {Mit the circumstance 
beyond doubt The Greenlanders eat the 'flesh of 
this bird, convert the skin mto inner garments, and 
make ^hlng lines of the quills. < . . 
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^nas Mo^isima, '(the 'eider Juck.) — Male — bill, 
legs, froDt, ocular band, breast, rump and belty, 
black : crown, shoulders and wing coverts, vhite, 
with a greeo blotch on the nape. Female — almost 
whollj. ferruginous, or rustj brown, with darker lines : 
tail and prioiarj quiil feathers, 'dusky. Length — 22 

inches. Food testaceous animals. Eggs — fire, 

greenish, -with a tinge of brown, and larger than those 
of the tame duck, which, as well as the flesh of the 
bird, are excellent food when fresh. The nest is 
constructed of dry vegetables, and strewed over with 
the rich down of the bird, which is either shed from 
the heat of incubation, or is pulled off for the purpose 
of increasing ^e warmth. The plumage constitutes 
the valuable eider down. 

The vast docks of these birds, that* annually visit 
the shores of Greenland for the purpose of rearing 
their joUDg, are sarprising to one unaccustomed to see 
animals so highly prized for their down. It would be 
needless to particularize any bay, inlet, or creek, as 
most remarkable for the retreat of these birds during 
the season of incubation ; they are however careful to 
avoid the presence of the natives as miich as possible ; 
and they are generally found by the whale ships 
-vrhere Uskees are not seen. In Hickson's Bay, for 
instance, and in the'6<Jrd8 farther to the nortiiward, 
they are seen in immense numbers, where boats may be 
laden with their eggs without difficulty, and a good 
marksman may easily possess himself of many of the 
birds themselves, as both male and female are not 
much alarmed at the presence of strangers who come 
so unexpectedly as the whale hunters do. The great 
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concern of the season never allowing the ships to re- 
main long in one station, unless impeded hy the ice, 
or the'v^hales appearing in great number, prevents 
the slaughter of the eider duck to the amount that 
would otherwise occur every year. 

The masters of the whale ships are anxious to 
fetch home the skins of the eider ducks, as presents 
to their friends, when the coarser feathers are plucked 
o£r, and the skin stretched so as to be preserved dry 
with the down on ; in 'which state they are considered 
highly salutary in application to the breasts of newly 
lain-ln women. These skins form the great luxury of 
such of the natives of Greenland as can reserve them 
for their private use ; but they are of too much value 
in the estimation of the Danes not to induce a barter 
of them for some iron nails, and other such important 
equivalents. 

.^nas Boschas (the common wild duck) is also very 
numerous. 

PrMcellaria Glacialts, (fulmar petrel, or mallemuck.^ 
— There are many varieties of this bird. If colour 
constitute specific distinctions, there are many species 
under this name. As this is one of the most remarka- 
ble birds that frequent the Straits during the Summer 
months, a particular deBcrip^oD may be deemed ne- 
cessary. 

1. Head, breast and belly, white ; back and wings, 
hoary; legs, yellowish; bill, pale ash, yellowish at 
the tip ; nostrils^ composed of two tubes lying along 
the bill, and lodged in one sheath, 

2. Head, whitish ; neck, back, wing and tail| 
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darker gray than the 1st ; lege and^ bill correspond- 
ing. 

3. Bpdj and wings cinereous gray. 

4. Body, wings and tail, almost brown, with a 
grayish tint. 

The first three are propeirly called mallemuck, and 
the sailors give the name of spectioneer to the fourth, 
to which, from its singularly filthy and voracious ha* 
bits, and alsojrom a view of its enormous oesophagus, 
which extends the whole length of the body, the sto- 
mach being situate near the vent, the name specifically 
designating its cjualities — giilosa, or gormandizing 
petrel, would be more appropriate. Besides, these 
birds are found all over the ocean, and visit the icy 
seas only in the summer months. 

From their similarity of colour and size, they would 
at first view appear to be gulls ; and some writers 
even describe them as such, wherever they happen to 
be -met with at sea, particularly. in fine weather ; but 
this error is easily rectified, when one comes to exa- 
mine the peculiar character of their tubular nostril, 
which is, to use a familiar phrase, like a double-bar- 
relled pistol. In a heavy gale, the fulmar petrel is 
more readily distinguished by the strength and facili- 
ty of his flight ; like all the birds of that genus, seem- 
ing to take pleasure to the storm, with the greatest 
ease skimming in every direction with truly astonish- 
ing speed, playing round the ship when running ten 
knQts an hour, and sometimes breasting the mountain- 
ous wave within hfelf an inch of the surface, ascend- 
ing to its greatest elevation, and in that manner fol- 
lowing it as closely in its precipitous descent. 
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The ordinary length of the mallemuck is seveotecn 
inches ; the younger ones not so large. When old, 
they are easily known by their increEtsed voracity, and 
the tyrannous disposition they manifest towards the 
younger end more timid. Stupid and fearless, they 
will approach Dear enough to be killed by the stroke 
of a boat-hook or oar, if tempted by a jaece of blub- 
ber or other fat; and, after being stunned and taken 
into the boat, on recovering ever so littje, if their fa- 
Tourite blubber be within reach, they ,will greedily 
Bwallow it ; and it must be a very large piece that will 
not find its way down with them. As they appear in 
the northern seas, they seem to have, each, but an. in- 
dividual concern ; so that the distinctions of sex can- 
not be determined from common observation. When 
aated, it is truc^ they compliment each other in a short 
chuckling note, like caw, caw; but this harmony is 
easily broken by casting among them a piece of blub* 
bcr, too large to swallow, when they commence an 
angry contest for the prize, and the most courageous 
generally remains solitary at the feast This envious 
and rapacious disposition^ affords the sailors an oppor- 
tunity of amusing themselves, by tying two pieces of . 
blubber to the ends of a string, when a ridiculous 
scene ensues ; one end being swallowed by one malle> 
muckj the other is seized and perhaps gorged by ano- 
ther, and the prize is thus several times alternately 
hauled out of each other's throats. 

The immense numbers of these birds that annaallj 
resort to Davis's Strait are surprising. Their pro- 
bable breeding haunts must be somewhere in the 
southern shores of Greenland, or on the coasts about 
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Hudson^ Strait ; for it Is after coming into those lati- 
tudes that ihej are observed to increase most in num- 
ber. They are of importanpe to the wbaie^huntera, 
«howing by their flight the* retreats of that animal} 
and this indication is always relied on and followed. 
The mallemuck possesses the sense of enellingin a 
very acute degree ; for if at any time not one of these 
birds is to be seen, a small bit of blubber throwD 
overboard inll Attract them immediately in great 
numbers. 

Frocellaria Gravis, (the cape hen.) This familiar 
name is given -by the sailors to a new species of petrel, 
seen only in the latitude of Cape Farewell and Staten 
Hook, and somewhat farther eastward during the.suin- 
mer months ; freqiienting Newfoundland in the latter 
season. Bill and' legs, black; nostrils, tubular; 
throat, breast, and belly, white ; crown, nape, back, 
and wings, sooty brown; tail, brown, with a white 
band across ; ends of the quill-feathers, touched with 
white ; band on the eyes, black ; wings, very long. 

The usual length of this bird is nineteen inches; 
and, Vke the others of the genus, it can exert amazing 
Telocity; seldom striking downwards with the wing, 
particularly in a strong wind, when it sails about 
witfi ^e utmost facility. It is a heavy, stupid bird, 
and .slpeps much upon the water. 

Peleeamts Carbo (the olpimon corvorant) appeared 
•nly on one occasion, in a flock of six. It is thought 
to be rare hereabouts. 

Z^rusJI/axiffltMt (burgomaster, or the white-winged - 
gull.) Bill, pale yellow, with a blackish band across 
n^ar-the tip; body, wings and tail, snpwy white^ witti . 
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a dash of pearly gray on the interscapular region antl 
tertiais ; legs and feet, pale flesh colour ; hind toe, 
small; claws, hom-eoloijr; length, Tf hen full grown, 
thii-ty-two inches. Being now for the first time de- 
scribed, I have adopted the English specific name pro- 
posed by Mr. W. Bullock, of the Egyptian Hall, Pic- 
cadilly; in whose museum the hird is placed. The 
name of burgomaster is that by which it is familiarly 
known among the Greenland men. * 

The white-winged gull is generally solitary; most 
likely the female being then, namely, in June, in the 
state of incubation ; but, in the latter end of the sum- 
mer, they sometimes appear in pairs, attended by one 
young one. This bird seems to'partake of a quality 
remarkable to all large animals — an indolence, or 
lore of ease ; his mode of Hight indicates this disposi- 
tion. A Continued, slow and heavy stroke, carries him 
forward with a speed much greater than one would 
suppose from his motion. His more bustling and' vo- 
racious neighbour, the mallemuck, gives him no con- 
cern ; and that- quarrelsome gourmand is never seen 
to interfere with t|;ie purposes of his gigantic compa- 
nion. The larus maximus, however, frequents the 
places where the offals of whales m&j be found ; but 
be is extremely shy, and carefully keeps at a great 
distance. His cry is pleasing, weak, and plaintive, 
yet may be heard a good ifay off 

Lara* Ebumeus, (the ivory gull, or ice bird.) This 
truly beautiful bird has the plumage as white as snow , 
when full grown; but tiie young are elegantly diver- 
sified with spots of black. Eye, jet black; bill and 
legs, lead colour; sixteen inches long. This bird, sq 
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Jileasing to the observer, is Bore to torture himvithits 
perpetual aod disagreeable screaming. 

Lanls Canus (cotninon gray gull)- is not Trequeatly 
Been. THe sanw maiy be observed orthe.L. cataraqtes, 
or skua gull, and also of the L. fuscus, or herring gull. 

LMrus Tridac^lus (kittiwak^ or tarrock) is very 
numerous in Davis's Strait. The trivial name is de- 
rived from its cry, which is a shrill scream, someTrhaf 
resembling t^e word kittiwake. It may be known 
from the young ivory gull, by the bill being yellowish, 
and the mouth of asaSron colour within. 

Larm Parysitieui (arctic gull, or boatswain.) This 
bird is very rapacious, pursuing the weaker gulls 
until fear from continued pursuit causes them to dis- 
cbarge what they have eaten, which it dexterously 
catches' and devours - before it can reach the water. 
The two middle tail feathers, are very long, but thd 
females are said to be destitute qf this mark : many 
of the ipecies being seen together, a few only have 
those remarkable feathers. The boatswain is very 
food of fiyiog round the peoanta of Uie shifts, but no 
6au3e can be assigned for this singular habit. Ita 
colour is generally brown. 

Sttma Hirundo, (the greater tern.) Thi« beautiful 
lurd is seen in great numbers, sometimes thousands to* 
gether, resting on an ice berg, and, when on wing* 
exhibits a graceful and elegant flight. The S. htrundo 
•eeks its food, which is. mostly the clio retusa, or some 
other mollusca, by plunging into the water sometimes 
flix inches and more, at which depth that little clio 
plies his fiimsy oar in company with the gaudy medusa 
pileus, and others of that genua. The tern, or as it 
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is called the sea-anallow, 1s in flesh not much l&rgtft 
than a lark, though to the extremity of ite forked tail 
it measures twelve incheg. The wings are \ery long 
and light ; biU and legs, crimson ; the former tipped 
with black ; cap and ocular band, black ; back ,and 
wings, cinereous; outer tail-feathers, edged With bfackj 
rest qf the body whiter 

Colytidms Troile, (foolisli guiltempt) Immense flocks 
of these birds abnu^y visit Davis's Strait ; buj they 
seldom go much further north than the seventy-third 
degree. The sailors give them the name of looms. 
The body is black ; breast and belly, snowy ; secon- 
dary quill feathers, tipped with white ; bill, black and 
slender, the edges sharp and compressed, and covered 
with short feathers at the base. This last character 
is distinctive of the genus. - The loom is eagerly 
chased by the Uskee-tnl, who 6nds m such pursuit 
the hi^est gratification. When approaching to strike 
the loom, the Uskee stoops very low, his chi^ almost 
resting on the kaiak, paddling with 1h^ left hand, and, 
fiiih his dart ready in his' right, he advances singing 
or' whistling tow and (leasing notes, whilst the bird,' 
jtratTy called the foolish guillemot, rather amused than 
alarmed) awaits his pursuer's approach, who, from his 
singular accur^y of aim, and experience of distEmcej 
seldom fails to strike his object. The warm blood of 
the loom is,a delicious cordifil on the occasion, and 
the flesh a ready repast. The skin is much prized as^ 
materia] for inside dress, for which it is certainty well 
calculated, from the d^pth of the plumage. A proof 
of the estimation in which this little capture is held 
atooDg the Greedanders is theu- unwiHiogne^ to bar- 
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ter those birds with Europebns^ Ae highest compli- 
ment being an offefi;- of truck fin* one of them. The 
loom is seventeen toches io length. 

Cofymlttts Gryllcy (black guillemot^ or dorekev.) The 
many-, change^ of plumage which this bird puts oDj 
from variety of climate, and such other cifCumstaQces 
as swaj its habits, admit a description only of.its*gene- 
ral characters. Body above, sootj blade; wifig co- 
verts, white, or white intermixed witii ligbJ-browQ ; 
body beneath, white; bill, black and l6og; inside of 
the mouth, and le^, r;ed ; leogtb, from t^^relre to four- 
teen inches. 

The habits of flie dovekee are scarcely- different 
from Uiose of tRe loom* Uke the latter, it is grega- 
rious : but seldom joining in society with others of thp 
genus. No evident hostility forbids associatioa among 
those devotees of gluttony ; yet ^^y ^re found invari- 
ably separated in fiocks of distinc^species. An odd* 
dovekeejs scMnetimes observed among the throng of 
Col. glocitans, and that in their most northern migra- 
tion. Sea being the dovekee's home, this bird has lit- 
tle intercourse with land, except for the purpose of 
incubation. Its nest is on thb ground exposed, and 
merely temporary; always near the grand retreat. 
This dwelling is extremely simple, and formed of such 
adjacent materials as the site will supply. Tenant at 
will, the dove^ee seeks n^t for much luxurj^; and the 
whole of i^ active life seems to be ^oular to that of 
the human lord who derives his scanty and preca- 
rious sustenance from the same waters, in, the same 
H^ituatioR. 
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Cofymltm Glocilans, (the roch.) This bitdtinm in 
detcriplion, and is peauliarl; remarkable from^its fre- 
quency and BoftnesB of call. Hence it mtnts the spe- 
cific name which I have ventured to assign it Bill, 
short ^nd black ; both mandibles, arched, the edges 
compressed and sharp ; bead, neck and body above, 
sooty black ; wings, light-brown, irregularly mixed 
with vriiite ; bill and scapulars, white ; legs, black ; 
length, when fully grown, ten inches. 

The roch is the remotest and last visiter of Davis's 
Strait, which i4 frequents in immense flocks, darkening 
the surface of the sea, and with its incessant call enii'* 
vening that dreary scene, where nature seems wrapped 
in eternal slumber. In view of the XJhnaean Isles, the 
water is covered with millions of this species, where 
their favourite food, the clio retusa, abounds. Some- 
times an individual dqvekee is seen in the throng, or 
'4be majestic and solitary burgomaster. When the 
returning sun warns for general departure, ^he roch 
is tiie last to disappear. Ordinarily its flight is low, 
close to the surface of the sea, which in that high 
latitude, during the summer months, is mostly calm ; 
but when migrating, thie flock assumes an elevaitioD 
of about a quarter of a mile, and may, at any distante 
in sight, be distinguished by its rapid and hurried 
movement 

This bjrd employs both ^wings and ^webbed , feet 
when under the surface of the water. Q^en, when 
suddenly overtaken, have I seen them make su(!h ex- 
ertion, plunging in a twinkling, and, rowing away from 
the cause of alarm, yet not forgetful of their purpose, 
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(seize the flimsy clio in their progress. On emerging, 
' they ase able at once to take flight, which facility they 
derive from the abundance of oil which they possess. 
The flesh is esteemed good. This predilection may 
proceed from a desire to enjoy fresh meat ; and' aA 
apprehension may be entertained that few delicate 
appetites would relish a pye formed of a bird of its 
unsavoury habits. 

Many other subjects in the zoology of Greenland 
remain to be described ; but I beg leave to refer the 
reader, for the more minute ones, to the accurate work 
of Fabricius, Fauna Grcenlandica, where will be found 
interesting and elegant descriptions of animals collect- 
ed in the course of many years' observation. 

One circumstance, however, I must not omit, as it 
offers an explanation in natural history hitherto desir- 
ed. A species of squalus is to be met with in Davis's 
Strait, by sailors called the blind skark, which is sup- 
posed to be an applicable name, from the temerity with 
which the animal, regardless of his own safety, rushes 
to Hs prey. This shark is about four feet in length, 
body dark blue, shaded with brown on the sides, and 
is very steady and slow in movement. A whale (B. 
M.) having been killed, and made fast alongside the 
ship, the men being in the act of flinching, one of these 
sharks came up, and fastened on the body, with a cir- 
cular scoop cutting out th« part seized, and whilst so 
engaged, fabreto be stabbed several times by one of 
&e ship-boys. The assertion, therefore, that the shark 
turns on the back for the purpose of snapping his prey 
is incorrect. That eflect is produced by the sweep in 
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the cinialar revolution, by vhich Uie numerous rows 
of the angular and edged teeth io the jaws of the 
animal are brought into successive action. It is pn^ 
baUe that it was in observing the body of the shark 
up-turned io tlus revolution that the errcr first arose. 
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CHAPTER VL 

ON THE EPPECXraG X)F K NOKTM-WEST PASSAGlfei 

SiHCE these pages w6re commenced, I have been icn 
ibrmed bj the newspapers, that ships are fitting out 
by orders of the Admiralty to explore a passage to the 
Pacific OceAn through the arctic seaSi The reader 
will excuse the insertion here of an article that ap- 
peared to that effect. 1 do not wish to load my page 
with quotations ; but this seedis of some importance^ 
as it refers to the first authority on this subject 

" We leam that a vessel is to be fitted out by Go- 
rermnent for the purpose of attempting again the 
north-west passage, the season being considered as 
peculiarly farouraUe to A^ch an expeditioli. Pur 
readers need not be inform*d that larger muses of ice 
than ever were before known have this year been 
seen floating in the Atlautict and that from their mag- 
nitude and solidity, they reached even the fortieth lati- 
tude before they were meJted into a fluid state. From 
an examination of the Greenland captains, it has been 
ibund dtat, owing to some convursions of nature, the 
sea was more open and more free from compact ice 
dian in any former vojage they ever made ; that seve* 
ral ships actually reached.the eighty-fourl$||||!gree of 
latitude, in which no ice whatever was fbund ; that,- 
for the first time for 400 years, vessels penetrated to 
17 
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the Trest coast of GreenlfiDd, and that they appra^ 
bended no obatacle to their even reaching the pole^ 
if it had c<msisted with their duty to their emplojeis 
to make the attempt. This curious and important in- 
formation has, we learo, induced the Royal Societj to 
apply to mioiaters to renew the attempt of exploring- 
a north-west passage, as well as to give encourage- 
ment to fishing vessels to try how far northward they 
can reach, by dividiog the bounty to be gtv^i^ cm the 
actual discovery, into portions^ as a reward for every 
degree beyond eighty-four t^st tbey «haU penetrate. 
For ihfi same reason, we thiok it would be adrtaeable 
for the merchants epgage^ in ^e Greeoland whals 
fishery not to postpone the sailing. of their shlpstq ilie 
usual season, but expedite U)em at once'so as to take 
advantage oi the tempoiary fresW 

Id addition to the above, another notification informs 
dte public, that 

** Capt Buchan, of the Pike sloop of war, recently 
returned from Newfoundhnd, is appointed to the ex- 
pedition to the north pole. Capt. Rosa is tke other 
officer who proceeds thither. They are to be accom- 
panied by four lieutenants, ^ne attached to each of 
^e captains, and the others to command the two ves* 
seU to act as tenders. Two of the ships, as we before 
stated, proceed up Davis's Strait, the extent or ter- 
minatioRi}f which is Qtterly unknown, and the otiier 
two direct, if possible, to tiie pole, between kelandiaud 
Greenland. The ships are to b« ready for sea by the 
first wee|r<in March." 

. Now, if .these notifications convey the information 
on wtuch tiie intended expeditions are directed, as 
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some 1 doubt possesses my mind on the accuracy of 
that information, I shall submit to' public considera- 
tion a few remarks on this head, and shall afterwards 
briefly set before the reader an accurate journal of 
some months' traversing of Davis's Strait noted faith- 
fully by myself. 

Every infonnatton coming by newspaper account 
carries, from the abuse of some such publicauons, 
strong features of want of authenticity ; but, in the 
present' instance, where the names of captains in the 
navy, of most reputable character, are introduced, 
no doubt can exist as to the fact of the expeditions 
being in preparation. These notifications, however, 
would imply that the direction is fixed towards the 
north pole : such a project cannot be grounded on 
what has been found from an examination of the 
Greenland captains, who are reported to assert that, 
" owing to some convulsions of liature, the sea was 
inore open and more free from compact ice than in 
any former voyage they ever made." The mfeisters 
of whale ships are forbidden by a solemn oath,* which 



* I master of Uie ship .... make oath, Qtai. 

it is really aad trnlj my firm purpose, and determined resolution, 
tfiat the said ship shall, as soon as license shall be granted, forth- 
with proceed so manned, furnished, and accoutred, on a voyage 
to the Gveenlaad seas, or Daris's Strtiitj or the seas adjacent, 
there in the mow approaching Reason, to use the utmost endeavour 
of myself and ship's company, to take whales or other creatures 
living in'lhe seas, and on no other design or view of prolil, in my 
present voyage, and to import the whnle fins, oil, and blubber 
thereof into the port of ...... . Sworn, &c. at the Cnstom 

fioue &c. 
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they must subscribe to, in the Custom House, ^fiire 
clearing out the voyage, to seek nothing but blub- 
ber ; and this oath, or its reward from their j)WTier8, 
if faithfully kept m viewj unfits them for afifordiog 
proper or satisfactory, ii^rmatioD to philosophical id- 
quiry; The trite vulgar phrase, " for want of a bet- 
ter that must do," applies to such an iovestigatioD 
with no complimeotary effect. If accurate informa- 
tion be desirable on this important subject, why derive 
it from such erroneous chance, wherein the binding of 
a parliamentary oath forbids the deponent to know 
SiDy thing of the matter ? 

The reader will look with surprise at such lan^ 
guage as the following, conveying information on an 
important and philosophic subject, '* Masses of ice, 
larger than ever before known, were seen, floating in 
the Atlantic,, and from their magnitude and solidity, 
reached the fortieth degree of latitude before they, 
were melted into a fluid state." It cannot be imagin- 
ed that such a, story wouldrecommend a sensible ap- 
plication to any persons knowing the nature of ice. 
The specific gravity of that substance is lighter than 
that of water : ice floats in fresh water, which is 
much lighter than salt or seawater; and chemical 
observation has proved that one of the chief causes 
of its buoyancy in the latter fluid is from the mass 
losing its salt, which precipitates aa the congelation 
proceeds. Another objection to the sufficieDcy of this 
account is derivable from the terms ' ^ solid," and 
" compact," when applied to ice ; for surely no philo- 
sophic mmd would find it right to admit such phraseo- 
logy in any grave representation. Again, "the. 
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GreeQiaQd'whaile fisherj,'' inserted in siiph a commii- 
nicatioD, would be matter of curious readiog to per- 
sons knowing tliat whales are not scientifiqally de- 
nominated fisb. Equally unfit would it be to repre> 
sent, in such in application, that "it would be ad- 
viseable for the merchants engaged in the Greetiland 
whale, fishery, not to pcfstpone. the sailing of their 
ships to the visual season, hut to expedite them at 
ooce, sjo as to tftke advantage of the temporary fresh." 
The adviser of such expediting should be aware that 
the ice in the arcfip. se^s breaks up only about a cer- 
tain period, in the tatter eiidof the montli of April or 
beginoiDg of May, of which event the whalers.are so 
well a,ware, that the Davis's Strait ships are sent off 
only in the beginning of March, that the length of 
time necessary for traversing the Atlantic may suit 
the usual opening of the iCe; whereas those '^ex- 
pedited" for.tlie Spitzbergen sea are detained nearly? 
a month later. Besides, those who would . be di- 
rected by such an advice ought to be aware that no 
such thing as a temporary fresh exists in the northern 
^as. The current is steadily and uniformly south- 
wer-d ; and the gr«at expanse of Uioae waters gives 
such room for the-ijiffusion of ice reduced to its liquid 
origin, and the accession of the streams isauing. from 
the numerous fiords and rivers, that such a fresh is 
never experienced. The lage solution of St. Pierre, 
with regard to the supply of material for the daily 
rise of the tide, is less reprehensible, but equally 
speculative. The delightful novelist just mentioned, 
sitting in his closet, reiharked the iniluence of the sun 
as differing very materially during the day and night 
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The force of imagination made him conclude tb^ from 
the unknown seas around the north pole, a diurnal 
supply could be derived from the action of the sun 
upon the ice. In convincing himself &at the sun's 
rajs actually dissolve ice, and that the light and in- 
fluence of that globe is commwlicated to our earth 
once every twenty-four hours, the succesBion of the 
ebb and flow twice in that * perif>d became evident. 
The tides as experi^Aced, however, in more southern 
latitudes shoald be, from such cause, only two every 
year, or, at least, there should be. a very remarksCble 
increase only When the solution of polar ice is cooi- 
plete, which should be in the middle of August, while 
it should be very low, when the surface of the polar 
seas is bound in its wintry coat, - which is most solid 
and unbroken in February. 

To be acquainted with the arctic seas, one must 
1[JHt those regions } t for, from my own experience, I 
assert, that in no other way can a useful and accu- 
rate knowledge of the subject be obtained. It is 
quite absurd that persons not accustomed to sea 
should undertake a demarkation of a ship's course, 
directing a certain line of longitude to be adhered to, 
as was dictated to the Inte Lord Mulgrave. Such 
sapience is as much to be admired as that of the 
Roman Pontiff who cut out the Brazils from South 
America in a similar manner. Those who know the 
arctic steaa are aware of the impossibility <^ adhering 
to &uch an order; and it is to be hoped that, for the 
safety of the crews, and the success of the intended ex- 
peditions, such a tying., up of hands will not be in- 
sisted on. When the subject hereaCt^r may admit 
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of a fhll delineation of its difficulties and dangers, 
to which I presume the facts of the following Jour- 
nal* may be deemed properij antecedent, the above 
intimation wilt' be found not' irrelevant to the ex- 
pedition. 
Considering here 'only die more genei>allj interest- 



*. JOURNAL IN DAVIS'S STRAIT. 

Tbvnday, May 8 : th«r»om*ter 20", 18", IS": wiod S. W., 
■troDg breeze : off Duko Biy : tw9 irhalea seea, and one seal : 
cirroatratof in base, aiid flonw mere denae lower down : soms 
nativea, each carrying his c^noe on his head, poased over the 
ice, and visited two ahifa which were iu-ahore flioehiDg: 
•ome very Urge bei^ in light surronnded by field ice : the cold 
this evesiog iacrdased very much ; snow fell at timei, thick and 
hard. 

HjV 9 i .thier. JS", SS", 1&° : wind S. E., fresh breeze : mndi 
mow hU ducing the [U-ecediag ni^it': ^rpearance of clond 
cirriu fine, coDwid and undidite.: cirrocuntuJus and cirrostratos 
duriag tbe day, apparently near Disko, yet many miles distant 
from that bland : thermofiietfir exceedingly variable tbcou^oat 
Ae coKTse of the day, till 10 p. m. when the last observation 
was noted : in the evenu^ a yellawish white cloak o£ cirros- 
tratna was spread over the anoMut of Diaka : Ais colour ia in- 
variably conunnnicated to tbe atmosphere where bergy ice is 
present : lams maxinos and procellaria glacialis in scanty nnm- 
ber, also a very few of lams tridac^lna : thermometer at mid- 
Bigbt 12°. 

H^y 10 : titer. t9<>, IS", W : wind S., l^t breeze : freez- 
ing iuteaeety : aea neatly tranquil. ; '^^ snr&cc cOiq;ealed' in ex- 
tensive fields, whicfa are interrupted by spactH kept fne by the 
action of the mi^d : camnlostratus t^ the eastward j a fine, highly 
iHnmiaod stratus to the southward ; aU elae cleu of cloud, but of 
« niby bine : tbe light intolerable to tbe eye : at 8 a. m. (be 
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iag circumstances of my journal, I may observe that, 
at Lievely, which we approached go the 1 2th of May, 
the Danish government keeps a colony under the su- 
perintendance of an officer, whose chief residence is 
said to be at the whale islands, and under, his di- 
rection other agents or factors take care of the in- 



iofluence of the sun having raised a light vapour from the sarface 
of the ice, this becante immediately coadensed bj the ialeose 
cold ; and, drifting along the surface of the water ii^ irregular 
spires, whenever met with, was foaiid to be a cloud of minate 
icy particles, extremdy annoying; and, from its effects, styled 
by the sailors, " the barber:'' enow at timeff: day ended with icy 
snow. • 

Hay 11 : IS", SB", IG" : wind S.S. £., fresh to strong breeze: 
cold less than on tbe -preceding day : atmosphere at times loaded 
with milky haze ; which, on clearing, afforded a view of beautifbl 
wowy cirrocumulus, and in its aggr^jation exhibiting a changing 
Tariety of d'rrostratds : close in with Disko, westward of Fortune 
Bay, some huge bu^ eorfiedded ia fljiws of field ice many 
miles in exteDt : laros marinus, procellaria glacialis, colymbus 
troile. 

May 12 : ther. 20", H", 20* : wind from W. to S. E., fresh 
breeze : trailing 'masses of cumulus passed frequentiy across the 
sky : camuiostratuB, and occasionally cirrocamnlas seen : ex- 
tensive flaws, descending from the northward with a str<mg cur- 
rent, the ice being about two fefet in thickoesB r Lievely Point not 
far distant : the whale islands lying to the S. W. : procellajia gla- 
cialis, corvuB corax, and some ducks observed. 

May 13: ther. 26°, 33", 24"-: wind variable from N. E. to 
N. Vf., fresh breeze: cirrostratus in mist: a long spreadii^; 
sheet \n N. E. and T«ry dark linear paraHel layers of the 
same in £. : the korizon exhibits a characteristic instance ' of 
ice blinlc. The procellaria glacialis diis day active, and in 
vast number : some rain preceded a short fall of «non ia ihe 
avening. 
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terests of the goTernment, which are chiefly main- 
taioed hy the industry of the natives, and Danish con^ 
victs sent thither for their offences at home. This 
policy is not obviously calculated to improve the con- 
dition of the poor Greenlanders, nor to aid materially 
the labours of the missionaries. The efforts of those 



May 14 : tfaer. 34°, 38°, 26" : wind, nearly calm, varitdtle to 
S. : in the Bouthnard a heap of camolostratus : the siimmita in- 
tensely white : brown and white cirrostratns floatii^ slowly over 
the sQmmit of Disko : weather at noon mild and pleaiant : in the 
afteraooQ the state of atmosphere was a light grayish brown 
haze, blending land, ice and sea, into one iauneaaurable field; 
and, with the exceptipn of the anmmit of Disko, making tbe scene 
intenninable. 

May 15: ther. 30", 31°, 82°: wind calm throu^omt : snn 
in a dim corona : misty brown cirrostratas creeping , along the 
breast of Disko, aboot half of its elevation : mb still md . 
smooth : several very lai^ seals seen, but too cautious to be 
come at> 

May 16 : ther. 31", 34°, 27° : wind W., light breeze : some 
snow and rain, at intervals sleet : weather mild : ship in company 
with many others at Fortune Point, made fast Is a-beig : saw a fox 
and a bear this day : in the valley west of Foctune Bay, a flood of 
cirro8tratus, in eobwy fleece, spilliii^ down from the summit of 
the mountain : cirrus. 

May 17 : tfaer. 34", 61°, 36° : wind calm : in Love Bay, at 
Disko, lat. observed 69° 10' N, : the atmosphere heated very 
much towards the aftemooo : tbe cirrus radiation, as heretofore 
observed, occurred this evening, at a great elevation, runnii^ 
from the southward. 

May 18 : ther. 40°, 50°, 34° : wind, light air and variable 
from N. : at 8 p. m. wind iniereaMd in (he tame point, to fresh 
breeze, which was pre-iodicated bytbe radiation oflaatt^iy: ex- 
tensive but loose drrocumulus slightly obscuriuf; tbe ion '-. ship 

: 18 
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benevoleD^ paa^prs are much counteracted bj the 
abandoned habita of the convicts, who intermarry with 
the natives; and, as the latter now are convinced, 
endeavour to debase the national character. " Those 
strangers," they say, "are helpless and bad; know 
not tho use of the paddle or dai-t, and if left to them- 



Rtill tmt to ice in Love Bay : coarse sand in sevcDteen fathoms of 
Eonnding. 

The tide rises here about eight feet: the ice began no<r slowly 
moving down to the southward, BRd shut in the point of Lievely : 
a shoal of delphinus leucag seen, each tbout ten feet in length : a 
pair of ravena seen. 

May 19 : ther. 32", 34°, 28" : wind N., light breeze : general 
diffusion of browoish-graj cirrostratus : the sun light iotenie, 
sllows « distinct view of objects the most distaat : Disko dear : 
atmosphere mildly warm : ship cast off from the ice as it began 
to open freely : course directed to the \. W. at all the South* 
East Bay and the Wayfat Sound were closed, according to 
the report of the natives : one blubber whale and a seal seen : 
aiso a raven, a few looms, and a small number of procellaria 
^aeidis on wing, proceeding to the north-westward. 

May 20 : ther. W, 32^, Si" : wind, a li^t air from S. : at' 
mosphere loaded with vapoury cirrostratus, variously cotoQred 
by the san-light : the ice bhnk very remarkable where an 'ioe 
berg lies in the horizon : about noon the cloud cleared up ouder 
(he strong influence of the sun, forming cimis alternating with 
cirrocumnlus : a light brown Cirrus radiation appeared in the 
westward, rinng from an interrupted chain of dnostratous patches, 
which formed the segmeof of a circle, having its centre towards 
the zenith : this cuive became reversed as the radiation dis- 
persed, the centre then being towards, the horizon: the wind 
blen^a fi-esh breeee IVom diat point after an interval of nearly 
four hours ; in tfiis part of the Strait tlie wind is very variable, 
eud seldoa of long danrtion : at midnight the son just reached the 
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selves must starve." European vices, througb such 
means, have also found th«ir way to the huts of this 
harmless people } and even the bargains effected iy 
their gorel-t^ors are so severe upon their miserable 
means, as to make (hem little satisfied of their sense 
of justice. ■ 



horizon, Aronded Id a deep browa mantle of cirrostratns, with 
a rich reddiah-brown bdrdcr ne«t the water ; above and around 
w«re beautiful ^shibitions «f cirrocumulits and cirrus, some re- 
tdning their forms for a long time, and others imperceptibly' in- 
terchanging sbapea : the i^pon appeared distinctl; at a great ele- 
vBtioa in the N. W.* It ia remarked among the whalers, that 
when the moon appears in those latitudes, it is a sure indicatioD of 
foul weather : in the present case, howeyer, this assurance was 
fonnd to be incorrect. • 

May 21 : ther, 39°, 42'', 32" : wind perfectly' caltn : morning de- 
lightfully fine, such as would ^pear most charming to the senses, 
if the beauties of .vegetation were added to the scene i sun-light 
intensely bright : not a speck of cloud to be seen : Pisko in the 
distance unclouded : packs of ice all aroand : the whale boats 
busy in every direction, a few of whaf are called " straying fish" 
having appeared : the whales so seen were running rapidly in 
many directions, but cbteSy towards the north-west. Many seals 
continued sporting in view this evening : a feW looms, hot no 
other birds seen, ~ ■ ' . 

May 22 : ther. 32', 42°, 30' : wind S. S. W., light breeze 
from variable : Dislto crowned with brown cirrostratus ; others 
appear in profile pointing north and south : the day continued un- 
usually fine : procsllaria glaciatis, larus trldacfylus and canus in 
small number : a few seals appei^ed, but were evidently very 
cautious, from the habitual persecution of the natives. 

May 23 : ther. 2&°, 33°, 32' ; wind N. E, shiAing to S. W., 
fresh breeze : dark rapoury cirrostratus, and others in profile, 

Id this jqurnt] are by compass. 
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Od a prominent eminence at Lievely stands a 
wooden building, called a look-out bouse, the standing 
place of such persons as are on the watch for whales. 
The house of the governor, which is also built of 
wood, is in a sheltered situation. There is also a large 
building reserved as a store-house for the fishing im- 



pointing portbward : lams maximus seen : at ten p. m. a beauti- 
ful parhelion appeared above Disko. Tbii phenomenon, wbich 
IB coromoDlj named a mock ann, exhibited two distinct portiooa of 
aa iridescent circle tAjrrounding that luminary, and parallel to 
the line of the horizon : no portion of such %ht as the sno af- 
fords, but the brilliant colours of the rainbow, .were reflected from 
tbe sub's light upon a deep brown bed of cirrostratas, tbroui;h 
which the «iD-light broke, affectiDg thoae colours in iU passage 
through the cloud : it is quite erroneous to apply (be name of 
mock sun to such a phenomenon ; it might be equally assigned to 
the rainbow. A seal was shot, but the body sunk before a boat 
could be lowered down to seize it. 

May 24 : ther. 26", >42*, 36° :' wind S. W., fresh breeze -. 
ship moving among paclced ice off Fortune Bay : light snow some- 
times falling : a dense ledge of cirrostratos in N. W. : larus mari- 
nns', tridactyluB and eburneus, in considerable numbers around ; 
L. maximus, as usual, a solitary individual : procellaria glacialia 
in great number : aureus maritimus ; one killed to-day. 

May 25: ther. 37°, 42?, 35° : wind N. E., light breeze: 
latmospJie re, clear and dry : Disko unclouded^ cirrus and cirro- 
cumulus at a very great eleration : a fog bank, which is a dense 
and extensive ac<;uinulation of cirrostratus, appeared to tbe north- 
ward : this is said \fl be stationary for several days, and when 
naoTing, proceeds like the thunder-cloud against the wind : wea- 
ther fibe : this day a swell of Uie sea was observed by the whalers, 
and hailed with joy, because it helps to heave the surface so 
irregularly as to cause the Seld ice to break up : it is produced 
by a jgale blowing in some remote quarter some days before : the 
direction t>t the flwell cojiid not as' yet be ascertaiaed, as it was 
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plements, and fm- the other purposes of the colony. 
The materials for these buildings are conveyed front 
Kurope, but not always in sufficient supply for the 
wants of the people, who have frequently a very pro- 
vidential relief in the drifted pines and other timbers 
that are occasionally driven on their shores ; but 



'scarcely perceptible : tbe fog bank disperted witbin a few hours : 
stenia biriiDdo : Lierely bearing S. E. by S., distaat six or aeven 
leagues, soundings were tak^n, twelve, twenty, 'sad forty ihthoms, 
though the common sailing chart Btates the depth in this place to 
be 130 fiithoms : there is a dangerous difference ttetween. 

May 26 : ther. 29", 32", 30° : wind W.-S. W., strong breeze: 
the still and tranquil state of tbe last fortnight is much changed 
since the appearance of the swell noticed last etening : tbe ice 
has undergone mucb dissolntion, and extensive sea> are now Tiai- 
ble amongst the packs : tbe swell came from the southward, and 
was more determined towards midnight, when the atmosphere be- 
came loaded with snow-cloud, .which was succeeded by cirrostratns 
dying''along with mnch velocity : in tbe higher regions cirms aod 
eirrocumntns uninflueneed by .the wind, agitating the mass below. 
Therockof Diflko, in the distance, appeared as if standing on a mir- 
ror, though the ice was visible close in with tbe shore, and extend- 
ed outwards in a close pack for leagues : the soon, channels down 
the rock seemed to be perpendicular to the plane of the imaginary 
mirror : larua inaximns, canus, and marinui on wing : P. glacialjs ; 
also a raven. ' 

Hay 97 : ther. 32°, 34', 36" : wind, light airs, variable : co- 
moid cirrus, and itreaks of cirrostratus in the horizon pointhig to 
N. W. find 3. E. ; ship cleared tbe ice and moved into the vicini^ 
of the Whale, D<^ and Western Istes : colymhns troile. 

May 28 ; thee 42" throughout: wind S. E., fresh br«eze : 
cirrus varying its forms incessantly, its fine points directed to S. 
W. : afternoon still and calm : surface of tbe sea of glassy smooth- 
ness, dimpled only by the plunge of ^e sterna himndo, whicli 
plied its graceful wing all around ; colymbus troile t 
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whence this wood comes, a thorough investigatioD of 
the Greenland currents only can detennioe. 

The ice blink) seen bj us on the 1 3th, is a dull yel- 
lowish light just above the horizon ; and, more eleva- 
ted, a haze of a gray but piercing light, exceedingly 
distressing to the sight. Objects, such as ships, leave 



Been, aha a numeroiia troip of anu AoUinima ; three very large 
sized balaoa phjialns, passed with their usual speed, followed b; 
a bnsy herd of delphiom leocae : the blast of the finner could be 
distinctly beard five or six seconds after its risible elevation : this 
' evening nine nntives put off tiom the Western Islands, and came 
alongside the ship to traffick ; after some hours' stay, doriog 
which time a young man showed bis skill in striking a loom, they 
departed : they were very different f^^ each other in features, 
but were all eridently of the aborigiDal race : a seal happening to 
appear near one, he instantly pursued the animal, and the othera 
sat watching his soccess, and, upon iaa striking bis object, which 
he did with great address, the rest paddled hastily to his assistance, 
bnt the seal escaped. 

May S9 : ther. ?6°, 46°, 31° : wind E., fresh breeze : at- 
mosphere clear and cloudless : Disko dippiog in the horizon : 
•ome whales have been seen in S. W. of Fish Bay : seawater 
deep hrowD, with a greenish tinge : wherever the water ap- 
pears of this colour, it is considered the whale's feeding-place : a 
brilliant parhelion seen at a little before midtiight 

May 30 : ther. 30°, 46°, 32° : wind E., light breeze : a 
swell from S. W. : cirrus and cirrocumnlus, the former in beauti- 
ful variety : the ice blink, rebiarkably oppressive this day, being 
B dull, milky, but powerful light : a blubber whale kilted this day 
measured upwards of fifty feet: thousands of mallemucks crowded 
round the ship to partake of the «poil ; the whale-bone measured 
tenieet and one inch. 

May 31 : ther. 30°, 33°, 30° : wind N.E., strong breeze : 
this day gave me a fuH opportunity of observii^ a whale moving at 
^11 : ascending from thehottom, this enonnous animal arose just 
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an impression on the eye, in the medium of this ice 
blink, eo that whichever way the spectator turns, he 
V beholds the same objects still represented to his vision. 
Berge eimilar to islands, having bold and precipitous 
fronts, sometimes crowned with eminences like rocks 
or castles, and the summit of this seeming land sloping 



pnder tbe stem of the ship, and moved fonraodB ia a majestic style, 
baviDg taken in fresh air, and descended forwards bIowI; again : its 
motions were effected nith much ease, though the speed is so 
great, being between eight and nine, sometimes ten miles an hour : 
the whdes are generally seen at this date in pairs, or three te- 
ther, two probably rival snitors for the female's regard. 

Weather beginning to grow thick -. the circle of view, however, 
is luge : the ioe much dispersed, and in active diesolation : co< 
lymbus glocitBBS In coasideraliU number : colymbus troile, few : 
larus oaiius and ^dactjleis : procellaria facialis less numerous 
than nsoal. 

June 1 : ther. 32*, 48", 30° : wind N. E., light hreeze : the 
misty cifroitratus continued since last, congealing into rime as it 
drifted across the ship : a male whale My-eight feet long was killed 
tills day I procellaria glacialis again in' immense number : larus 
muimus, ebumeus, tridactylus andjuarinus. 

June K : ther, 38' , 34»,33''; wind E., strong breeze: cir- 
roetoalus in mist : amsle whale kiUed this morning measured se- 
venty feet, the longest lamina eleven feet three inches : whilstthe 
men were engaged flinching this huge body, a blind shark came, 
and in its over qnxious desire to share of the spdil, gave one of tt>e 
boys an opportunity of wounding him several times : groups .of the 
oniscus eeU, whale.leuse, attached tO the epidermis.of this whale, 
particularly abont^the fins and anus. 

JuneS: ther. 32*, 37', 30"': wind nearly calm. ' 

June 4 : ther. 33° throughout: wind M. E., light sic. 

June 6 : ther. 27", 38°, 38' : wind E., light breeze. 

June 6 : tiier. 38°, 56°, 38' : wind^E- N. E., light tar. 

June 7 : ther. 30°, 36°, 33' : wind nearly calm. , 
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gradually the opposite way, lie around embedded in 
the field ice ; but beiDg eo much deeper, they are 
niore iufluenced by the current, which, pressing for- 
ward against this huge mass, forces it to rive the sur- 
rounding field, and produce the flaw ice, which is then 
carried off by the current, and pushed on by the ma- 



Jnoe 8 : ther. 31°, 38", 34' : wind N. E., atrong breeze. 

The weather duriog the above dajB had scarcely any variety, 
and conldafford little-information or amueemeDt to the reader ; the 
atmosphere being generally loaded with heavy vapour, and some- 
times acicular snow : sea almost clear of ice : sbip to the westward 
of Disko about thirty miles distant. 

Junes'; ther. 42°' 53', 43° ! wind S.E,, fresh breeze : atmos- 
phere clear and dry ; Whale Islands to the S. E. in eight : light 
feathery cirrus, with faintly marked cirrocumulus, and a dash of 
cirrostratus brown mist, flitteVing far beneath : a hugely headed 
whale siitty feet long waa'harpooned amongst some bay ice, that is, 
ice recently formed in some bay and carried out to sea : such ice 
is the^thinnest description of congelation which is covered with 
■now, and readily dissolves ; the snow nearly dissolved from the 
face of Disko, which is now mostly of a dark brown appearance : 
at noon the air was exceedingly sultry, wind same time S. W. : a 
few threadsof cimis seen in the afternoon, with others of comoid 
character arising outofthem, and passing to some distance id right 
angles : mallemucks numerous ; burgomasters, a pair ; terns and 
kittiwakes around. ' ' ' 

Between eight and twelve o'clock p. m. having ip this interval 
kept constantly looking at the patches of ice, among which the 
boats were busied inpursuit of numerous whales, the colour of the 
ice, as it i^peared to my ught, BQr[(riBed me very much, assuming 
at a distance a bright pink, and in situations nearer to the eye apale 
purple. There was no cload over head, nor any visible, except a 
- yellowish browd stratas occupj^ing the whole horizon. This 
phen6m^Don 1 io not recoBect to see noticed by any person here- 
tofore. . ■" . ' , 
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jestic berg. The flaw ice, sometimes leagues in ex- 
tent, invariably level, and covered Tvith snow about 
ten inches deep, is also urged in its change of place 
by the pressure of the wind, which, though probably 
not blowing at ©ne extremity of the flaw,^roduces its 
preponderatit^ effects at the other.- Masters of ships 



JiUte 10 : ther. 31', 46°, 28= : wind N. E., light breeze : to 
the fiaefteatlieroftlie laat, a'dark, chiHat^ioaphere has succeeded, 
loaded nith icj raponr ; but this state of atmosphere is evideatljr 
coafioed to a low degree, as the zenith reoiaius clear : at noon 
more clear around, and ckrua, with cirrocumulua of brilliant 
white, occnpied the higher r^ioa : the mist aflerwards returned, 
general and dense, and is likely to coofiiiue, the wind growing to a 
strong breeze, with a heavy sea. 

This mist, or fog, was produced by the great heat of the pre- 
ceding day, when the ice coBtioued to -dissolve freely; and the 
vapodr' thence arising, became material for tl^e fog which was con- 
densed by the wind at N. E, : this circnmBtance deserves attention, 
and shows the importaocelo the mariner of bus possessing himself 
of BQch indications as m^y enable, him to aQticipate such changes. 
The loss of many -a ship every year may be ascribed principally to ■ 
want of attention, and proper information on this hea^- 

Procellaria glactalis numerous : colymbus troile in long trains : 
steraa hirundo and larus eburoeus also aumeroua. 

Jane 11 : ther. 27', 34°, 30° : wind N. E., strong breeze : 
this day contiJiues.Yery cold, the fog still remaining, at intervab 
dearing partially ,; and returniDg thick again, depositipg rounded 
tapering crystals, of a large '^e, upon the copes : these crystals 
are formed by the snccessive <^[|osi.tion of minute icy particle^ 
from the fog : before noon the cloud assumed a greater elevation, 
■0 as to leave, the horizon clear : the atmosphere cold and dark : 
F. g^talis and L. eburneus. . , ' . 

June 12: ther. 32', 47', ^3° ; wind E. N, E., fresh breeze : 

fog still continuing, strongly illuminated by tba sun-light : about 4. 

p. m. there was some appearance of clearing up, but the fog again 

]9 
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are cautious of remaining in such a situation as places 
^em in the course in which the flaw is ohserved to 
move; but this caution springs from experience atone, 
as the water about the flaw, particularly if the ship 
lie on the shfeltered side, crroneousl j named the wind- 
ward, is usually very tranquil. TheD,^ unless the ut- 



resumed its former dense character : procellaria gUciatu, colym- 
buB modulans, aod sterns hi^ndo. 

June 13 : ther. 30°, 62°, 40° :■ wind, light and-rariab^ : the 
fog having cleared owey to the S. E. all the tky » clear : ehip a 
short distance from-Fortune Bay : no ice to be seen, except a 
few bergs. Just over Disko appeared a 'mift-nhite haze form- 
ing rapidly into small Kg^t patches of cirrostratns in a circolv 
line, ont of which White radiations stretched tbrot^h the at- 
mosphere, with visible motion; the centre of radiation lying in 
the £. point, per compass. This radiatioD continued daring the 
day, extending over the whole upper sky, in fine lengthened 
cirrus hairs of the brightest whiteness. These latter towatdv 
erentng gradually asaamed a greater elevation, exhibiting a 
beautiful display of the varieties of that delicate cload, the 
■' trains p<nntiag to the S. W. from whicb quarter others more faiot 
issufed, as if toioeettbfformer. Latterly u dead calm prevailed, 
and some appeanmce of the recurrence of the fog : procellaria 
glacialis sitting pa the water all wound, and immense nambers 
of sterna hirundo on the wing : tfae^ cry of the latter is a shrill 
scream. 

June 14 : ther. 34*, 46°, 32" : wind S. E., light air ; fog, with 
light minute snow drops : eAerhoon, a dead calm: a group of 
seats passed, flaunting along, seeaiingly in high fun :.the sailors 
.give such assemblages tbe whimsical appellation of " seals' wed- 
dings :" procellaria glaciaUs, larus tridac^lus and can us i dso 
colymbus troile ia vast number : a pair of colymbus grylle : tbe 
numerous Sock of sterna hirundo reappeared with their mnti 
cltunour : their cry is uttered when about to make the ptnnget 
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most care be taken, the shifting flaw will force the 
ship from her station, sometimes to a dangerous ex- 
tent ; when, if rocks intervene^ and arrest her in the 
drifting, destruction is Jnevitsble, as the superior 
weight of ice will certainly upset or sink her. 

Many dangerous reefs and sunken rocks, which 



wbacb is oAea to a conaiderabfte depth below the sarface of the 
water, and tbey ■eldom miei their object- 
June 16: tber. 30°, 40°, 38° : wind hght air from S., and calm: 
cirrbatratus iixegulariy scattered at ao elevation of about half a 
ntile : abont 7 p. m. a breeze sprung up from N. E. increasing as 
the da; advanced : a inerry cra^T't'on "f seals, more than twenty 
in number, was obserred, and seemed to enjoy the notice taken of 
their l^ee : larui maximos, four seen this day, aad a countless 
number of other at^uatic birds ; among these a sijigle pair of the 
eider dack. 

Jnne 16 : tfaer. 30°, 34°, 30° : wind N. E., strong breeze ; no 
land in sight; iceblink inN.W. : cirrostratus irregularly dif- 
fused : atmosphere gloomy, bat not sensibly cold, even at noon : ' 
a herd of whales was s«en, moving together in a breast liqe : a 
group of seals- formed a similar line in tbeit advance, whilst nu- 
merous sportive stra^lers filled up their rear : procellaria gla- 
cialis numerous, active, and unusnally bold, which latter character 
this bird always assumes around the 'ships, wh^n whiles are in the 
vicinity : also larus mauotus ; the breeze and dark weather con- 
tinaed to the end. 

June 17 : ther. 30°, 46°, 40°: wind B. 3. E„ fresh breeze : in 
the forenoon, the atmosphere coatio*ied dark, cold and hazy, with 
light acicular snow : the ice blink of tho preceding day covered 
«nimmeaee pack, which is supposed, at this date, to entend to 
the western continent : numerous, bei^, of enormous size, sate 
in rariouB directions amongst this ice: the removal of this ice 
from the shores of Greenland, is, in consequence of the preva- 
lence of the easterly winds, aided by so much of the north wind 
and the current. 
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have not been laid down on the charts already pub* 
Ikhed, are to be met with in those seas ; but they 
have Dot been ascertained except within very few 
years backt at times when the boldness of the whale 
hunters, arising frum the confideCtce of experience in 



Afternoon the atmosphera auddenly cleared" up, and b^ame 
dry and fine ; a fetr trains of brown patches of cirrostrataB 
alone remaiDing, and pMotiog in their bases to the N. E. : the 
north-west side of Disko in siglft, high bluff Table Land : co- 
Ijmbus modulans in numerous flocks, and a few of pFOt^ellaria 
glacialis. 

June 18 : (he*. 32°, 35°, 32° : wind N. E., strong breeze : 
tbU wind, thouij;h vn&rourable to proceediog northward, ii 
nieful in driving the ice to the southward and westward-, 
and tendfT to open a communication with the waters further 
north. 

Here is an evident proof of the importance which attaches to 
the observation of the cJouds. In the remarks of the preceding 
day, it may be seen that the patches of cirrottratns, in their bases, 
pointed to the quarter wlfeace the sncceediog wind came. This 
cloud may be deemed to annouace the earliest wind, whilst the 
cirrus points to one remotely distant, and which in its coming is 
liable to interruption. This distinction may be of use if judiciously 
applied. 

This period of the season, is remarkable for the progress of 
the whale northward : beayy packs of ice, and bergs around : 
north-west of Disko still in sighti five or six leagues distant ; 
upper region of atmosphere overcast with dnAing cirrostratus, 
which clearing at intervals exhibited ciirocumulus, and subse- 
quently cirrm : this latter cloud, at a later hour, moved off in 
the direction of the wind above noted ; hence it is likely to con- 
tinue, as it occupies so large a portion of the atmosphere : tfaia 
evening afforded a clear view of the lojfy peaks on the Waygat 
side of Disko, which towered above the mountain, as it bends its 
rocky prominences to Uie north-west : probably the highest moun- 
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this dangerous "navigation, has carried them everj 
Bucceeding seaeon into new courses. 

The fleet of whalers, above twenty in number, all 
tacking through the opening's of the ice, making for 
the protection of the point of Lievelj, distant about 
four pr five miles to, the S. E., and their various posi- 



tain ID Gireenland is one of these : it risea greatly above the rest, 
and is visible across the nhde north-west end of Disko : by calcu- 
lation it must be one half as high again as the land at Fortune Bay. 

June 19 : ther. 32°, 36°, 34° : wind N. E , strong breeze -. it 
ia remacked, that the prevailing winds along the coast ore N. or 
S. : for this reason the study of the minutest indication of any 
chaise of wind in these seas isimpcrative, as the progress of the' 
most experienced navigator must be otherwise baffled perpetually, 
and the purposes of his voyage embarrassed with difficulty, doubt 
and danger. 

At an early hour this morning the zenith wtu enriched by an 
elegant display of cirnis, in comoid, streaked, waved and minutely 
dotted form, all which underwent a complete and hasty dissolu- 
tion, by ^ wind from the N. leaving a jthin whey-colobred mist at a 
very great elevation : procellaria glacialis, colymbuB troile and 
glocitans : the water deep brown, with greeiiish hue, reflecting 
purple when turned up in wave ; diis latter ^olouf may proceed 
from the fragments of the firail medusa pileus, which is hereabouts 
in vast number. 

June 20: ther. 32°, 37°, 32° : wild N. E., fresh breeze : 
cirrostTHtuB' at a great elevation overclouding the welkin : at dood 
calm and clear : comoid cirrus, and cirrocumulus,'the former indi- 
cating a wind from S. W. : 4e calm was succeeded soon by a dense 
dry f(% from the westward with light variable winds from that quar- 
ter : a steady fresh breeze from S. Wi sprung up afterwards, when 
the fog cleared away, and the ahip was ascertained to be in the 
latitude of the Mall^gat, which is a short rocky sound between 
Disko and Hare Island : colymbus troik and larua maximus : the 
latter solitary. 
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tions, the serenity of the weather, and the magnifi- 
cent brow of Disko looking down on an apparently 
Lilliputian scene, was certainly a novel exhibition to 
a stranger : even the hardy sailors viewed it with de- 
light. Though the thermometer indicated so low a 
temperature, yet the air felt agreeably warm, proba- 



June 21 : ther. 32", 46°, 36" : wind S. W., light breeze r 
Boniing fine with cirrostratus : Black Hook id sight : the wind 
being fevourable, much of this part of Greealand came within 
view : at noon a large island was mcertained to be, by obaerra- 
tion, in latitnde 71" 46' north ; but as few p^rts in these latitudes, 
except remarkable headlandi, are named, this ibland has not yet 
received any distinct name from Earopeans. The rock ia the 
fame as that noticed at Disko, namely floetz trap, with a distinct 
atratam of feltspar, about high Water mark : numerous flocks of 
rocbes, lootns, dovekies, mallemucks and kittiwakea ; alsd a soli- 
tary burgomaster. 

June 22 : ther. 32°, 41°, 90° : wind calm or variaMe and 
I^t : the transient visitation of the wind, coming at imcertain in- 
tervals, apd from almost every point of the compass, produces a 
slight rufflidg of the sea, which is throughout this day of a glas»y 
emeothness : the iailors call these ruffled patches, cat-skins : 
these patches are only of. short duration, and Ae most extensive 
-not half a mile over : they are invariably in the correspondii^ 
position of the superincumbent clohd, which is cirroatratuts, low 
and of a deep brown, escept where the saa-Ught tii^ea it of a 
yellow hue : in the places where this cloud approaches the hori- 
zon, a distinct communication may be observed between the cir- 
rostratus bed and the wave t^neath, somewhat similar to rain ie- 
Ecending from animbas : this communication was always followed 
by the cat-skin. Whenever the ship came within ailch communi- 
cation, I observed a light mist to lall in acicular snow, exceedingly 
minute and evanescent. 

June S3 : ther. 34°, 44°, 28° ; wind E. N. E-, light breeze : 
cirrocumolua of dazzling whiteness seen through the pnrpliib 
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bly from the efiitcfs pftbie sun od the rocks of Disko. 
It being expedient to make the ship fast to a berg, an 
anchor was bnried in a large one near; but, having 
smarted froio its fastening, sunk to the bottom; and 
being hauled up, bad a large cluster of the ascidia 
peduDculata, with innumerable small animals attach- 



browD masaea of cirr^stratub fioatiog beneath : water, oceanic 
azure : laod nearly out of sight : much looee ice to the nestnard : 
whajea seen' in ^oups of five and six, making hasly progress 
Dorlliwaril : some few seals came in view : the blue colour of the 
■ea is supposed, iu the Straits, to be reflected from a rocky bot- 
tom, mi demands the utmost vigiiance of the manner : procella- 
lia glacialis in small aumber on wing ; so also larus maximus : 
colymbus glocitaos, colymbus troile, larus tridactylus and ebur- 
aeus ; the latter very clamorous.. 

Jane 84 : ther. 30°, 37°, 34° : wind N. E. by N., stroi^ 
breeze: this, day is bright, but ^azy : -li^t acicnlar snow con- 
staDtty fiilling : the ice seen occasionally as the ship tacks ia the 
breeze : procellaria glacialis, and colyoabtfs grylle. 

Jme 26: tber. 2*°, 30', 28° : wiod N. E. by N., light 
breeze : atmosphere as yesterday, hazy, and i;itensely bright 
without snow ; the chioge of temperature painfully felt ; at times 
zenith dear. 

, June 26 : ther. 3i° invariably : wiod Si W., strong breeze : 
at midoigbt, tratween this day and last, the sun came to the raeri' 
diait at a Tariation of somewhat more than 6( points eastward of 
the compws : latitude 73° 15' N., Dear Berry's Island : an ap- 
pearance of cirrojstratQS cloud occurred, which is worthy of no- 
tice front its coniecitienceft— aggr^ated small clouds of irregalar 
shapes, purplish brown, smootii, and edged with a soft yellonish 
illamination : distinct from each other, they appeared heavy and 
notioDlesB : such clouds, 1 hare since frequently noticed, usually 
^^pear before a ^e : an immense number of whales made ap- 
pewasce aotmigst the surrounding packs of ice, and their blowing 
nBOB(tb« naiMrous beigi would have raised a notion that in this 
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ed, and involved in its base/ This cluster of animals 
had -much the appearance, at first sight, of beautifiil 
scarlet fruit hanging bj their stalks. 

On the l8th an old Dane, drawn by twelve dogs, 
and attended by a native boy, came to truck with the 
EKi|:». c This vfsit was made the preceding midnight, 



wiUercess of most wiotry aspect, Ae imoke of many a heartK 
was seat up from some very populous hamteit. Tbe wiad in> 
creased with heavy showers of snow and sleet, and became a 
stroDg gale as the ship Came in sight of the Frow Islands : the 
swell of the sea, occasioned by tbe wind, grew to an onasual 
height : tbe ship continued steenng under reefed topsuU for 
Hickson's £aj, as well for shelter, Qs for tbe purposes of the 
voyage : tbe water a very deep.brown colour jand, as it breaks 
upon tbe bei^, eshibits a reddish brown hue. The Frow'lslands 
have been ao named from the voyage of Davis, who is said to have 
first discovered those lands, and met with many Greenland women 
there in boats ; frow and woman being the English and Dutch 
tenns which respectively designate the sei. . The greater nmn- 
ber of those islands are low and flat ; but many mnch larger are 
tSfleo invested with clouds ; (cirrostratus ;) at which time, from 
their extreme irregularity, scenes worthy of the strains ofOssian 
may be witnessed. The interior of this part is totally unknown, 
as tbe masters of whaieahips, either from their owners' orders, 
or their own experience of danger, will never approach near to 
any flat land, unless previously well known ; the transition from 
a low island to a sunken rock being sudden. The Frow Islands 
are a favourite summer retreat of the Uskees ; and there they 
construct their hunting tents during June, July and August j al- 
ways retiring to some sheltered situation on the higher lands, to 
remain for the winter. 

June 27: ther. 32', 31 = , 30° : wind W. S. W., fresh breeze : 
sailed through a safe passage, between the outward islands, into 
an extensive bay, at least fifteen miles ovei, north of the Frow 
Islands : latitude observed, 73° 4' N. : the switheni ectremi^ 
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if aach expression be correct at Uiis place and date, 
where there is no night whatever. , The DaneVas 
dressed Id the Uskee costuibe, and weis very comtnu- 
nicative. Others of the natives jpame in the course of 
the day for the purposes of barter. Some of these wer« 
boys ;, aod one, of Norwegian descent, had .all the 



of this b^ I ADppoie to be the Hope Sduntfenom of fonner voy- 
agers ; it ii diitinguiihable by a remu'kable rock above a low 
iihnd, which rock h^ a diuDOad ■nmmit : a> tbis rock came into 
view in the foreQOon, jast as the snow storm had begun to clear, 
it formed the centre of a landscape eingalarly grand. To the 
r^it, louthwsrd, Iqr the Frow Island! in endless variety of shape 
and distance, with volumes of fog rolhag slowly over their cra^y 
samnits ; Saqndenon's Hope rising in the middle, sometimes 
beU^ with mist, soon afler capped with the same traniieM orna- 
ment ; and to the left, sweeping eastward and northwanl, the baj* 
to which I' have, io compliment to the owner of the Thomas, as- 
signed the name of Marshal's Bay. ' 

Twenty-one ships diversitied th« face of this ample and seenre 
refuge. Their figure^iscattered in every direction, some laid to, 
others moving about, in a space of fifleen miles every way, of safe, 
deep water : many, though near, abut from the view at times by 
bergs of miles in extent, whflst all was tranqDil and tree of danger, 
were, with the land view, circumstances to render the scene of 
deep interest. , 

June 28 : ther. 34', 44', 34' : wind S. by E., light breeze : 
this morning clear and bright : light flakes of cirrostratus in the 
southero region, in stroiig contrast with the horizon, which was of 
stormy blue : this indication would porteod a storm : here now 
every breeze is hashed, aa if '■ nature" were endeavouring to get 
rid of her icy load : a lazy itregatur train of cirrostratus, to tbe 
northward, creeps along the summits of the land at a very low de- 
gree, or meeting the obstruction of some._§reater eminence, clam- 
bers up the rock, then tumbles down the opposite side unwillingly. 

The chain of islands foiyiiqg Marsha's Bay is,.in general cha- 
.20 
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erect %ure aailfaircoiBptexionora Europeao. Ooe 
of these* said to he the sod of tbe former governor, a 
handsome interesting. lad, also brought articles of dress 
to exchange antong ,the ships. He evidently had a 
superior manner to lus conipanions, but ezhtbited an 
eagern«Bs, equal to theirs, to benefit b; the visit of 



ncter, loir and rmnded ; and do perpeadicular, or sharp front i> 
viuble. Beyond tbe bosom orUie ba; nia^ be seen more elevated 
Imd, with peaked Bmnmits ; bat, as in the view of the land near 
Joria Bay, in no instance does it riae to the table level of Dj^o. 
This would lead to a hr different conclusion from that drawo by a 
geologist of eminence. If peaked moantains be alnays giaoitic, 
that of Teneriffe shoald be bo ; ttie souUkem mountains of Green- 
land ought to be .of the same material ; so should that atbog the 
coast down to Joris Bay, and Eol] Reef. But the wildly torn ma- 
terials of the Oreenland coast seem to defy snch speculation. 
Oreenland has its peaked mountains, not of grtmitic substance 
superiorly, but as at Disko, where the land is high and level, gene- 
raHy trap, floetz trap, or feltspar,with all the intermediate quartzy 
coabinatioiiB, and snch chuiges of dolour^ as the hitherto unex- 
plained occurrence of metallic presence may occasion. Yet sup- 
pose one endeavouring to determine, from a distance, their exist- 
ence, as b^ng g^vnitic, from a vieir^ of their conical summits, a 
desire to ascertain the tfniversat apphcation of this dogma, to tfae 
northern reruns should induce a more satisfactory inquiry. Il is 
not at the Cape of Good Hope, wtjere there is table land, nor at 
Teneriffe, which is much higber, nor in the Hebrides, nor Orkney 
Islands, nor in Iceland or the Shetland Isles^thsj granite is to be 
traced by peaked eminence. The aggregation of that rock must 
depend npon other principles than Uiose of elevation ; and which- 
ever theory maintains that a^regation best, u moat entitled to re- 
spect. Invariably near Ae highest mark of tide in this bay, the 
feilapar rock, of yelloniah red, is present ; and, above-it, tbe gray- 
brown basalt. '- 
£y an observation taken tiiis day^ the clearness of the atmo?- 
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fhe ships. This joHtb was also drawn by dogs oa a 
miserable, looking sledge, fortued rudely of broad ladis, 
covered wkh a seal-skin as a seat, which was scarcely 
raised above the surface c^ the snow. Noae but- the 
youth last mentioned wore any thiog as covering for 
the head. He had. a cap neatly foneoed of dpg^kio, 



pbere affording an o{^ortoni^, the latthide-of the ship wa> fbtuid 
lobe 73° 11' N., cOTreipondiog nearly with the northern eztte- 
nity of Berry's Island, which lies westward of the bay ahore- 
meiitiaQed : the latest obserratioa of the thenuometer, this day, 
M standard of atmospheric heat for the nine hours Bahsequent to 
meridisD lime : a breeze from V. £. rather freshflne, and is likely 
to be' coufltant : laras maximna on wing :' s pkir of moBodon monO' 
ceros^ and aAerwards a larg;e herd of tletphinuB lencM, accompa- 
nied by their yonng, of which another group came fnwn the ice, 
now descendingjvpidly from the northward : sonte whales seen : 
Bhip proceeding to the northward, in company with thirty-foar 
others. At a distance of about eight leagues from land, aAer lear- 
ii^ the bay abftve-mentioned, the northern ettremity of the bsy 
showed many islands scattered in the horizon, and ending, on tlieir 
■ouUiemteost extremity, in a blnff head, beneath whiah lay a tow 
bland : north of this, the land arose eomewhat even and low, 
with an elevated subcorneal moun&in in the mid^ of the list 
obserfed. 

June 29: ther. SS", 34°, 33° : wind N., light airs : atmos- 
phere alternately . clear and clouded with cirrostratous haze: 
Bomefaintintancesof linear cirrus pointing E. and W. : extreme- 
ly minate acicnlar snow is at times observable : about ei^t p. m. 
the wind shifted towards E., hut northing a little : previously the 
abnoBphere was suffused with cirrostratus of the flimsiest kind : 
every breath of wind lulled to a dead calm : the ice streaming oS 
insensiUy with the current : the whole scene was characteristic 
of traDqnillity, heighteoed in effect by the numerous fleet lyii^ 
abvut in every point with ttM sails loose and inactive : to this auc- 
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bot was ready to psrt Trith it for an equivalent, and 
would be content to return borne barehead like 
bis companions. There was a hunch-back among ihe 
number about fourteen years erf" age. There was no 
difference whatever In fheir dresses. 

Liev«ly is distant frpm Love Bay, or Old Lievely, 

ceeded a ^ine iniet,-«bMh limited the circle of vietrltt abont i 
bundred yards. 
JuDeSO : ther. 31°, 34*, 38° : wind N.: E., freeh breeze j 
Ij thick, bat br^ht : Berry's Island near, lat. 73° 10* 
sUnd takes its name Horn the master of a wbale ship, 
g been 'DDiuccessful in his voyage for lerera) years, 
one into this latitude, where the immense number of 
e him themeana offillinghiBship with ease : bia good 
ibrtaoe continued fw several years, oiitil otbetBoftiis acquain- 
tance, having dfccovered the secret, followed his track, when the 
Whales shifled from .the unexpected annoyance, and retired fur- 
ther to the northward : Berry erected a rude obelisk, which stiS 
iremainfi upon this island : there are many dangeroog rocki.at the 
soQthern and oorthera extremities of Berry's Island, from which 
it would he adviseable to keep a shipsafely distant : a shoal of del- 
phiaus leucas, with their ytfung in company, passed the ship : 
procellaria glacialie numerous : laru# eburneus and tridactylus ; 
also colymbuB troile, an~d a pair of sterna hirundo : fog cffntinoes 
to the end. 

July 1 : ther- 24°, 33', 30° r wind N. E., light breeze : the 
log continues still, very dense, leaving a deposit of ounoteicy par- 
ticles, which, accumulatin;^, formed aculeated crystaU, resembling 
very exactly the thorns on the ules (fVtrze) : being in the viciui^ 
of ice, during this day, the atmosphere continued in a low degre« 
of temperature ; yet, to the sense, the cold was not severe : 
procellariaglacialis, ci%ihbus troile, and a shoal of delpbinus lea- 
cas : the latter is not aQ object considered worthy the pursuit of 
the whalers, as being infinitely less pEoductive tbas the Bal. mys- 
ti^etus ; besides they look opon such ^ploycnent ai quite inade- 
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ei^t nuks. There is a barytiig^rouDd above the 
latter in a very romantic valley, where some Dutch 
sailors, who happened to die bj^ drowning, have been 
interred. The natives uae much catitidn in the inter- 
ment ofthetrdeadfby wed^Dg together large etones 
over the grave, which is cimmonly in the cleft of a 



qsBte to WaBce tbe ezpeme : for this ittunn they merely amaae 
ttiemselvea looking on at the gatoboU of that beKtittfiri aDimal. 

July 2 ; tlier, 86°, 33°, 28° : wind N. E., freah breeze : ship 
atanding io for th« Fvow ietands : BajTy*a Island about tec mites 
to the northward : a thin stralm only vieitRe in the' horizoD, witii 
a wreck of the fog, forming a deep brOwn fold in the N. £. : im- 
mense bergs towering above the anmrnita of the. islands : some 
fine ai^tearaoce of comoid cirrus at nooo : the change of position 
of the ship waa owing to the drifting of the iix, which now began 
to descend very rapidly, and it would be extremely dangeroos to 
remain within its course ; fi» which reason the ships in general 
Sought the shelter of the islands, which might ward off the mia- 
cfaief : this being field ice, with a tkw bergs interspersed, waa 
pasily set to the westward as it came in contact with Berry's, and 
the ooter Frow Islands ; sterna birundo, farua maximus, colymbna 
gryUe, and procellaria glacialis : the wind southing a little- of eaJt 
this evening, some rain fell. 

July 3: ther. 32", 46°, 36" : wind S. S. W., steady 
fresh breeze : cloud, cirrostratns, 'gathering np from mist, 
and dreeping along the horizon at a small elenlion in dark 
brown, loosely compacted beds : rain at times' falling, at times - 
evanescent snow: the laaS to the aonthward of Horsehead 
abreast: ashoal of finners, about twenty io nnmber, passed the 
ship, gMi^ with immense speed to the southward ; a flock of cor- 
Torauts (pelecanos carbo) flew towards land : larus maximns, and 
procellaria glacialis ; the latter journeying singly, bnt nnmeroos- 
Ij, to tlie northward : about noon acalmtiucceeded, which continu- 
ed for some honrs, when the wind sprung up at N. £., faintly ia- 
cteauBg : letter part hazy : pasfted a berg which stood above the 
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rock, to prevent the beftrs and (oxes from digging up 
the body. A'Dotion prevails aiAoDg the masters of the 
whale ships, that every disappointment and unfavour- 
able accident df the voyage would ensue were they to 
permit any curious person to fetch the skull of a Greea- 
lander aboard; and so strong is this absurd impres- 



anriace oftfae sea at an elevation of about £00 feet perpeftdicnUr ; 
Sam ofice all aroand : lit. IS" 15' N. 

4 : thet. 32°,34°,33' : wind K E., strong breeze : the 

r part of tbiH day' tbe weather coittiDtied cbill and thick : 

eight p. m. it cleared up and afforded a view of thirty sail, 

;in various courses among &e ice, which by tbe wind end 

8 been broken into streains : veiy little northiog has been 

id thie day, in consequence of the contraiy wind, and tbe 

descent of the ice, which it required much ekilfal managemept to 

keep dear of: sterna him otto plying his delicate pinion ; whtbt 

the proceltaria glacialis seemed quite at ease, cteaving the breeze 

without apparent effort. 

July 6: ther. 32°, 38°, 35° : wind S. E., ira^h breeze : -the 
vapour, on the changing of the wind, became converted into rain, 
which fell inceasantly for nearly twelve hoore, when at ten a. m. 
the cloud assumed all the various forms of cirrostratuB, from tbe 
light brown vapour to the densest streak : Horsehead on the ship's 
beam distant six miles. 




Along this coast the land appears in no place flat or level, neitlier 
is the elevation of any part considerable ; but the inm-colaared 
rock dips st once info the sea, which is here of oalmowii de^. 
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sioD OD the minds ofthose men, whtose hsjiits are fami- 
liar nitb the most disgusting scenes of slaughter, that 
the utaioBt uoea'gtQeaa is signified lest such a shocking 
purpose should be effected. 

The heat of the sun reflected from the snow and ice, 
and also from the face of the rock, is mtolerable ; and 



Numerooa islande lie at rarioas distancw from each otbsr, fonniog' 
Uttleita^andinletB. Horsehead, so called from some fancied re- 
smibUDCe, is one <^ these islandB, bejood. which is Hickson's Bay, 
whictt is verj well sheltered and capacioua, ranni^rer/ deep with- 
in the isUods, and having a fi^e open entnutce. Horsehead is the 
southern extremity of Hiekson's Bey. The wbale hunters give 
the name of Frow Islands to all the islands northward of the seren- 
ty-tbird degree ; and to every recess, no matter how distinct from 
each other, they aasigia, in equal error, the name of Hiekson's 
Bay ; bnt the one now motioned is that prt^erly so called. 
This bay derives its name from the master of a ship, who was very 
ibccessfnl in kiliii^ whales within it. They formerly resorted tfi 
this bay in gretrt nnmbers ; hut from, the repeated persecution of ' 
the whalers, they are seldom seen now in any continuance t^re. 
Sugar-Loaf Monntaio appears very liigli over the islands on the 
norUi side of Hiekson's Bay.* After passing the last meqtioned 
bay, a string of islands irregularly elevated present themselves for 
a short distance, when a fine open and deep sound comes into view, 
wil^ some peaked bills beyond its centre : delphinus leucas, krus 
malimus, terna hirundo, colymbns troUe and grylte,~-procellaria4 
glaciaUs. ' 

Ice DO loi^r in sight, nave the immense bergs around, whtch 
mislead the eye by their resemblance to islands : at seven p. m. 
the wind again set in at N. E., fresh breeze : cirrostratus general- 
ly, but in the western region a stoimy blue ag^egation, whffih 
would port^id a stiff wind from that quarter. The land at timet 

* ThoK are aatae daogerwiB rocks near tbose uhuids, whidi ^mnld make Ibe . 
navigalgrcauliousofpntpriiigtlie hay on fhe north sldf. 
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vbilfit OD shore, though every step is almost ktwe-deep 
in the snow, the head aod body are ioTolved in a burn^ 
iDg atmosphere. 

Mafshara Bay, which we reached on the 27di of 
June, is, by the sweep which the current makes round 
its northern aroa, a resting ^ace for bergs,* where, 



loededwith uiut, but moatly clear to the entward : an a sndden a 
mufl of paipttlh broim cirroatratoi aroK on the honzon'in W. S. 
W., and this was followed by a fine freah breeze from the sane 
point, when immediately the dood of storiny bhie aaaomed ft 
creamy fane ; at ten p. m. abreast of Sagar-^o^ Bay, which liea 
in latitade by observation 73° 50* N. thirty-six abips in sight- 



The islaods formiag the southern .wing of Sogar-Loaf Bay are 
called the Seal Islands, from the great number of those animals 
formeiiy found there, from which haunt the frequent visits of the 
whale ships, and the penevering pursuit of the Uskee-m^ have 
expelled them. The mountain which g^res name to this bay is of 
a. conical form, of which the above sketch gives an accurate view. 
This hilt owes its distingvished elevation more to its standing alone. 
M)d to the flatness of the adjacent lands, than to its proper height., 
FoBr small islands U« near ifn base, which are a favourable retreat 
of the eider duck. 

Jalyfi : ther. 32°,42°,40° : wind W. N. W., fresh breeze i 
wither thjck with acicular snow collected into drops : theslonny 
blue cloud invariably portends a wind from the quarter wherein it 
^pears, as is the cqfie in the wind of this day which followed the 

* A bay north of JsQob'a Baj, and Dear Black Hook; is remaricablj so, and 
tlieacG is DRmed Berg; Bay. ■ 
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from their great weight, they fasten od the projecting 
-rocks below, and unless moved by extraordinary in- 
crease of sea, from swells, or solution of inland ice, 
they are known to remain for years. Some of the 
sailors in the Thomas recognised in this bay two of 
several years' continuance, particularly a large ragged 



indication of the preceding : the storm; blue cloud of yesterday, 
when obseired, lay at a. distance of about ten leagues : latitude 
observed at noon was 73° 42' N. ; a cnmnlostratos over the land 
to tfae eastward with accessory cumntas, which soon dispersed : 
bnd distant about eight leagues : in the ^^ruoon passed the 
largest berg yet seen, more than 140 feet above the surface of the 
sea, and baring a channelled sunmut like one already nodcei] : the 
bodyof thiehei^ was nven into caverns, aad its water edge' was 
heaped with fragments hke mountain debris ; this was most ob- 
■ervable ^a its north-eastern side, from which it would appear that 
a .wind from that point had forced this mass through the islands, 
whilst in the straining these caverns were formed, the ruins of 
which were forced hy the wind and waves back upon the bei^ in 
the manner just mentioned : thronghout the afternooa the atmos- 
phere continued clear and dry, yet somewhat cbill from the pre- 
sence of numerous straggling flaws : colymbuBgrylleandgloditans, 
procellaria glacialis and sterna hirundo. 

At midnight the wind set in at S. VV., light bjeeze, at which time 
a milky atr^ii encircled the horizon, and in the point of wind a 
beautiful eKbibition of cirrocumulus occurred, the patches being 
edged with a rich tinting of sun-light, which cootrasted with good ' 
effect to the purplish -brown swell of the centre.- Out of this as- 
semblage of small clouds, there issued abrilliast radiation of snow- 
white cirrus, such as has been observed in the journal on the 
13th of Jane. This radiation seemed to shoot from behind and 
above the cirrocumulus cloud just oientioned, instantaneous, rapid, 
and resistless as the polar coruscation. Ai first a continuous " 
stream of white tssoing from an irregular coronal ring; apparently 
toucbins the cloud : from this ring a mazy spire descending held 
21 
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berg more than two miles in extent This is Ifae one, 
which, when spesking of the arctic ice, I mentioned, as 
affording evidence of being rent from the continent 
above the Linnsan Isles. The lofty columnar tops 
.with which it is crowned, are nothing but the ridges 
l^maiqing of the icj mass, which has been channelled 



CommtiQicatioii with the cload : from the poiat id which the ssn 
was sweeping faU loweat arch, other radiationa, ahorter and morft 
•harp, caiqe in respoiue to the former, to which succeeded a gra- 
dual but uniDteTTopted change of the radiatioiu froni the cload into 
a reticulated forjn with recurved points : the cirrQcumalas also 
underwent a partial dlssolntion in the oteao time ; the ^nsei 
patches descendiDg in loose yellowish -bronu cirrostratus. 

1 hare been thus particular in detailing the circi)mataaces of this 
pheDomeDon, as I am Qot aware that the like has been before ob- 
served by any person else. Of its utility the philosophic reader 
may possibly form a better conclusion than I can presvme to do ; 
yet as many such may not bare the opportunity of witnessing the 
like, from the difGculty of access, whilst on the spot I felt if my 
doty, in thecaase of science, to record what 1 had observed. 

July 7 ! ther. 42°, 43°, 32* : wind K. E., nearly calm: the 
radiation from S. W. still continaes (10 a. m.) undiminished atul 
very beautiful : in the zenith comoid cirrus, and purplish-brown 
cirroBtratuB suddenly forming in the horizon around : the w%a< 
^er delightfully fine : at noon the atmosphere became cloudless, 
the radiation having previously undergone a sudden solution into 
a milk-white hazy suffused state, and disappeared : the great berg 
last noticed not far distant : tit one p. m. a single streun of cirrus 
sprung from S. W. appearing to embrace the opposite point of the 
horizon, at which moment 1 observed the thermometer at the de- 
gree noted as highest, and almost instantaneously a thick fog ad- 
ilUiced from the northward. 

At four p. m. the cirrus streamers increased in the same direc- 
tion as the former, seeming to issue from an invisible corona ■■ 
the S. W. under which lay a reddish-brown mist of cirrostratus. 
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by the annual torrents, that tumble froM that extra- 
tirdinarj accumulation of congealed water. Neithet' 
does it require any of those "convulsions of nature," 
which sotnetimes shake the Andes, to cause such a 
separation of the above huge block from the enor- 
mous original. The simple visitation of the aun, 



In the north-east point, at an elevation of about thirty degrees from 
the horizon, a similar mist, with cifcnlar base, appeared tO be the 
source of correspondiDg streams of cirroB, which met the former 
in the zenith ; and the meeting, or inoscalation, a« sach a union 
bas been called, was productive of cirrocumulus, which was im- 
medtately formed in flimsy patches : the cirrus streamers conti- 
nued throughout this day fixeil in nearly the direction of W, S. W. 
and E. N. E. which points correspond With the niagnetical varia- 
tion, observed on a meridian azimuth compass, by which I ascer- 
tained the variation to he somewhat beyond sixty-seven degrees 
north-west : latitude observed at noon-73° 46' N. At midnight 
the rddiation ceased, and the south-western re^on was darkly 
clouded, to which the rich lun-light of the hoar afforded a pteasibg 
contrast : at this hour the bursting of an ice berg rung upon the 
welkin for several minates, with a report louder than that of the 
heaviest ordnance ■. thirty-two sail near : ship grappled in a flaw. 
July 8 : ther. 32', 40°, 56° : wind N. E., fresh breeze : still 
anchored at the flaw, which shiAs slowly to the southward ; a 
strong tide cnnreot setting in that direction : at noon the tide flowed 
rapidly to die northward, causing numerous eddies along the edge 
of the flaw : the course of the current by compass was N. E. 
which, allowing tbr variation, is nearljL N. N. W. more westerly : 
the whole sky daring the forenoon was covered with broad irre- 
golar masses of cirrostratus of a light brown colour : the procel- 
laria glacialis unusually active, which may be considered a certain 
indication of a strong wind ; also the kitti wake appeared in great , 
number, and was very clamorous. At four p. m. the masiea o£ 
cumuiostratus became confused into a uniform feature, varied 
only by a denser cloud of stormy blue, which iay sullen and itiH 
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everj year, faits not to produce similar convulsions, 
and toad the sea ivith ice bergs. Bu.t in the process 
of a few years, if such diminution continue, the sup- 
ply must cease, and some future Danish bisloriaa will 
again hare to "flee to the mountains'' to ascertain 
the origin of others. 



neat Uie borizoo in tfae N. E. -. rooa aftenru^ the wind grew 
stroDg and meaaciDg : tfae ship was thea set free of the flaw, as a 
flituation Dear the ice is uDder such circnmstances fall of danger : 
up to the midfitght hour it contiimed to blow a very' etronggale, 
with a heavy sea. 

July 9 : ther. 33°, 34°, 38° : wind N. E., strong breeze ; 
cirrostratus fenerally sufliised orer the sky, at times richly illnmi- 
Dated by tfae sun-light ■■ numerons bergs arouod : proceUaria gla- 
cialis, colymbns grylle, aod Col. glocitaiiB. 

JuIyiO: ther. 29°, 33°, 40° : wind N., nearly cahn: altnos- 
phere thick, and minnte acicuUir snow falling: at boon ntore 
clear, when the snow ceased to fall, and the cloud became Iodm 
cirroetratus at a cooaiderabte elevation : a camulostratus appeared 
in the eastward, where shortly afterwards land came into view ; 
the presence of the latter cloud may be always considered as in- 
dicating land, and therefore the circuAstance cannot be too stTMig- 
ly insisted on, aud it is imperative on the navigator to know the 
form of this clQud well, and also to be aware of its indications ; 
proper care in this' respect may be a tneiuu of saving both the 
ship and seamen, or afford a gratiiyiog anticipation of expected 
land. The remark refers specially to the appearance of the cu- 
mulostratus in Davis'* Sl^it : ursus maritimas,' colymbns gloci- 
tans, and larus eburneus ; the latter very active and plnngiDg in 
the sea, probably at the clio retusa, nhich appeared very nume- 
rous this day : wind at noon, soft Ught breeze at W. : aflemoon 
ihb wind coming from S. W. with dark gtay cirrostratus : to the 
"northward, and close to the horizon, lay a broad belt of deep yel- 
low intermixed with brown, and red : this phenomenon is rare io 
Davis's Strait, hat is frequent in (Jie Spitzhe^n seas : it ii denomi- 
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Were the purpt^es of the voyage to allow advan- 
tage to be made of a short delay in Hickson'a Bay, 
which we approached on the 5th of July, a very valu- 
able acquisition might be obtained of eider down^ 
the ducks of that species frequenting the low islands 
on the north side in countless numbers, for the pUr- 



nated field btinlc, being preseat wherever a contioaoas tract of 
bei^ ice occurs. 

July U : tber. 32°, 40°, 33° ; wind N. by W., light breeze: 
cirrostratus gre^ish-browD, (hinlj difibeed, whicb aa it passes over 
the zenith admits of a view : cirrua and cirrocumulus at a vast 
height above, apparently in the most tranquil state. The water 
ifl intensely blue : at noon a well-marked nimbus appeared ad- 
Tsocing from the uor&ward : latitude observed 74° 42' N. : the 
yellow blink Btill visible : the sun-light passing throa^ the denser 
parts of the ctrrostratus in the south-west, the cloud in places be- 
came inteosely bright, and very painful to the sight, so that the 
eye would be less distressed gazing on the luimnary itself: pro- 
cellaria glacialis, colymbus ^ocitans and troile, larus ebumens. 

July 12 : ther. ^°, 40°, 28° : wind variable, at times calm : 
cirrostratus generally diffused ; some whales seen ; also a mono- 
don moooceros of great s^e : two groups nf seals in emigration 
passed to the northward : numerous flot^ks of coljmbus glocitana 
at a very great elevation passing in the same direction : at noon 
the zenith clearii% : extensive cirrocumalus of snowy whiteness 
appeared above : at the same time a bei^ not &r distant, burst 
^th a noise resemUing thunder, which continued heavy and long 
in reiteration over the ice : an immen^ flaw is descending rapidly 
from the northward : larus maximus and ebumeus, colymbus 
£rylle, P. gtacialia. 

July 13 : ther. 30°, 49°, 32° : wind N., light and variable : 
the sun obscured with gtayish cirrostratus : the weather delight- 
fully fine : a fecpale whale killed : the longest lamina (whale- 
bone) measured nine f^et ten inches : dio retasa, and many spe- 
cies of medusa, are very numerous iu tb»se waters : at ten a. m- 
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pose of rearing their young. As the care of the pa- 
rent bird is 90 great, that it will devest itself of its 
OWD soft covering to guard its joung against the in- 
eleoaencj of the climate, the nest maj, to ^uch as seek 
it, aObrd a good supply of that very valuable material ; 
one island alone, as I have beeo correctly informed, 



the wind changed to W. S. W., light breeze : soon afler the ther- 
mometer indicates^ forty-nine, when the glass was covered with 
condenied vapour in drops : cirrocnmnlus in mowy eihibition 
decorated the zenith : latitude observed at noon 74° 45' N. : at 
this time the win<] came from the soathward, freah breeze : many 
flaws of ice around. 

July 14 : Uier. 32', 38°, 30' : wind N. E., strong breeze : 
weather clear, with cirrocumulus at a great elevation, and cirro^- 
tratUB in profile in the south : at ten a. m. the cIoadB showed signB 
of land, and at noon the summits of four islands came in sight : at 
this hour a beautiful displity of cirrus radiation * occurred, dart- 
ing through the cirrocumulus field, which underwent instantaneous 
dissolution : colymbns gldcitanB in numerous flocks, enliveniog the 
dreary scene with its busy bustliDg fl^ht and cheerful notes : a fog 
> indicated by a Ught gray stratus in N. and W. 

July 15 : ther. 36'-, 42', 34* : wind N., light breeze. 

July 16 : ther. 36', 48', 38° : wind N. E., light breeze : the 
ship adviinciog towards land on a S. E. conrse, came in with an 
extensive field of ice reaching to the Linnxan Isles : this field 
was interspersed with numerous bergs, and appeared unbroken 
for leagues in extent, east and west. 

The state of cloud fliis day, beantiful cirrocumulus, and flimsy 
comoid cirrus, the points of which were scattered in every direc- 
tion : the atmosphere to the northward unclouded, and sky of a 
pearly blue hue : a pair of burgomasters on wing : colymbus 
grylle and colymbus glocitans In associated and numerous flocks ; 
several of the monodon monoceros came from under the field of 

' Corregpondbg witlt the magaetic variation very eiactlf . 
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ffirnUhing several pounds of donn. Besides, the oltl 
birds are so anxious for the safety of their progeny as 
to be regardless of their own, so that thej are made 
an easy spoil to the marksman. The skins of the anas 
mollissima, as I hare before noticed, are in very high 
estimation. 



ice, w played aloog its edge, and nnroerons families of seals were 
obBerved in merry emigration passing to the westward. 

Jaly 17.: ther. 38°, 68*, 38° : wind N. E , fresh breeze : 
not a speck of oloud to be seen : the air unasaally hot : the con- 
tinent of ice dietincQy seen : latitode observed at noon 76° 17' N. : 
lama Kuudmua and delpbinus lencas in great number : colymbus 
, glocitans in large flocks, sometimea flying very high : - an odd co- 
lymboB troUe appeared ; and col. grylle in parties of five : few 
seals seen. 

July 18 : ther. 48°, 48°, 32' : wind N. E., Ught air : the 
state of atmosphere still the same, and not a speck of cload to be 
seea : at noon a bright fog bank arose in the sonth-west, which 
afterward extended itself oyer the whole sky, verifying the asser- 
tion, (hat it is observed to more against the wind : a procellaria 
glacialis appeared entirely white ; larus maiimas and ebumeas : 
the monodon appeared in great number this day, anij the Thomas's 
men succeeded in killing one mtde and two females : the latter 
were destitute of the tootin : tbej^lrfi always taken without that 
inatrument, which is solely conferred on the male either for orna* 
ment or annoyance : the male roonodon measured from snout to 
Uji fourteen feet : the horn six feet eight inches : there was 
alio a minute one in the left socket, but not projecting beyond the 
skin: tbree finners passed near the ship ; they seemed about 
forty feet in length each : a female whole (b^ama mysticetns) 
killed this day, measured sixty feet : it received the harpoon but 
once, and dived away uhder the. ice, drawing down three boats' 
lioei, being t08p fathoms, and died at the bottom : immense 
^oupe of the oniscns ceti attached to the under lip, and to Ok 
under part of the tins : the edge of the fleshy covering, embracing 
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Several ships killed whales during the 13th of July, 
those animals having appeared in greater number than 
usual, generally in groups of five and six together. It 
is, as formerly noticed, in such circumstances extreme- 
ly dangerous to strike one of die group, as the others, 
in the confusion of escape, make such irregular and 



the root of the monodoa's tooth, was covereil with insects of the 
tame description : it appeared aomewhat singular that not a malle- 
muck, with the exception of the white one ahove noticed, came 
near Ute ship this day, though the men were engaged flinching, 
ODtil the latter port, when a few appeared, which were evidebtlj 
new comers, as was remarked by their clean feathers and Tora- 
cious efforts : the fog continued throughout, leaving the zeniA ■ 
unusuatly clear : a luminmis arch appeared this afternoon in op- 
position to the sun, hat destitute of iridescence : the whole inte- 
rior of this arch was strongly luminous, and objects within its com- 
pass partook of that illumination : I thought it worthy of a place 
amoi^ the sketches, as not having been heretofore noticed in any 
publication within my eTpertence : the 'sun-light at midnight is 
strong to an intense degree ; but, owing probably to the presence 
of the ice, the thermometer stands at 32° : the water here is 
brownish green, and abounds with the 'clio retusa, and nuny spe- 
cies of medosa. 

July 19 : tber. 42", 46", ^ : wind S. E.,4ight breeze : atan 
early hour this day, the fog had entirely dispersed, and no cloud 
appeared, except ayellow stratus: the field blink, in the horizoD 
all around ; the sun-light in this stratus has a moat distressing effect 
OD the eyes, causing v«ry painful ioflammation, and scorching tbe 
face in aa incredible degree : the ship remained stationed near tht 
field of ice in company with ten others, all engaged iu the look- 
oat for whales: the waterthronghoutlhisday was smooth as glass, 
eicept where ruiBed by the colymbos glocJtans divi6g after the 
flimsy, artless clio, which seems to be the favourite food of (be 
roch : numerous indiridoala of the larus maximna appeared j also 
h. eburoeos in great flocks : procellaria glacialis tnd colyntbos 
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violent motioos, that any boat within reach of them is 

apt to be destroyed : many such accidents occurred 
within view, but fortunately no life was lost. The 
moveDaents of the whale are truly terrible when writh- 
ing in the agonies of wound ; and when the deadly 
barb is plunged into his body, hU harmless nature di- 



gtylle, die latter observed to be in pairs : the IdDnsan Isles at 
midnight still in view, distant about seven leagues : many ships, 
fire particularly, are at the same time dangerously circumstanced 
amongst packed ice to the westward. 

July 20 : ther. 46", 62", 48° : wind N. E., light breeze : ship 
stationed nearly as the preceding day : those ships which were to 
the westward succeeded in getting clear from the ice, which other- 
wiee would hare inevitably crushed them to pieces : the object of 
the masters, in going so far in that direction, was to intercept the 
whale in his progress east and west : and in this respect not one 
of them had success, tbe ships which remained the most to east- 
ward baring killed a good many. 

Latitude obserred at noun 76° 8' N. :. larus ebumeus, and co- 
lymbus glocitana, few throughout this day : procellaria glacialis 
also few in number: itwould seen), as if these birds had proceeded 
to the southward warned by the indications of the season, which, 
to human obserratioo, are not so dificernible as to those migratory 
animals. From the great nnmber of the monodon monoceros seen 
imd killed-in view of the Linnean Isles, 1 hare marked the place 
upon the chart " Unicom Bay." At eight f. m. spme rery light 
cirrus appeared in the zenith, and towards 9- E. : larus maximus 
and colymbus grylle came into view frequently in tbe course of 
the erening ; tbe water in Unicorn Bay is of the colour of the 
bay -leaf, and crowded with mollusca ; the tide setting strongly, as 
heretofore, observed north and south by compass : at a later hour 
tbe cirrus changed into cirrocumulua, evidently communicating 
with loose patches of cirrostratus lower down : ship laid to by the 
flaw, as on tbe 17th current, 

, July 21 : ther. 34"; 48", 42°; wind, a perfect calm : at three 
22 
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reels the monster only to escape. If ever struck be- 
fore, memory, and the dread of such another attack, 
escite alarm at the presence of a boat, when the flur- 
ry in which the animal ejideaTours to make off is at- 
tended with extreme danger to the pursuer, particular* 
ly if a number happen to be in company when one is 



a. tn. tbis morning a most magnificent displtty of radiation occurred, 
of which a sketch has been attempted. The cirnu radiation here 
remarked is altvays obserred to iesne from a body of detached 
clouds, nssnmittg the form of an arch. Whether this carred ar- 
rangement be actually in a portion ofthecircnmference of a circle, 
or merely an optical delusion, I will not undertake to assert, but 
the curve invariably appeared to me arched, as I bare related : 
the basis arch of the phenomenon which occurred this morning 
was of amazing span, embracing seyeral leagues of sea, the central 
ritdius passing through the horizon in nearly E. by N. per com- 
pass ; vrbicb corresponds closely with the point of variation. The 
radiation darted rapidly and irregularly towards the opporite point 
ofthesky, in pale white spires. The atmosphere in the southeni 
region immc^ately became sufiitsed with whitiah brown cirnMtra- 
tus. Soon aflerwards varions beautiful changes to minute ciiro- 
camulua and comoid cirrus were observable. Within the arch 
lay a long linear bed of cirrostratus, almost black, which preserved 
a horizontd position and unaltered form during the radiation and 
the changes . mentioned. In the space of three hours from the 
first appearance, the whole was diasolved and dissipated, leaving 
the atmosphere fi'ee of visible cloud, bnt not quite clear, being of 
a milky blue. 1 should not have intruded upon the reader's notice 
the detail of this radiation, had I not been convinced, by repeated 
observations, that there exists a close, it may be said a direct, cor- 
t-efpondence between its appearance and the Taridtitm of the 
needle. From what cause this singular coincidence proceeds, it 
will still longer I fear remain to be explored. The facts, how- 
ever, which are herein exhibited, may be relied on &r the accu- 
racy and faithfulness of report, and may induce some enlightened 
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struck, the fugitives being then most dangerous. A 
pair also engaged in the dalliance of nature are dan- 
gerous to be approached, as happened in the case of 
the one above mentioned being killed : her compan- 
ion at the same time being struck, both wounded de- 
scended tq the bottom, and rose again to seek each 



and able mind to stady a satisfactory illuatratloa of the phenome- 
noD. It is ri^t also to inform the reader, that during the forma- 
tion and continuance of the radiation, no irregular motion of the 
compass was observable ; the entire process appearing to go on 
at an elevation far too great to admit of any influence on the' needle. 
The state of cloud, its being invariably a base of distinct drrostra- 
tns in a curved chain, the radiation always issuing as it woold ap- 
pear from behind the cirrostratue, and hayinga cirrus consistence, 
and all those appearances being usually succeeded by a wind from 
the opposite point, besides the correspondence with the variation, 
.are circumstances well worthy of the philosopher's attention. At 
nooa the sky became free of eve«^ speck of cloud, when a light 
breeze from the W. by S. carriedthe ship slowly to .(he eastward: 
light cirrus formed ; latit«de observed 76" 12' N. • 

July 22 : ther. 33", 38°, 34° : wind very variables from mid- 
night the wind blew furiously from S. W. a strong gale ; change^ 
at noon to N. W. Ugbt air With fog : about six p. m. a light breeze 
from W. converted the fog into light rain : in the evening later 
*- the wind became very variable, incUning to northward, with rain ; 
at tea p. m. the wind coming to N. E., the'spper atmosphere 
cleared, and exhibited cirrocumulus ; no birds to be seen, but an 
odd mallemuck going southward. 

The state of this day is full of those indications that mark' the ne- 
cessity of ships proceeding to the southward, about this date, and 
even sooner. The Thomas was the lagt ship, that moved off ; 
the rest of the fleet, except a few, having some days sioce depart- 
ed. The greatest apprehension of danger arises'from the presence 
of fog, in which, if a vessel become involved, and carried by the 
current among the packed ice and bergs, there is little chance of 
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Other, wlien a boat belonging to the ship which struck 
the male whale was dashed to pieces by a jerk of the 
tail: the men were however saved bj a boat which 
happened to be near. The female died at the bot- 
tom, and, on being hauled up with the line, the under 
jaw was covered with yellow mud. 

The weather during the early part of the 15th of 
July, equalled infineness that experienced id the tem- 
perate latitudes at the same date, the sun-light being 
exceedingly strong : a slight mist came on just before 
noon, but soon cleared away. The ship laid to near 
the flaw edge, afforded a very distinct view of the 
islands, which, as the accounts of the most experi- 
enced navigators inform me, have not been seen before. 
I therefore presume to give them the name of the Lin- 
Dsean Isles, in honour of the prince of natural historians. 

The atmosphere, at noon, being obscured by a fog. 



BToidiog degtructioD : neither can tbi utmost TigJIaoce gaard 
ageinat bu<4i a Tisitatisn. Tbe winda being now, nsually^ veij 
variable, tbe atate of the weather maj in tbe course of an hour 
change from clear and fine to that of the thickest fog. 

July S3 : tber. 34", 44°, 38° : wind £., lig^t breeze : frbm 
tbe midnight hoar tbc-breeife continued steady till noon, freshen- 
ing E| good deal in the early part of the day : cirrostratns In every 
species covering the sky : ataUttlebefore noon, the whole cload 
passed into general suffusion very rapidly, and becnme very at- 
tenuated : at noon a splendidly white fog bank lay immensely 
along the ladd in tbe nortb-dast, tbe low tops being then jost visible 
above the horizon : the fog bank cams onwards, slow but unim- 
peded in progress, involving all thti lower objects in interminable 
obscurity, and shutting up an elegant display of cirrocumulas, rest- 
ir% apparently on cirrostratous beds, which had previously formed 
in an elevated position. 
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which advanced from the eaftward, presented an ob- 
servation. The mist in the afternoon appearing rather 
shallow, the upper atmosphere being mostly clear, I 
was induced to ascend to the hurricane house, in hopes 
of seeing the land more satisfactorily, when a pheno- 
menon of novel character presented itself to view. 

The sun-light falling on the mist formed an ellipsis 
strongly illuminated, apparently rising from the surface 
of the eea to the upper edge of the mist, at an angle 
of about twenty degrees from the horizon. In thil 
ellipsis the iridescent colours were not distinguishable. 
The inner edge was pearly white, with the faintest 
tinge of blue ; the middle yellowish, deepening into 
brown and piirple ; the outer edge a blackish blue ; be- 
yond that, a brighter line ; outside of which again lay 
the cirrostratus mist in its peculiar brown. Within^ 
the ellipsis was bounded by a deep blue line, and the 
inner space filled with mis't o( the same colour and il- 
luminatiolD as the exterioV. 

Fn one centre of the ellipsis my shadow appeared 
depicted, the head surrounded with a circle of the 
liveliest iridescence. Beyond this was another with 
similar iridescence ; but the colours were reversed in 
order, add more faint ; die belts were also broader, 
. Otie circumstance surprised me much : whilst the 
ellipsis rose at an angle from the horizon, the iris 
circle appeared depicted on the surface of the sea. 
No account of such a phenomenon having in my recol- 
lection been recorded, I thought it might be deemed 
worthy of consideration. 

The Lioncean Islands run in a curve, bending west- 
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ward and northward, from the Greenluid side across 
Pavis's StraitBf and by their resistance prevent the 
descent of that aibaziog accumuIatioD of ice to which 
the name of icy coatinent is given. In the open spa- 
ces between the ialands, the ice continent appears 
abruptly broken, as if large bergs hEul been deta^ed 
in former years. There is also a sloping debris at 
(he bottom similar to rock. The upper surface of the 
contioeDt ia torn in diverging channels, evidently worn 
MiccesBfuUy every summer by the dissolved snow. 
The great body of the pQlar ice rises as it extends 
northward ; and idiere it leans against the islands, it> 
HI many plaees, out-tops them. The channels on this 
ky continent all, so far as they were visible, were di- 
rected southerly. Through the spaces between the 
islands, the bergs obtain & passage, and coming in con- 
tact with the rock, either when forced fcom their ori- 
ginal situatioD, or in their passage, they are frequently 
stained a brown colour. This the sailors call black 
ice. The general appearance of the Linntean Isles is 
bare basaltic or floetz trap rock. They are in gene- 
ral small, two only being about ten or twelve miles in 
length. From my t^rt, which was made with the 
utraosl accuracy, the number of these ishinds is eighty, 
lying at irregular but short distances from each otiier. 
One of the largest of the Linnseui Isles lies to the 
northward of the clmln in the yiestem extrenuty, and 
is of a conic^ form, much more elevated then Ae 
pthers, and is covered with snow. Many smaller 
idands lie grouped around, as Well as to the south- 
ward of it, and at a very short distance froio each 
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other. This inland is easily discoverable on the chart 
from its superior extent 

The latitude o£ the next lai^r isiand to the south- 
ward was found, by observatioD, to be 75* 3' N.; 
and the variation determined the same time, by an 
azimuth compass, and corrected to the time at Greeo- 
wicb, was exactly HZit". 

On the I6th, ten whales were remarked invariably 
runoing eastward and westward, out from the Green- 
land waters, and others again pursuing a contrary 
course. The whale hunters are so convinced of thist 
that they sail always m that direction when in high 
latitudes. Hence the obvious conclusion must be^ 
that the further emigration of those animals ntH-tfar 
vrflrd is limited to the Linnsean Isles ; and that too* 
from the impossibility of their obtaining ai supf^y of 
air underneath the icy ccHitinent. indeed, when a 
whale is ^ruck, if it^happen ta nm for the ice, tirt 
hunters are almost certain of itfrcapteire, as it must 
come out again for breath, when thie boats, being ar- 
ranged along the edge of the field, are sure to he 
ready to repeat ^e bIow> the instant &e animal ' re- 
a|^ars. 1 saw one, which was so wounded, succeed 
in spying out a small hole within that ice fielil, where 
scarcely more than the bead had access to the air ; 
and there the creature'rose in imagined security, at a 
great distance from the edge; but the blowing soon 
exposed hia , situation, bodi from the sound, 'and the 
watery columo driven up in> respiration ; and the huit- 
ters having pursued across the ice to the spot, soea 
succeeded in despatchmg their victhn. 

■^ong the whales, on the 20thvtaken, there wu a 
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jMiDg one, about half grown ; and as this circoiO' 
staDce is rare id DaTis^s Strait, though frequently oo* 
curriog in the seas around SfHtzbergen, it would 
strongly support the opinion that Gi;eeDlaDd is termi- 
Dable at a very low degree from the pole ; nor would 
this presumption be misapplied if extended to the 
American continent, which reaches little, if at all, fur- 
ther northward than tlie latitude of theLinuEean Isles. 
In this sweep of the arctic region, some promontory 
may hereafter be found to violate the line suich as 
Spitzbergen does ; but the fact of no land lying around 
the pole may Jbe fairly presumed; and of this fact I 
have to adduce a weighty pooof from the observatiiHts 
communicated by one of the masters who proceeded 
so far to the westward, being one of the five yesterday 
i» danger. 

"After clearing the ice, all to the northwest was 
heavy open sea, the swell and current coming from 
that poiot, and no obstruction appeared against pro- 
ceeding as far north as he pleased : at all events, a 
hundred miles further (more than three degrees) were 
accesaible." Bfit as open sea |H«sents little chance 
of meeting widi the whale, io a state of rest, this per- 
son, mindful of his oath, deemed it adviseable to re- 
turn to the eastward. This part of the Journal will 
be useful in reference to our inquiry, when further 
coDudering the subject of the northwest passage. 
. A lofty berg this, day came in view, with a Gothic 
arch, at least 100 feet high, passing quite through one 
extremity ; the bottom ot the aijch was covered with 
the fragments that had fallen from the cavity above. 
Over the crown of this arch, a broad and heavy super- 
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Structure of the icj mass sat suspended^ offering an 
appearaace of stability awfully deceptive; under 
which, were an antiquarian to stand taking a drawing 
from this estraordinarj structure, verj few persons 
of common caution would redture to ensure his life : 
the washing of the- sea had worn a hg^ within &e 
bosom of this berg, which bore strongly the semblance 
of land, and the ruins of the icy arch added forcibly 
to the decepdoQ. 

From the remarks in the preceding day's journal 
^to which the reader is referred) the approach of the 
fog bank, on die 23d of July, must have been contem- 
plated with much uneasiness. At a distance from the 
land, whi^ at best could only relieve from the appre- 
hension of drowning; tn a latitude which forbade 
every hope of escape or prolonged life, were the ship 
to founder ; and well aware that the alMnvolving fog 
would hare its ruinous effects increased by any degree 
of breeze; it may not be exaggeration, to say, that 
such a situation could by no means be considered en- 
Tiable. Having advanced Jitrther north than tkewkalers 
(who are certain^ most intrepid and' daring naviga-? 
tors) had ever ventured before; the circumstance also 
of the Thomas bebg the k%t to return, though some 
others were in sight ; and the apprehension that the 
wmd coming from the southward, or westward of 
aouth, might set the yet undissolved ice again towards 
the inhospitable shores of Greenland, and so preclude 
the possibility of return, were matters for reflection 
little calculated to preclude alarm. Under those cir- 
cumstances, however, the discipline of the men, how- 
evcF rude it may be considered, kept every mind on 
23 
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the alert; and the ship's forecastle and bow -were 
never without a careful eye to look out for danger. 
As the fog advanced in the afteraooD, the whole sur- 
rounding scene became obscured; many bergs had 
been preTiously seen, and the necessary precautions 
had been vigilttotly insisted on. Notwithstanding aU 
the care of tbe watch on deck, the ship came unex- 
pectedly within half her bowsprit-length of a frowning 
berg, deeply cloaked with mist, whidi, in the tempe- 
rature of the hour, it was throwing off in clouds, and 
was of course in such a tendency to solution, that tbe 
least touch from any part of the ship would have pro- 
duced a disruption capable of overwhelming her in 
an instant Fortunately, by backing the sails imme- 
diately, the danger was avoided ; and other vessels, 
four in number, coming on the same course in succe»- 
sion, were, by the cries of the men from the other 
ships, successively warned of the situaticoi. Many 
heavy flaws lay around, oflering such openings to the 
eastward as were at first thought to lead to opeD 
water ; but hope to that effect was found deceptive, 
and the ships were compelled to warp back again to 
the westward, to get dear of the flaws. 

The sea in this latitude, which is that of Devil's 
Thumb, must be shallow, as an innumerable board of 
berga is hereabouts remarkable, though the current 
to the southward is still strong enough to set them in 
that direction. From the summits of' those bergs an 
-accumulation of vapour, exuded under the influence of 
the sun, assumes a form similar to a cumulong cloud, 
or, as some readers may more familiarly represent it 
to their recollection— such an appearance as, on a 
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greater scale, caps the mountains' summit in tempe- 
rate ctimesi before or after rainy weather. The vari- 
ous fantastic forms of those bergs adds to this ima^- 
nary reprfsentstion ; many not a hundred feet in ele- 
vation, seeming to be mountains in miniature sur- 
roaoded with appropriate exhalations; and others, 
from their sharp squared summits, would aSbrd a pic- 
ture, not absurdly alike, of palaces whose many sum- 
inits, by the streaming smoke, gave indication of the 
luxury within. 

In the afternoon the fog cleared away, and gave to 
the view several islands, towards and along which the 
ship was running under a fresh breeze N. by E. - 

At the J^rmination of this coast, and at a considera- 
ble distance N. E. of the most northern island in the 
line, stands that singular rock which the sailors- de- 
nominate the Devil's Thumb, being an isolated rock, 
standing, as It were, the goal of northern voyage in 
Davis's Strait. 

To the south-westward of the Devil's Thumb is a 
large, long, rugged island, which is the most north-, 
westerly of Greenland in those seas, covering the 
waters in which Is seated the Devil's Thumb to the 
Dorth-:east, and sufficiently distinct in distance to be 
considered not a part of the chain of- the Linnaean 
Isles. Within the above-mentioned targe island lies 
an extensive sound of unknown bounds eastward, and 
which to the southward is terminated by the islands 
forming the northern extremity of Sugar-loaf Bay. 
Numerous other islands lie to the westward of the 
above sound, but imperfectly known from the- casual 
visits of the whale hunters, who only know those lands 
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when Bhut id by the ice deHceoding from the. north- 
ward, where they remain ontil the sea becomes suf- 
ficiently safe for dieir purpose. Under such circum- 
itanceB, the masters of the whale ships only know the 
laod as it may afibrd them an hour's shootiug, with 
their msty fowling pieces, in order to briog home aoae 
eider duck skins to the wives of their acquaintance, or 
the friends ofttheir emptoyers. Yet even here there 
it population, perhaps endeared by domestic sTreeto. 
This thought recalls the picture ao .sdiairably drawn 
by Horace, who could have scarcely imagined that 
his delightful words woul^ so happily suit Uie sitaa-r 
tion. With the indulgence of the reader 1 shall ven- 
ture to apply them to this, as I believe^ tfaejivst retreat 
of social human life. 

Pone me, pigris obi naUa cam|iu 
Arbor zstiTi recreatur aara : 
Quod latus muodi, nebule, malasqae 

Jupiter urget. 
Pone sub cnmi nimiuin propiaqoi 
Solii, in terra domiboi oegata, 
Dulce rideatem Lalageu amabo, 

Dolce loqueQtem. 



Place me, where frost the most severe 
Forbids the tree a summer's air, 

Id Jogs oppressed and sad — 
Where nheela the sun's eternal course. 
Still teeming light with boundless force^ 

Nor human eye is glad ; 
There give me but the honeyed smile. 
And those sweet sounds which care begtiile. 

There L^ag£, and life I 
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Ttf m^LDy readers, I feart the foregoing detail of 
views ID die most northerly parte of Davia'e Strait may 
appear tedious and unsatisfactory. To such I would 
{U-esume to say, that a faithful account of any part of 
tite globcf which has been hitherto imperfectly de- 
scribed, cannot be ' destitute of interest, thou^ the 
subject^ as id the present instance, be gf the lowliest 
and most barren d^^ription in ordinary view. To 
asotfaer class of readers I would address a loftier ap- 
|9eal. To such oinds as seek a knowledge of the ac- 
tual state of the earth, beyond the pale of vegetation, 
where ttaUire slumbers in eternal lethargy, and is 
roused into j'everish motion only for a very short por- 
tion of tlj^ sumnter months, under the influence of a 
perpetual siui ; to such readers, t say, a view of those 
regions, drawn by a person earnest in the cause of 
science, and anxious to behold the effects of correct 
opinion propagated, must be of some value. Under 
these considerations I have ventured to exhibit those 
scenes, in order that the reader, who possesses only 9 
wish to indulge cursory opinion, as well as the mqre 
deeply reflecting reader, may both And entertainment 
, The former, by indulging that propensi^ to cu- 
riosity which forms the ground of much of the happi- 
ness of life, may, in perusing the particulars of this 
excursion, meet occasionally with some agreeable 
circumstance amidst the dreary and desolate picture 
of an icy region, which, for seven months in each 
year, is shut from access by continual frost. To 
know from what causes a variety of the human spe- 
cies cherishes an abode in such inhospitable ctimeej 
with an enthuGiastic attachmeat to such deserts, apd 
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why any portion of mankiod would suffer that predi- 
lection to forbid removal to more genial latitudes, 
forms alone a to|!>ic for coDsideration oi much io- 
tereet. The migration of birds and other animals to 
high northern latitudes, their habits and pursuits in 
such eituations as they frequent, their periods of re- 
turn southward, or emigration in other directions, 
furnish the nund with store for, valuable reflection. 
All these points are comprised, and recorded as ihey 
occurred, in the Journal just subtnlMed to the notice 
of the reader. 

The latter deacription of reader has now laid be- 
fore him for investigation a mass of fact^ in natural 
history, important in many points oi view. To phi- 
losophic research I leave -such tDcjuiry, and the useful 
application of the results, in the hope that, from the 
heap, some deduction may be drawn of importance in 
the concerns of science and of mankind. Neither am 
I, ID this regard) actuated by a desire to arrogate to 
Biyself ai^r merit for furnishing those facts. It was 
my good fortune to find that- the motives- which urged 
me into those high latitudes were rewarded by having 
presented to my view many appearances in nature 
wbioh were quite new to my observation; and if they 
appear so to others, and prove of any benefit to socie- 
ty, my gratification, will be multiplied. 

Some atmospheric phenomena, such for instance as 
are recorded in the preceding Journal, have not, in 
the extent of my reading, come previously within my 
knowledge ; and particularly that of the cirrus radia- 
tion, which bears a correspondence with the mag- 
netic vftriation; if any of my readers consider with 
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me, thai these are new in description, and that 
they cao furnish any useful results, then 1 shall not 
consider my time and anxiety thrown away. 

In this pursuit 1 went unhidden and unsolicited; 
and should my inquiries, as I trust they will, afford 
either entertainment or profit to the general ' or 
philosophic reader, I shall consider such approha- 
tion a proper stioalus to contribute my humble 
mite, on every fit occasion, in aid of the cause of 
scieoce. 

In giving puhlication also to the result of my in- 
quiries in the arctic seas, I have to boast of a loftier 
motive : viz. the deep coocem I feel in the cause of 
humanity^ Having learned lately that an expedition 
is preparing to set out for those seas, with intent to 
explore a north-vresterly passage, by a polar route, 
into the North Pac^c Ocean, I should deem myself 
culpable in withholding from the puhlic at large, as well 
as from the projectors of that undertaking, such par- 
ticulars of the natural state of the higher northern 
latitudes, as I had, during the course of last summer, 
a foil opportunity of observing. 

With that View, therefore, I drew the reader's at- 
tention to the actual state of those countries during 
the summer months, when only the arctic waters are 
navigahle ; and, in the course of the Journal, a faith- 
ful and accurate account of almost every hour's state 
of weather, wind and water is recorded. 

Those circumstances I have laid down as a basis- 
for some observations, which I shall take an oppor- 
tunity of submitting on the suhject ; which, from its 
importance, is worthy of the most serious cotisidera- 
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tioD, Dot only as it re^rds the safetj of the indivi- 
duals engaged in the expedition, but ae inToking in ita 
results matter of the weightiest interest to the trade 
and general commerce of Great Britain. 

The importance of this subject has long since at- 
tracted the attention of the autocrat of all the Russias, 
whose government, doubtlessly envious of the pre- 
ponderance of the power of Grtat Britain upon the 
ocean, seeks the most active and eftctital means of 
anticipatiftg her re9earch to countnei hitherto unex- 
plored by Europeans. 

It is well known that the Emperor Alexstider has 
at this moment some vessels, under the command a( 
Lieut Kotzebue, who, having examined the islands in 
^e northern Pacific, between Kamtschatka and the 
North American shores, is waiting in some station 
near Behring's Strait, for the opening of the ice in 
the ensuing spring, in order to push hia researches, 
if possible, across the polar seas intd Davis's Strait, 
or directly forwards, should circumstances favour 
an enterprise of such adventurous daring, and reach 
by such attempt some port in the north of Russia. 

As this curious subject has long engaged public 
attention, it may not be improper in this placetotake 
a cursory view of the attempts hitherto made to dis- 
cover a passage westward into the Pacific. The ac- 
count shall be as brief as possible. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



OF THE ATTEMPTS WHICH HAVE BEEN UADE TO DISCOTEH 
A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 

So earl/, it appears, was thld subject of oavigating 
the arctic seas entertaiDed, with an expectation of ob- 
^taioing od intercourse with lodia in that direction, east 
4tT west, that in the year 901^ Alfred the Great is 
-said to have engaged.a mariner nsmaed Other, a na- 
.tive of Heligoland, to surrey. the coasts of Norway 
-md Lapland* end to discover if any opening in a 
north-ea«t direction would admit of a passage to India 
OD that side. The navigator ftbtove mentioned, on his 
return, gave the monshTch an account of the Norwe- 
gian and Lapland countries, and of the inhahitants,' 
who subsisted by fishing and killing whales. A sub* 
sequent inquiry during the reign of the same prince 
confirmed the accuracy of Other's account. 

In the year 1497, John Cabot, a native of VenicBt 
fined, with a desire to imitate the esample of Colum- 
bus, and encouraged by the merchants of Bristol, 
where be then resided, made an application to the 
King (Henry VIL) to be permittedito make a voyage 
of discovery across the Atlantic Ocean. His request 
was readily complied with, and letters patent furnish- 
ed him, but enjoming strictly a return to the port of 
Biistol. That enterprising navigator accordingly 
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set sail ; and be appears to have been the origiaal 
projector of the north-west passage, after the ex- 
ample of Columbus, who, in a similar attempt at a 
southern latitude, had made his grand discovery of 
America. 

Cabot, inferring from the accounts of Columbus, 
that a probability might exist of the ocean being open 
to the northward, directed his course to the north- 
westward in this expectation ; and on the 24th of 
June discovert Newfoundland, which he named Pri- 
ma Vista or Ftrst-seen-land. Still actuated by his origi- 
nal intention, he sailed further to the northward, and 
discovered Cape Florida, where.he found people a.W 
ready established, answering exactly to the descrip- 
tion of the Uskee-m^s. From this place he returned 
to England, carrying with him three of the natives, as 
, B proof of success. Such an act, however, could not 
tend to impress that simple and harmless people with 
amicable feelings towards their visiters. 

In 1521, the fame of Cabot's expedition encouraged 
some French merchants to send out a countryman of 
their own, named Jaques Cartier, to discover a north- 
west passage to the Elast Indies; but it seems he 
penetrated no further than the Bay of St. Lawrence, 
and, otherwise unsuccesBful, he returned home the 
same yerfr. 

In the year 1 536, the origin of the fishery on the 
banks of Nenfoandland arose from a Voyage made 
from Bristol, by Mr. Robert Thome, a merchant of 
thatpl^ce, who, with the King's permission, which on 
such occasion appeared indispensable, fitted out a 
sjhip at his own expense, and sailed to Newfoundland 
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4Dd Cape Breton, discoveriog the very valuable 
fisherj of Newfoyodland on his passage. By the dis- 
covery of Thome, the naval and commercial pros- 
perity of England has beeo in a great degree promo- 
ted, the fishery, from its justly estimated importance, 
haviag down to the present day been firmly maintain- ' 
ed in British monopoly. Thome made this great dis- 
covery merely by accident, as his purpose on setting 
sail was also to ascertain the possibility of a north- 
west passage. 

In the last year of Edward VI. and whilst that pro- 
mising young prince was confined to his death-bed by 
sickness, an expedition was planned, under the com- 
mand of Sir Hugh Willoughby, to prosecute a voyage 
to China by the north-east passage, if sucfa could be 
ascertained. For this purpose three ships were fitted 
out ; but from the obstruction of the ice, , though the 
ships set out in May 20, 15.'>3, Sir Hugh could ad- 
vance only to the seventy-second degree, and was 
there shut in, and obliged to winter in Russian Lap- 
land, where that intrepid adventurer and his crew 
most miserably perished, in coosequence of the ex- 
(Mssive cold. One of the ships engaged ii^this unfor- 
tunate expedition was more successful in getting 
through the ice, under the command of Capt. Chan- 
cellor, who passed the North Cape to the eastwarc*, 
and got safely into the bay of St. Nicholas oh the 
RuBstan coast, beiog the first European that had conr 
ducted a ship into those waters. 

At the representations of Capt. Carleton, u'.oo bis 
return, the whale fishery was aindertaken, and eeveral 
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■hips were aubsequeatly fitted out in that trade, irhicb 
aliterwards led to the discovery of Spitzbfcrgeii. 

In 155t>, Capt. Stephen Burrougb, promisii^ him- 
neif better success than was experienced io the un- 
happy voyage of Sir Hugh Willoughby, ventured upon 
a similar expedition ; but his attempt to discover a 
north-east passage viae unavailing. 

. Sir Martin Frobisher, in the year 1567, under the 
auspices o( Queen Elizabeth, undertook to ascertain 
the existence of a north-west passage. The Earl of 
Warwick, in a spirit of patriotism, encouraged Capt 
Frobisher warmly in this undertaking, and in conse^ 
quence he sailed in June with two barks and a pin- 
pace. In this voyage the east coast of Grreenland was 
Been in latitude 63" &' N. He here discovered the 
strait, which be called after his own name. Here 
also he lost five of bis men- Whom he set on shore; 
and by a very unwise aed unfair retaliation be seized 
vpoa one o( the natives, and carried bim away to 
England. That such proceeding was unjustifiable is 
evident from his being at the time in a state of uncer- 
tainty about the fate of his own men, whose lives, if 
spared by^e natives up to the time in which the 
Uskee^n^ was seized, qaight probablyhave been pre- 
served, but such a proceeding could only produce the 
worst consequences. 

Captain Frobisher brought home in this voyage a 
|Mece of stone of a black colonrt which some chemists 
of that day prononnced to contain gold ; and this event 
tended to recommend another expedition to the same 
place in quest of that precious ore< High expecta- 
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tions were enfertamed that a most raluable discovery 
had been made on that occasion. 

AcctR-dingly, by the exertions of his patron, the Earl 
of Warwick^ he was despatched in 1577 in quest of 
the land of gold ; and the better to secure success, he 
was provided with one of her Majesty's ships, at- 
tended by the two barks. He again saw the land 
lying at the entranoe t^ die strait, and called it Queen 
Elizabeth's Foreland. Having seat ashore to make 
strict search after his men, which proved he was 
doubtiul of their fate, all inquiry was inefiectual, and 
he hesitated not to carry off two men and one woman 
prisoners. Here be took on board a quantity of the 
ore, which afterwards, being carefully examined, 
tamed out altogether worthless. The Queen was so 
much pleased with the account given o( this voyage, 
tiiat she called the supposed continent Meta Incognita. 

In 1578, her Majesty ordered a grand expedition 
under the same commander. The fteet consisted of 
fifteen sail, carrying a colony of 120 persons, who 
were to be left in the newly-discovered country, with 
three ships for their use. Materials of wood for build- 
ing habitations for the colonists were -provided along 
with other suitable supplies ; but a storm having over- 
taken the squadron, the ship carrying the materials 
for building foundered, and the undertaking so grand- 
ly begun ended in nothing; the fleet not having even 
been able to find the strait. 

Captain Frobisher was afterwards, advanced to the 
honour of knighthood for the bravery wiith which he 
contributed to the destructioa of the Spanish-armada 
in 168a 
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In the year 1580, the Rossia Company fitted out 
two ships for the discovery of a north-cast passage. 
That undertaking proved unsuccessful and unfortu- 
nate, one of the ships having been lost, and alt on 
board perished. 

In 1585, the hope of finding the so much desired 
north-west passage induced Mr. John Davis to under- 
take it, though so many previous attempts had failed. 
He took the precaution to avail himself of the expe- 
rience of Mr. Fenton, who had been engaged in for- 
mer voyages for the same purpose. Di^vis set sail od 
the 7th of June, and, on the 20th of July following, 
discovered the Island of Desolation CHi the west coast 
of Greenland, where he found the natives a civil, tract- 
able, and honest people. Having pfoceeded further 
to the northward, he discovered the strait which has 
been ^nce called after his name. Steering west, be 
came in sight of the land on the American side of the 
strait, and called the lofty mountains which he there 
observed Mount Raleigh. 

In his second voy?ge, in 1586, Capt. Davis advanced 
to latitude 60° 47' N. where he again saw land, but 
met much obstruction from the ice, which- he avoided 
by running to the westward, and afterwards succeeded 
in reaching the 54° 15' of latitude, where be atso 
iband an inoffensive people. The land bere appeared 
broken, with great sounds and inlets. 
' Captain Davis was again sent out in the l(>llowtog 
year, vfhen he penetrated to lat 72° 1 2' N. wbere he 
discoveitd a great many islands; and from *he hueq- 
ber of women who were there, he named them the 
Women's or Frow Islands. A remarkable promoAto- 
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ry here he called Hope Saoderson. Tbis was the 
greatest disfaoce to the northward that Davis ever 
reached. Steeling westward from Hope Sanderson, 
lie ran a distance of forty leagues, and again fell in 
with Mount Raleigh. Davis, to the last, remained 
confident of the practicability of a north-west passage. 

Afler the failure of Davis's attempt, all expeditions 
in search of a north-west passage were for some years 
fiuspeoded; but the public mind in the interval was 
busily occupied with numerous pamphlets, and other 
publications, both fof'and against the possible execu- 
tion of such a desigA. 

In 1602, Captain George Weymouth made another 
effort, but with singular want of success. His attempt 
was not calculated to support the arguments of those 
who were in favour of the mesCsure, and it was again 
abandoned. 

The intrepid, but iinfertunate Hudson, next took up 
the subject, imagining that, by exploring the seas to 
the northward of Spitzbergen, he might have a better 
chance of success, by sailing towarfis the North Pole in 
that direction. 

With this view, in 1607, he sailed northward,' and 
in latitude 73" 12'. he saw the land of Spitzbergen. 
He there observed the elevation of the sun at mid< 
night to be 10" 40' above the horizon: in this voyage 
Captain Hudson penetrated to ii2° nearly, and 
thought to effect his passage to N. W. that way ; bilt 
an impenetrable barrier of ice forbade farther pro- 
gress. ' 

Id the year 1608 he again renewed his efforts in 
the same sea, where he met with much difficulty from 
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the ice ; he then tried a N. E. paasage, but without 
effect Another endeavour was made bj the same 
persevering individual in 1609 in the same quarter; 
but this ended as fruitless 8» the former. 

Defeat seemed to spar his exertions, andthe fol- 
lowing year be eet sail across ^e Atlantic, big with 
expectation, which was increased hy his discovery of 
the striait and baj, on the North American ude, 
which have been meritedly called after thia inde- 
fatigable navigator. ADter having traversed much of 
that bay, Captain Hudson, a man of ardent mind, felt 
himself still not satisfied, and inti&ated an iotentton of 
looking out for some situation in which himself and his 
men might continue in safety during the winter, but 
when the provision, which had been laid in iHily for six 
months* consumption, came to be examined, the stock 
was found nearly exhausted. 

Hudson melting into tears on observing tbe nnhappy 
situation of bis people, distributed all the biscuit 
among them, and this inconsiderate act of generosity 
was cruelly repaid by a mutiny. An ungrateful wretch 
named Green, to whom the Captain had been re- 
markably indulgent, having conspired with the mate 
of the ship, and the majority of the crew, 9ent the 
unfortunate man with h\g soti, a youth, a Mr. Wood- 
house, who was an eminent mathematician, and five of 
the hands who remained faithful to their master, all 
adrift in the shallop. 

Those unhappy persons undoubtedly soon perisbed 
in that dreary region, as no account of them was ever 
after obtained. The ruffianly crew, with much diffi- 
culty, and in the greatest hardahtp, endeavoured to 
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mfum home, and one only of tbe ffretches eurvived 
their attempt to recount the melaocboly tale. Thaa 
teraiinated tbe efforts of the uahappj Hudson, a ubo 
ia every respect worthy of a better fate. 

Captain Button was afterwards sent out in the year 
1612, }% hopes of recovering poor Hudson; and EtAer 
eocountering great dangers in Hudaon's Bay and 
Strait, baving been, on one occasion, intercepted ia 
the Strait by tbe ice, he lay witb bis ship locked up 
for ttrenty weeks' continuance ; he at length succeed- 
ed JD extricating himself from his perilous situation, 
and returned home in tbe utmost disappointment, 
without hearing any tidings whatever of Captain Hud-< 
SOD, or having the least chance of finding the north- 
west passage. 

Captain Gibbons made a similar attempt in 1614, 
and returned equally unsuccessful. 

In the year 1615, Captain Robert Bylot, an experi- 
enced navigator, and one wlio was also well acquaint- 
ed with the causes of miscbanpe in former expeditions, 
having sailed with Hudson, Button, and Gibbons, 
was appointed to make another trial for a north-west 
passage. 

Captain Bylot took with him the celebrated William 
Baffin to act as pilot in the arctic seas, for which duly 
he was pecdiarly qualified on account of his experi- 
ence in those icy regions, having been for many years 
engaged in the whale trade at Spitzbergen. 

In this voyage Bylot advanced no further north 
than tbe sixty-fifth degree of latitude- in Davis's 
Strait. 

In the following year, (1616,) Bylot and Baffin pro- 
25 
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ceeded to explore Davis's Strait, and succeeded ia 
penetrating beyond the remotest advance of Davis, 
aod the accounts say they even got up to the seventy- 
eighth degree, where Baffin observed the variation of 
tiie compase to be 65° W. which was then the great- 
est ever known. In thie place those navigators came 
into an extensive sound, which they named Sh- Tho- 
mas Smith's Sound, and which .spread beyond the * 
seventy-eighth degree. Staading over to the west- 
ward, they saw Gary's Isles, and afterwards the 
first sound on the American side, which Capfaio 
Bylot named Alderman Jones's Sound, and further 
south in lat. 74** N. Sir James Lancaster's Sound. 

The observations made by Baffin in the course of 
this voyage impressed him strongly with the convic- 
tion that the north-west passage was still feasible ; 
and he communicated his opinion to Mr. Briggs, the 
famous mathematician, who took much interest in the 
affair, and even made a chart* according to Baffin's 
information, which, with a discourse illustrative of 
the subject, was never made public. 

The persuasion of the feasibility of a norths-west 
passage continued to hold an influence over the pub- 
Kc mind so strongly, that in 1631, the King, (Charles,) 



* No chart has hitherto beeo published ahove the ieyeaty- 
third degree of north latitude in Davis's Straits ; and I indulge a 
presumption, that the public will receive with some gratification 
A chart, carefully made by myself, aflbrding a correct view of 
the coast of Greenland as far as the seventy -aerenlh iegiee, in* 
dudJDg the newly- discovered laaoaean Isles. 
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bn representation being made on the subject, gave 
his commands to Captain Luke Fox to proceed on the 
inquiry. His Majesty appeared so well satisfied of 
the practicability of the undertaking, that he gave 
Captain Fox a chart on which the passage was mark- 
ed, and also a letter written by himself to be deliver- 
ed to the Emperor of Japan as soon as the' Captain 
had effected his voyage into the eastern seas. Fox, 
like his predecessors, roamed about in Hudson's Bay, 
unable to find out the expected passage, «nd returned 
home without accomplishing bis mission, but still cer- 
tain that a passage could be effected throu^ some 
yet undiscovered opening in the northern extremity 
of Hudson's Bay. 

Captain Fox drew his conclusions, to that eOect, 
from the state of the tide in a distance of 250 leagues 
which he had traversed. " It is inconceivable," he 
says, ** how such a vast quantity of water should be 
recalled and repaired every twelve hours, if it were 
not fed and supplied from some great and vast oceeui, 
alluding to the northern Pacific. 

Captain James, of Bristol, sailed to Hudson's Bay 
the same year as Captain Fox, and discovered several 
islands, but was nearly shipwrecked in some shallow 
soundings, with a rocky bottom, into which he had 
unexpectedly run. His researches for the north-west 
passage were unsuccessful. 

During the same year the Danish government sent 
out a ship in the same pursuit, and the result was 
similar to those already experienced. 

In 1653, the Danes, unwilling to make a second 
experiment in Hudson's Bay, projected a design of 
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pawing in a north-east couTBe, tbroagh the Wajg»U 
Strait, south of Nova Zemblih and b^ that nay to at- 
tenpt a passage to India. The obstructions thej ex- 
perieoced from the ice compdteil thetn to abandon the 
undertaking, and they were forced to return as unsuo 
cesafiil aa fonoer adTonturers. 

i» the reign of Charles IL anoo 1676, the Duke of 
York, afterwards James 11., who was erer attentive 
to Diaritime coneerns, at the advice of Lord Berkeley, 
ordered a ship to be fitted out, the coamand of wbic^ 
was given to Captain Wood» who was directed to sail 
in companj witb one of the King's ships, for the pur- 
pose of discovering a aorth-«ast pas&age to Indian 
But this, like former expeditions, was frustrated by 
the ice, vrhidi prevented the abipa &om ad^aacing 
beyond the seventy-sixth degree north. Tbe latsibr- 
tune of shipwreck was added to disapp<wtinc»t, as the 
King's ship rame foul of a sunken rock and foundered. 
This accident dasiped the expectations of those who 
advocated the design, and the thing was proootKiced 
impracticable. 

The spirit of adventure, however, it appears^ was 
not yet quite subdued, as Captain Barlow was after- 
wards sent out in the year X720, by a ccmtpany of pri- 
vate persons, to seek a passage to Chioa thrtHigh 
some opening in Hudson's Bay. The undertaking 
cost the Captain and crew their lives, the ship having 
been cast away in about the latitude of 63° N. when 
every person on board perished. 

Another unsuccessful attempt was -made by Capt 
Scrc^gsin 1722. Like all the former adventurers, 
he failod in aceomplishing his object. 
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In order to rectify all the supposed errors of pre- 
ceding voyagera, Mr. Dobbs toot the pains of collect- 
ing the amplest information on the- subject, and drew 
up his views of the matter, in which be largely ex- 
amioed the nature of the currents, tides, and the other 
circmBstances which appeared necessary to illustrate 
the subject. 

Mr. Dobbs having communicated his informatioo 
to Capt. Middleton* a gentleman, like most of his con- 
temporanes, enthuHastically involved in the question 
of the north-west passage, the undertaking was again 
resumed. 

Id order the more efiectually to ensure success, 
Capt. Middleton sailed from Churchill River, in Hud- 
son's Bay, in the year 1741, where, by order of the 
Admiral^ Board, he had been ordered to winter, 
that, by being so near to the expected place, the 
greatest possible advantage might accrue to the in>- 
quiry. The ships employed oh this occasion were two 
sloops of war. 

The expectations attached to this undertaking also 
proved fallacioas, as Capt. Middleton found it impos- 
sible to proceed further north than 66** 30' of north 
latitude, and returned to England greatly disappoint- 
ed, and determined to oppose a project which he con* 
sidered visionary and impracticable. 

In consequence of the representations of Capt 
Middleton on the subject, the public'^opiDion was much 
divided ; yet so firmly was Mr. Dobbs convinced of 
&e truth and strength of his positions, that he hoped 
by pemVerance to efiect an object, for vrhich, by 
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much cherishing, he had contracted an unconquerable 
afiecfion. 

One opinion seemed, at this time, very much to aid 
the purpose of Mr. Dobbs, and to excite him to 
greater exerlton ; and that was, that the failures of 
Capts. Scroggs and Middleton were in some measure 
effected by the endeaTours of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, the members of which, the better to protect 
their monopoly in the trade of furs, took every means 
to stifle accounts at the factory, if such accounts ap- 
peared' to throw light on the subject of the north- 
west passage. Such conduct was looked upon as 
exh^mely illiberal, particularly after the great ex- 
pense and danger which had been incurred, and out 
of which the very existence of that company's mono- 
poly originally sprang. 

Mr. Dobbs, supported in hia views with such a 
powerful argument, laboured incessantly in the affair ; 
and the matter appeared of such importance, that (he 
legislature offered a reward of 2O,O00A to such per- 
sons as would succeed in penetrating through the 
northei-n waters of the Atlantic, by a westward course, 
into the Pacific Ocean. 

Such a bounty, as might be expected, became a 
most powerful stimulus to exertion, and Mr. Dobbs 
was gratified in seeing an expedition fitted out, in the 
year 1746, for the purpose of effecting his favourite 
project. 

Accordingly, in the above year, two vessels, the 
Dobbs Galley, commanded by Capt William Moore, 
and the California, under the command of Capt. Fran- 
cis Smith, were fitted out with the utmost care for the 
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comfort aod preservation of the people. In order to 
afford the greater advantage to the occasion, the cele- 
brated Mr. Henry Ellis was invited to undertake the 
office of agent to the company, at whose expense the 
outfit was made, which he cheerfully complied wid}, 
and to that gentleman the public is indebted for the 
best account ever before exhibited of the attempts to 
explore the north-west passage. 

Having received very ample instructions, from which 
they were directed to find, according to tjie state of 
the tide, the most northerly cape of the American con- 
tinent, in latitude sixty-two degrees north, the ships 
proceeded on their voyage, accompanied with the 
wishes of thousands for their success. It should be 
also mentioned, that the captains of those ships 
were cautioned against the policy of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. That this caution was not unneces- 
sary was afterwards proved ; for when the Dobbs 
and California were obliged to winter in Hudsoa^s 
Bay, the governor threatened to use force to repel the 
intrusion. However, by the firmness and conciliatory 
manner of the persons intrusted with the expedition, 
the difficulty was got over, and the ships were comfort- 
ably, at least safely, moored for the winter at a con- 
venient place in Hays's River. 

From this place the voyagers were not able to 
clear, on account of the ice, till the beginning of the 
ensuing June. They continued thflbughout that sum- 
mer traversing the northern extremity of Hudson's 
Bay, every hour in hopes of finding the long desired 
passage, but in vain ; for after various efforts, counte- 
nanced by ingenious and plausible arguments, they 
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were obliged to return without deriving any &dv(ui- 
tage from the voyage, except a more exact knowledge 
of the shores of that bay, and the manDers of the na- 
tives, who met them in great numbers whenever they 
approached any point of the coast. One circumstance 
recorded on this occasion is worthy of note. Although 
the Esquimeaux, as they are called* are reputed sava- 
ges, and are represented aa mischievous and sangui- 
nary, yet to the interference of one of those savages, 
the California, one of the ships, owed her preser- 
vation. 

Having been thrown upon a ledge of rocks, and in 
danger every moment of going to pieces, the natives 
came around, as usual, to barter, when one old man, 
perceiving the danger in which the vessel lay, pointed 
out a deep passage, through which, when the Califor- 
nia fioated on the return of tide, they sailed in the ut- 
most safety, the same old man paddling on before, and 
showing how to avoid the rocks. 

Notwithstanding the failure of this last expedition 
in search of a north-west passage, still the arguments 
in favour of its practicability remained in. sufficient 
force to impress the minds of the persons engaged in 
even that expedition, to expect success at some future 
opportunity. To this effect Mr. Ellis has left his opi- 
nion upon record, that the expected opening would be 
found somewhere in the north extremity of Hudson's 
Bay, and not in Davis's Strait; but Mr. Ellis had no 
knowledge of that Strait. 

S^ce the expedition in the Oobbs and Celifomia, 
the subject of a passage to India northwards had been 
frequently discussed, but never acted on until the 
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ycar'1775, mhen a vdyage was imderfabeo at tHfe re- 
quest of the Royal Society, to try hovf f*r tiavigaiioh 
was practicable towards the Norih Pole, and Vh«tber 
there existed a possibility of discorering a pas8ttg6 to 
the East ladies, by any roiite through those frozeh' 
regions. 

The late Lord Mulgrave, theh the Hon. Cipi 
Phipps, and Capt. (a^rwards Admiral) Ldtffld^, 
received severally the command of the Race Hors^ 
and Carcass bomb-ships, to carry this attempt ibtb 
Execution. All the necessary meaps for comfort and 
secmity were provided; nor were the concerns for 
scieDtiflc observation overlooked. 

On the 2d of June fhey sailed from the Norft, being 
directed to steer by a' particular meridian, until thi 
presence of ice would make it necessary to alter theii" 
course to the eastward, and proceeded with very ViitU 
obstruction until they reached above the eighty-first 
degree, where they were driven by the pressure of 
the ice descending from the northward, into a bay, 
and the ships were apparently locked up, nevfer agsiin 
to be extricated. Every exertion was made to fre^ 
the ships, but in vain;, for after several days' ineffec- 
tual toil in that endeavour, the commanders came to 
the sad {resolution of abandoning them, in order to sav« 
the lives of the men. The confusion attending such 
a resolution is described as extreme^ as each individual, 
anxious for his personal safety, was»only concerned 
about his own comforts. The boats were hoistad 
oHfl, with rqtent to drag them over the ice until tli^ 
should reach the open sea. 
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In this dreadful alternative, of remaining lo perish 
ID ^hat inhospitable place, or eacomiter the dangers 
of the ocean in light open boats, one of those " con- 
vulsions of nature," so frequently observed in the icy 
seas, relieved them from their miserable situation. 
The ice having accumulated against Spitzbergen, and 
pressed against on the western aide, by the unbroken 
field ice, in that direction, the current from the north 
at the same time urging the pack to the southward, 
the ice began to give way, and the sufferers hailed 
the opening with joy. They saw the ships which 
they had abandoned beginning to move, and imme- 
diately liastened an board, in the hope of deliverance 
from their perilous situation, and the wind having 
shifted from an easterly to a N. E., wind, which was, 
in fact, the cause of the " convulsion of nature," the 
ice gave way freely before the corrent, and the ships 
were set at liberty. 

After this fortunate escape from a miserable death, 
the voyagers had not much spirit to persevere, nor 
would their endeavours, it appears, have been of 
much avail, as the state of the season was not favpur- 
abie to the enterprise. The chart, made on the oc- 
casion, exhibits many tines of traverse made in the 
hope of tinding th^ passage to the Pole; but the ut- 
most advance effected was no further than latitude 
81" 36' N. somewhat less than Hudson had gone be- 
fore. 

Captain Phipps having explored thus far, and be- 
ing satisfied that a passage by that way was iip- 
practicable, determined to return home, .and both 
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ships arrived in the month of October in the satno 
year. 

in this manner ended the latest attempt, having 
for its object the determination of a passage by the 
north seas to the Pacific Ocean, each undoubtedly 
undertaken with the most confident hope of success, 
in the assurance that the errors of preceding trials 
would enable the successor in the enterprise to avoid 
such, and^ consequently to attain a point of such de- 
sirable importance. The motives which put the ad- 
venturers into action were unquestionably tatr and 
praiseworthy, and no impartial mind should blame 
their want of success. A cause wherein such men as 
Mr. Briggs, Mr. Dobbs, and Mr. Ellis voluntarily 
were engaged must, from a consideration of their 
talents, be of the highest respectability; but, in the 
present, we have not alone their valuable suSrage, 
but that of the whole nation, and of the legislature, 
that the undertaking so long and frequently at- 
tempted should not even yet be abandoned Its hope- 
less. 

Of the expedition now in contemplation, I must, in 
truth, pretend ignorance regarding its object and ar- 
rangement, except so far as the reports of the daily 
prints are designed to inform the public. From this 
source only, I am aware that some ships, are fitted 
out for the purpose of exploring the long sought 
passage to the Indian seas by the north-wesL On 
this subject I beg leave, as an eyewitne|3 of thft 
state of the globe, recently, in a high northern degree, 
and from a candid examination of the real state of 
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t^ cas^, t9 submit a (eyif obEierviatioDs on the suhject, 
it being one in which the most important results ar^ 
ipTplvied, highly beneficial if succesafu], and ruinoys if 

QtbcfTrU^i 




CHAPTER Vm. 

OP THE EXPEDITION LATELY PREPARED- 

A VITAL Intereat of Great Britaia is tbe extensioD 
and security of commerce. Prom this source, in a 
great measure, flow her loternal grandeur, national 
renown, and wide domioion ; and everj means tending 
to promote commerce ia conaequeatly encQuraged to 
the greatest degc^e. 

After the discovery- of America by Columbus, or 
more accurately speaking by Cabot,- who was the 
first to touch upon the oootinent of North America, 
as we have seen in tbe sketch of his voyage^ saDguine 
expectations were entertained of a possibility of find- 
ing a passage westward to the East Indies, by which 
the tedious voyage bythe Cape of Good Hope miglit 
be avoided ; and no expense was spared in fitting out 
sbips from time to Ume, to have the expectation 
realized New and daring adventurers came forward 
in hopes of winQtog the laurels of success, but it has 
been, ip maoy iostances unfortunately, — ^in all unsuo- 
owsfuUy attempted. 

Mr. Dobhs calculated on finding the passage in 
latitude 62^ N. whtoh Mr-. Ellis proved to be ervone- 
QM8 ; wtd tite latter with equal confidence fixed the 
probablft fining in the noFtb. end of Hudson's Bay. 
Baffin, who was a practical and able navigator, w*U 
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accustomed to sailing amongst ice, had acted previ- 
ously on other grounds, and directed Ins course up 
Davis's Strait, and although he had not gained the 
point, yet he persisted in the accuracy of his plan till 
his death, which happened ifi the East Indies at tjiff 
siege of Ormus. 

Hudson, aware of the errors of his predecessors, 
tried the way both to Spitzbergen and Davis's Strait. 
He did not succeed in either ; the ice on the eastern 
side presenting an eternal obstruction, and in the lat- 
ter, his death prematurely cut him short before he 
could prove the superiority of his plans. It is to be 
regretted that a man so well calculated for enterprise 
ss Hudson was', did not push forwards into Davis's Strait 
at once, and try to solvfe this great problem. In Lord 
Mulgrave's expedition the ideas of Hudson were again 
acted on ; but the advance effected was not so great 
even as his. 

This rapid review of the various expeditions is more, 
in point of plan, tl^an wi& any regard 'to the succes- 
sion of dates, and my reason for so doing is that, by 
comparing all tbe foroier in the manner in which I 
have done, the present design of fitting out ships for & 
similar enterprise may be the more easily understood.' 

In the former undertakings, on the subject of a 
Borth- west-passage, it bad been repeatedly tried on the 
American sidfi, and the failure of such attempts gave - 
an opportunity of urging an opinion that on tbe Spitz- 
bergen side the design would be found more practica- 
ble. The latter opinion was found erroneous, and 
speculation was, from the repeated disappoiotments, 
compelled to pause. 
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Whibt the desolating work of war was going- for- 
ward, the thought of renewing the almost forgotten 
affair of the passage to India, by the north-west seas, 
must have appeared so unfit for inquiry, that one need 
not wonder that since the expedition under Capt. 
Phipps, the subject was lefl for so many years unagi- 
tated. But now that " wild war's deadly blast is 
blown," the minds of men have been again attracted 
to this interesting affair ; and to the honour of the Roy- 
al Society it is to be recorded, that the resuscitation of 
the subject is owiog to their philosophical vigilance. 

The great intent o[ the present undertaking, if I 
may presume to judge^ seems to be, to make a grand 
effort at once in the sea northward of . Spitzbergen, 
there to push forward directly to the pole, and in 
Davis's Strait to sail as far northward as possible, with 
a corresponding intent. Sailing to the north pole has 
been long a very favourite subject for closet lucu- 
bration ; and as long as a man, in such circumstances, 
chooses to amuse himself harmlessly, or entertain 
his friends with his effusions through the medium 
of a magazine, such pursuits are altogether allowa- 
ble; but where such .visionary schemes are in con- 
templation as would mislead the public mind, in 
the same manner as the writer misleads himself, 
not pausing over facts, and maturely weighing their 
consequences, the prudent will he careful how they 
admit his opinions, however plausibly dressed up. 

This Utopian paper-built plan of sailing to the north 
pole has been loqg siuce defeated by the experience 
of navigators, who penetrated to the eighty-second de- 
gree on the Spitzbergen side of Greenland. The whale 
hunters have even gone to the eighty-fourth degree, 
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and some even much higher, when the seasoD would 
permit; whilst, on the other hand, many years may 
pas9 before such an opportunity will present itself, 
the slate of the ice depending almost invariably on 
the state and nature of the prevailing winds, and Dot, 
as is represented to have occurred last season, on 
8ome**convuIsion"'of nature." Again, on the Davis's 
Strait side of Greenland, another great difficulty , oc- 
curs, arising from the same universal cause, it, being 
found impracticable, during some years, to ascend 
much higher than Disko, whilst in more favourable 
seasons the ice clears away, and leaves the sea open 
for vessels to sail beyond the Frow Islands in the 
seventy-third degree, and sometimes to the , seventy- 
fourth degree^ or as the sailors familiarly call it, the 
Devil's Thumb. In some seasons, as lo the last, ships 
can advance even further, as I have noted in my 
Journal account — to the seventy-eighth degree nearly, 
until the icy continent spreads its rocky front against 
further advance that way to the Pole. / 

Now, even were the project of sailing to' th* Pole a 
practicable one, is it inferred that in event of ^ch a 
thing being done, the object of the present voyages 
. would be accomplished ? Allowing for an instant, that 
a ship could be brought to the extremity of latitudci 
until the curiosity of the contriver of such a voyage 
might be gratified with a sight of probably the polar 
star in his zenith,* to what utility could such a pro- 
ceeding possibly lead ? Suppose, at the saniie tiffMffor 
the latter supposition is, at least, as likety to be «or- 

* It is nut passlbla to tie the itarsiDhlghnovIhern latitudes during tbe cura- 
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rect as the former, that there exists interminable ice,— 
such a mass as the icy continent which I have seen at 
Davis's Strait, what then, it may bci asked, would bti 
the proper and safe mode of proceeding, but to return 
before the season of fogs, frost, and storms should in- 
Tolve the incautious mariner in lofevitable destruction ? 
It is far from my disposition to treat a mattet* of such 
a serious nature with levity, nor am I fond of quota- 
tions, but I may be indulged in applying to such a de- 
sign, under such, circumstances as hang by the above 
suppositions, the words of some poet, who, describing 
a great military expedition, says of the commaDderi 
that he 

" Marched forty thousand np the hill. 
Then marched them dowo again." 

For in what other light can the consequences of this 
polar visit be viewed but in those of absolute futility ? 
As long as the axis of the earth remains in itd present 
angular position, so long will ice be found io those wa- 
ters, and so long will navigators find obstruction in 
every attempt to penetrate by the Pole towards the 
northern Pacific. 

That the axis of the earth may have undergone 
stMne alteration, can, I presume, be very little a mat- 
ter for dispute ; and of this some very obvious prooiS 
jnay be adduced. Among these the gradual decay 
of icy acoomulatiMi at the poles is the most remarka- 
ble. For many years navigators have becil astonish- 
ed at the frequency and megnitode of the bergs of ice 
islands met with in high latitudes, and numerous theo- 
ries have been offered to explain their constraction. 
27 
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Masters in the GreenlaDil and DavU^s Strait trade, in 
other respects men of close ohservalioD, have to myeelf 
asserted that those imtnenBe masses mu^t have pro- 
ceeded from some great fresh-water sea near the Pole. 
Such persons had oever seen the ice continent ; hut 
because experience had taught them to find fresh wa- 
ter for the supply of their ships, from pools to be ibuod 
OD the bergs, they of course supposed that those mass- 
es could be formed only in fresh water. In the fore- 
going pages, wherein ice formation is considered, the 
fallacy of such an opiniou has beea exposed; and I 
think this place not inappropriate to meotjon it again, 
lest any error to that effect should dwell upon tiw 
minds of such persons. • 

Now, by the descent of those ice bergs into lower la- 
titudes, the great parent accumulation must be under- 
going annual decay ; but, as it is so rarely seen, from 
the vast tracts of field ice Uiat keep it usually beyond 
view, little can be said with regard to its increase by 
' annual supply. Should I be allowed to offer an opin- 
ion on the subject, I would presume to say, that the 
great ice continent is Buffering rapid diminution, by the 
bursting of the bergs from its lofty sides ; that nothing 
is added to the extent of that continent at its base, aa 
nothing but comparatively thin field ice is there form- 
ed, and that aa the bergy fragments are detached and 
carried to the southward, it must be «videut that they 
must have open water for their progress in that direc- 
tion. 

That the passage of those bergs southward is not in 
uniform time, many being recognised in particular 
situations for years, is argument also to prove that the 
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seas in which thej move are not always open^ and 
coneequentlj Dotalways accessible to shipping; and, 
vith regard to tfeis, the variabteness of the wioters in 
the north should be taken 4Dto account, some being 
dreadfully severe, whilst others are mild and fit to 
be endured by the human constitutioii. Thus the na- 
tive .iohabitants of Greenland are capable -of enduring 
much severity of cold, but in very inclement winters 
they we comparatively as sensible of extraordinary 
cold as Europeans. Even the birds of passage and 
other migratory, animal^ exhibit similar sensations. 
But here it is worthy of mention, that when the win- 
ter in southern latitudes is known to be severe, the 
subsequent or preceding winter in Greenland is mild, 
and it is Uien not unusual to see birds migrating to the 
northward from southern latitudes to enjoy the milder 
climate of Greenland. 

This evidence of severity of climate does not there- 
fore depend on the presence of ice ; it must be sought 
for in afar different cg^use: not but that where ice is' 
present a greater degree of cold is experienced ; but, 
from my own experience, I declare that the most into- 
lerable heat I ever suffered was felt at a moment when 
I was standing up to the knees in snow on a wide field 
of ice ip 70° of N. latitude, and such a recollection is 
impressed upon my mind from that circumstance, that, 
I should not like to make the experiment a second 
time. The Uskee children sit and play upon the snow 
with their heads UHcovered in the same manner as Eu- 
ropean children enjoy the pleasures of the grassy 
green ; and the adult Uskee sleeps with tranquillity and 
comfort on the snow: so do likewise such Danes or 
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other foreigners as accustom themselves &om choice 
pr oecessitf to the habits of the natives. 

in a design to penetrate the arctic regions, either 
by the eastern or westerO side of Greenland, primary 
attention must be given to the nature of the ice to be 
met with ip those very different waters. The accounts 
of persons who annually visit the seas around Spitz- 
bergen, agree in representing that island as utterly un- 
inhabitable in the winter monthc, and by reason of this 
apprehension the attempt has never yet been made. 
If any such ever yet occurred, the. event is unkoowa 
to me ; but the consequences of such ^n attempt, even 
arising from necessity in c&se of shipwreck, may be 
easily presumed on natural grounds. The land, like 
that of Old Greenland, is mostly bare rock, in some 
scanty spots under the influence of the sun, in sum- 
mer showing forth its cryptogamic tenants, as if 
the beauties of expeiided fructification could not be 
displayed iq Ejuch a desert soil. Man is capable of eO" 
during much; but a climate in UO' could not be suf- 
ficiently genial to prolong life in a place which every 
^imal 19 known to desert qn the approach of winter, 
^d all nature is plad in the shrqnd qf d«ath, and 
moumect over by the bowlipg storm. 

The shore of Greenland, west in its most northerQ 
pxtremity as it presents itself in 74° ?{. is inhabited, 
but whether thrpughopt the winter is rather a doubt- 
ful fsircumstance. ' The pattTeftof that country are guid- 
ed by a' simple but prudent po]icy,.which afford^ little 
bformatipn to strangers, regarding theif economy, but 
what cai^be gleaned by observation. In summer they 
have been seen so high as that latitude-; but from the 
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view I have had of the Linbsean Isles, even la the late 
universally open season, I am inclined to think that 
they danot dwell so far to the northward as those isl- 
ands are situate. I rather think they remove to the 
southward in winter. 

The extreme dangers to be encoujitered in thoae 
high latitudes, when once the indications of winter's 
setting in appear, are incalculable. Though the field 
ice be at that period broken up, accumulated 1n packs, 
dispersed, or even dissolved, still by those several 
changes flie cold, increasiijg in proportion as the sun 
moves (apparently) to the southward, condenses the 
vapour with whicli the atmosphere is loaded, and fog- 
gy weather succeeds, often rather suddenly, and in 
such density and extent, as to make Uie situation o[ 
a ship doubtful to the mariner, and if in the neighhour- 
hood of bergs the vessel is in danger of momentary 
destruction. 

This part of the subject, I am aware, is premature- 
ly introduced, but in the reader's indulgence I request 
it may be allowed to remain, add that the observation 
be kept in recollection : we shall see its utility and 
wholesome application shortly. 

In hinting the probability of a change in the asis of 
the earth havitag taken place, I did Bot intend that I 
should be understood to say that such a change was 
sudden, but imperceptibly gradual. It is not for my 
humble pen to intrude on the province of ^e astrono- 
mer > but a thought has suggested itself to my mind,. 
that the matter may be determined simply by measur- 
ing the circle which the earth's axis forms in* revolu- 
tion round the polar star, when, if found not exactly 
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the same as heretofore, the influence will ohvioiisly 
and fairlj be, that some change lias taken place. If 
snch a change has occurred, it will justly be consider- 
ed a matter worthy of discussion among persons c(M1- 
Tersant in such subjects, to determine whether the 
centrifugal action may not aid in demolishing that icy 
hoard in the north of Greenland, which, I apprehend, 
encompasses the north pole. I feel that this sugges- 
tion places me on ticklish ground ; I therefore beg 
permission to transfer the subject to abler haads. 

Independently however of the influence of the sum 
on the ice continent, or on its huge bergy fragments 
during the summer months, or even were the proofs 
of the suggestion right regarding the probable effects 
•f the centrifugal force, another cause exists to retard 
or promote the formation of ice, (I mean the flat or or- 
dinary field ice,) and subsequently contribute to its 
destruction. The cause to which I allude is the ope- 
ration of the wind, which, in all its changes, reigns the 
tyrant of the arctic world. To explain this it will be 
necessary to examine the matter in a very few points 
cmly. 

The reader has seen in the course of my Journal, 
from the time of e>iter.ing Davis's Strait and meeting 
with the ice, a fiuthful record of every wind that blew, 
and its effects on the atmosphere, as indicated by the 
thermometer. That part of the Journal is devested 
of every comment, in order that those effects should 
meet the eye, and satisfy the mmd at once. The plan 
has beencoQtinued up to Disko in the seventieth degree, 
and resumed with the progress of the Journal to the 
IJnnsean {sles, and down again to the seventy-fourth 
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degree, when the IndicatioDS of approachbg winter 
commenced. 

I shall now copj an extract from a Journal kept bj 
Crantz, during a winter in Greenland. I shall abridge 
it so as not to tire the reader with details. 

September. — ^WindN.E. warm; wind S.Terywarm; 
wind S. storm. 

October.— WmA N. E. snow ; wind N. E. storm and 
cold ; wind S. storm and snow. 

AbrcroA«r. — ^Wind N. E. excessively cold ; wind S. 
£. storm and snow dust ; wind S. storm. 

December. — Lightning ; afterwards S. E, winds, 
/onuot^.— Wind N. and N. E. cold in earnest ; more 
mild in the end. 

February. — Wind N. and N. E. extreme cold ; tlien 
rain : thawing E. and S. winds ; cold and rain. 

From the foregoing extract it may be observed, that 
the cold of winter sets in early in September, (the 
months being dated on the first day of each,) and that 
the prevailing winds throughout the months of that 
season are E. N. or N. E., and these are connected 
with the expressions, cold, snow, storm emd cold, ex- 
cessively cold, storm and snow dust, excessively cold, 
and cold in earnest The latter phrase the reader 
must interpret for himself. 

Mr.Ellis, who, as has been mentioned, remained dur- 
ing a winter in Hudson's Bay, states that the winter 
began there in the latter end of September, with sleet 
and large flakes of snow. When the wind was wes- 
terly or southerly, the cold was very supportable ; 
but when the wind fras northerly, or north-westerly, 
it was excessively keen, with drift snow as small as 
grains of sand. 
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From a glance back to mj Journal, it will be seen 
that in the summer months, nortberlj, northeasterly, 
or easterly vmds, promote the process of freezing. 
The extract from Cratitz'a Journal shows that those 
winds prevail in winter, at which time the field ice is 
formed in the arctic seas; and Ellis's account of nor- 
therly winds exercising domioion and similar influence 
in Hudson's Bay, aids the conclusion that those winds, 
continuing to blow during the winter, must [Produce 
that great field of ice which extends across the frozen 
seas properly so denominated. 

On the contrary, by referring to the observations of 
both the above-mentioned writers, it will be found 
that westerly or southerly winds produce an increas- 
ed temperature in the air, which leads to a solution of 
the ice in the early summer months, more especially in 
Davis*s Strait ; and the record in my Journal is addi- 
tional evidence of this fact. So that on those extremi- 
ties of the icy plain, the first open spaces must evi- 
dently occur on the south-western side. 

Now, the influence of the sun, as the summer advan- 
ces, taking effect upon the ice, disposes it to split ; and 
the first wind that agitates the surface of the sea, caus- 
es a swell, by means of which the whole is broken up. 
Subsequently, the solution of the ice helps to swell the 
current, and it only requires the action of a northerly 
or easterly wind, to drive the broken ice into packs,' 
which are afterwards carried down to the southward 
or westward, and there finally dissolved. 

The importance of considering the state of the 
yi'mds in the northern seas, and their effects, both in 
the winter and summer seasons, appeared very great. 
for the following reasons : 
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In the first place, no vessel can navigate those acas 
in winter on account of the excessive cold ; the sur- 
face of the sea being covered over wKh ice. Second- 
ly,, because the ice does not begin to break up till the 
month of April, and Gometitnes till the latter end of 
May, when the wind blows iVom S. and W. And last- 
ly, because it is impossible for any ship or other vessel 
to proceed into high latitudes, unless an easterly, nor- 
therly, or north-easterly wind has previously occur- 
red, to clear away the ice, and render the passage 
northward free. 

Having now examined the points most material to 
be reflected on, regarding the navigation of the frozen 
seas, it appears a convenient and proper place to of- 
fer a few remarks on the precise subject of the north- 
west passage through those seals, into the North Pa- 
cific Ocean, And thence to Japan, China, the East In- 
dies, and also to the west coasts of America. 

The brief sketch of the numerous attempts made in 
former years to explore the north-west passage, which 
has been submitted to the reader m the preceding 
pages, would appear quite sufficient to warrant the 
conclusion that all hopes of its practicability,' by the 
way ofHudson'svBay, vanished with the failure of the 
expedition recorded by Ellis in the voyage o^the 
Dobba and California. And yet, though that disap- 
pointment evidently weighed heavy on the minds of 
the adventurers in that expedition, still so strong was 
the infatuation attending the project, that the histo- 
rian of that failure takes leave of his subject with re- 
commending further trials in Chesterfield's Inlet or 
Repulse Bay. 

28 
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The discredit thrown od the plan by the attempts 
to penetrate to India by a north-east passa^, will not 
be brought Ibrward as an inducement to make any fur- 
ther exertions in thaf direction ; . and I have little 
doubt on my mind, that the design of sailing to the 
North Pole, in the intent of making that a way 
to India* if now put in execution, will not be repeated 
soon. 
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OP THE ONLY ROUTE BT WHICH SUCCESS MAT BE AT- 
TAINED. 

There remains only one other direction as yet unex- 
plored, ID which to make further attempts for, this 
great desiderattim ia Davigation ; aod that is, in Da- 
Tis's Strait, in a high latitude. 

Sylot and Baffia penetrated v^ry far to th« nofth- 
ws^rd — as report s^js, to the seveDt^'ll^th degree of 
norUi latitude. Those navigators, it seems, were desi- 
rous of proceediDg to the North Pole also ; however 
that may be, they changed their minds, and, proceed- 
ing westward, discovered the land on the American . 
side, where they gave name to a sound ,- and, without 
affording any better lights to guide conjecture by, 
wiUiout exploring that sound or tbe one to the north- 
westward of it, they forthwith went to the southvard, 
equally unmindful of any opening along the coast, yet 
occasionally coming in sight of land, and so returned 
home. 

Now Mr. Ellis and others, who examined the bottom 
of Hudson's Bfty, observed the current always coming 
from the northward, precisely iu the direction of the 
sound named by Baffin, and more p^trtieuJarly of the 
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great sound beyoad that. Such a current could easily 
find its way through even very broken lan^s and nar- 
row channels, and have an abundant supply from the 
solation of the arctic ice. 

Here then is a rational and ample field for en accu- 
rate investigation ; and if those persons whe are en- 
gaged to explere the north-west passage need a strong- 
er impulse than the honour of deciding this long agi- 
tated question, or the more solid splendour of a share 
in the golden reward, I shall ask their permission to 
put them in possession of a fact of some consequence 
tp tiie attainment of success. 

Some of the whale ships which had proceeded fur- 
thest norUi in the course of last summer in Davis's 
Strait, as may be seen in my Journal, got embarrassed 
amongst packed ice, and, as they were so circumstan- 
ced, were in extretne danger. It was necessary to wait 
for the aid of some friendly wind to extricate them, 
which, very fortunately, soon came to their- relief. 
Whilst in that situation, the master of one, being, as 
usual, stationed in the hurricane-house, near the mast 
head, on looking' westward and northward, observed 
the sea become clear to an interminable extent in that 
direction, and the surface soon after began to swell 
and lise, which are the surest indications of an exten- 
sive sea, and these motions shortly cleared away the 
pack, when no obstruction appeared to prevent him 
sailing as far to the north-wjest as inclination might 
urge ; but the season being then so far advanced, that 
to remain any longer would be dangerous beyond cal- 
culation, and his oath being in the way of research, as 
well as the whales having disappeared,— {dl these 
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constderationa were sufficient to compel his immecSate 
return. . On this f^ct I shall make no comment further 
than putting a short query. 

. JIad the commander of a ship been so circumstanc- 
ed as to have a door of such an inviting description 
throwQ-open before him to the no/th-west, and that in 
the seventy-sixth degree of nort^ latitude, in the mid- 
dle of July, when the fogs were, about to set in, would 
he think it adviseable to proceed to the north-west, 
and take chance of the casualties of ice driven thither 
before him^-and probably covering the coast, which by 
enibarrasaiDg his progress might compel him to remain 
longer than he otiierwise would wish .'' 

I may take the liberty of stating, moreover, that in 
consequence of the ice descending from ^he northward 
in the beginning of the season, and driving chiefly to 
the south-west, any attepipt at penetrating to the north- 
west by ^at oourse is considered quite impracticable 
and extremely dangerous ; so that the east coast of 
James's Isletnd is never seen by navigators going out, 
and in latter years seldom by those returning home- 
wards. 

The opportunities, then, which I have had of observ- 
ing the actual state of the arctic seas, have produced 
on my mind a conviction that it is practicable for shifm 
to find a passage from the Atlantic into the Pacific 
Ocean, by the shores of North America, and that that 
passage is to be.effected above the seventy- fourth de- 
gree of north latitude. The various appearances of 
the ice found in those seas,^ and the etlects produced 
from congelation, are of eminent importance in the 
consideration of the present subject, as aft the disco- 
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vertes hitherto made io the frozen regiooa have tenbi- 
Dated with the ice. 

In Cooke's voya^es-it appears, that the state of the 
ice forhade an approach to the North Pole much ahove 
Behring's Strait To this point, I wish to applj a few 
observations. Opea sea is always favourable to the 
solution of ice, from the great agitation of the surface, 
ice being invariably formed in a state of rest. Id sup- 
port of this the reader is requested to refer to a fact 
stated in that part of the observations which regard- 
ed ice formation : — whenever the ship came within an 
extent of recent congelation a calm 'ensued. That 
such could not be accidental, was evident from its ta- 
variable recurrence in similar circumstances, and that 
too when the presence of land was so remote as not to 
aid in producing any change of wind. It certainly 
appeared to me an unusual occurrence, that a vessel 
under full but easy way, should be at once arrested in 
her progress by causes not obvions to common view ; 
yet such waa the case whenever the ship's course lay 
through an extent of nascent ice. 

It has been also observed, that the water surface in 
the vicinity of field-ice is usually tranquil^ and there- 
fore dangerous to ships in case of a strong wind press- 
ing on the distant extremity of the field, or any other 
cause, such as currents, projecting rocks, or heavy 
bergs urging forward the mass. In snch a case, it 
must he obvious the danger chiefly arises from the 
apparent security, as the inexperienced would consi- 
der the tranquillity of his station to be indicative of 
the absence of danger ; hut should the ice begin to 
move, a vessel so circumstanced must drift before it, 
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and have to encounter the hidden dangers of the deep, 
or, io the event of a gale, to meet the awful conse- 
quences of the ice becoming packed, jthen, if sur- 
rounded by those heavy fragments, there is scarcely 
a-diance of escape. The sailors accustomed to those 
situations are very expert in determiping the course of 
the packed ice, and measure, with singular accuracy 
the physical pressure of each piece likely to come in 
contact with the ship. Where an opeo space in the 
pack appears sufficiently large to Sidmit of manoeuvring 
the vessel, it is usually entered, jintil some opening is 
observable. Sbch an open space is called a hole of 
water, iatbe language of the whale hunters. 

In the works of writers who have described the 
Alps, mention is made of exten^ve beds of ice occu- 
pying the higher valleys among those mountains. 
Those are denominated glaciers, which appears to be 
an appropriate term. Though remote from the sub- 
ject in question, with regard to distance, the introduc- 
ti<Mi of the Alpine glaciers in this place may be allow- 
ed, and the brevity of my observation will help to ex- 
cuse the introduction. The Alps, on account of their 
great elevation, are mostly covered with snow, which 
in the summer months is dissolved, and oerried down 
to the valleys. The Talleys are met with in different 
elevations, for which reason the temperature of those 
places is at all times different. The dissolved snow, 
under such dj£fer«nt degrees of temperature, must be, 
in the more elevated valleys, converted into ice, which, 
in turn, is again reduced to a fluid state as the atmos- 
phere becomes more heated ,- and hence the origin of 
those n^any streasae, torrents, lak^s and navigable 
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rivers which derive their tribute from Alpine sources. 
It is not, however, always me case that the dissolv- 
ed ice and sapw can reach the lower situations, with- 
out diminution. Many of those valleys are confined- 
. pits, the solid surrouoding rocks affording do outlet 
for the accumulated waters, which being so.confiped, 
and in a great elevation, invariably become ice, which 
is rarely afterwards dissolved. Each succeeding 
year increases its volume, and the. glacier is formed. 
Such is the progress of glacier ice in Switzerland. 
There it is known to lie only in elevated siluations ; 
but not having at hand a scale of sudi elevations, I 
must request the reader to make that verj. needful 
reference. 

In the southern p^rts of Greenland, the elevations 
are much more considerable than the more northern. 
Id those parts therefore glacier ice may have been 
seen ; such probably as has shut up the western ex- 
treraity of Frobisher's Strait, and rendered that way 
no longer passable to navigators. Indeed there is one 
very remarkable place on the western coast of Green- 
land, which the Danes call the £is Blink, and which I 
have every reason to think is nothing more than 
a monstrous berg, which hy some " revolution of na- 
ture," such as a contrary wind, and the great in- 
draught which is known to exist on those shores, had 
many years since been forced into that situation. 

In Greenland further north, irom Reef Koll to the 
great basaltic Disko, the land becomes remarkably 
low and rounded, few mountains there appearing. 
The existence therefore of glacier ice cannot be, in 
those places, probable. The intersections of Green- 
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luid bj its nuinerous internal wafers are, however, 
difficult of iDTestigatioQ from the fiords,* Bouoda, and 
other entrances being blocked up by the bergy ice, 
which obstructs the passage of such field, or packed 
ice, BG descends from the internal waters ; for it may 
be received as an axiom, that, in extensive seas, there 
is ihe readiest solution of ice. 

From IXsko to the northward the land gradually be^ 
cunes less elevated, an odd emin^pce occasionally ap<- , 
pearing above the descending line, until the most re- 
mote lands are buried in the polar ice, which beyond 
the Lionsan hies is seen to out-top the rocky prorai- 
nences. 

From what cause the accumulation of polar ice has 
arisen is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to deter- 
inine. The depression of the earth's axis, during the 
great change which gave the globe its present appear- 
ance, might be assumed as a prevailing cause. The 
presence of the sun, were diere no declination, would 
extend a steady degree of temperature towards both 
poles, and would in that case forbid the great accumu- 
lation of ice, which, during the months of winter, is at 
present known to occur. 

To the same cause, if the supposition be admitted, 

■ Fiord, prononnMd (enor, il (be spaee between twofirojectmg moDntiuDS, 
the bottom bciagDarrowerwibe bases of tbepromontoriea descandiDthe MB, 
into which thejr dip sometimeg ateeplyi but generally' othcmise, as has been de- 
termiaedbyraundingi, which are a1ws7B mote shallow near the roclcs thanmore 
femolelfi so that tbejntting hue of (he rock on both lides may be distiBCll; 
traced by aounding towards the middle of the Gord. There is genersll; shoal 
water or s racky reef in the neighbourhood of a 'fiord, which may be easily dis- 
tlngaidied from the other inleti by the land being visible at its inner extremity, 
•ndfroma bay by ita very narrow appearuice. It is therefore edviseublc to 
keep a good offiDg irtten near any of those Gords. 

29 
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the destruction of the polar icy coDtineot or glacier 
maj be as^goed — the operatioD of the sun's rays, and 
also the centrifugal action of the earth aiding that ope- 
ration. Under this double influence, the immense 
bergs are rent ofiTrom the original mass, borne south- 
wards by the prevailing current, and occasionally 
urged by the wind, and seldom pass the latitude of 
Staten Hook before they become finally dissolved. Now 
if this destruction go on for some years longer, the icy 
continent must at length disappear ; sach immense 
fragments being annually torn from its sides, and no in- 
crease supplying their place, those seas will become 
open at an earlier period than heretofore, -and conse- 
quently more generally and safely navigable. In that 
event, whidi is predicted In the genuine sfHrit of a con- 
viction of its accuracy, and I would add certainty, it 
may not be irrelevant to add some observations re- 
garding - Disko Island, as it may hereaAer stand con- 
nected with the concerns of Bntish commerce. 
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OP THE lUPORTANCB OF DISKO IN THE CASE OE SUCCESS. 

The island of Disko is of great elevation, as I hav? 
said, being more than 6000 feet perpendicular above 
the sea level, on its southern side, ' which at Fortune 
Bay lies in the latitude of 69** 10' N. but runs into a 
low point at its northern extremity, in the Mallegat 
Sound, which is about the latitude 70" Itt' N. measur- 
ing in its greatest length more than one nautical de- 
gree. The general form of the island is triangular. 
The great body of the land of Disko is formed of ba- 
ssdtic columns of irregular pile, but sufficiently marked 
to decide their character. Th^ southern, interior and 
westeni parts, particularly the latter, are lofty table 
land, with fine deep harbours, which are safe retreats 
for shipping when the ice begins to break up and de- 
scend to the southward,^, except when southerly or 
westerly winds happen to blow ; but against any dan- 
ger in those cases a very little care would a0brd am- 
ple security. On the southern extremity, from Fortune 
Bay to Lievely, there are fine situations for harbours ; 
but being at present in a state of nature, they present 
little to attract the notice of a cursory visiter. To- 
wards the eastward, the land declines from the west- 
ward and northward until at Flat-foot Shore it Impei^ 
ceptiblv becomes strand. On the north-eastern side, 
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the shore is skirted with very loftj peaks, some of 
which are said to stretch their shadow across the 
Waygat Sound, which is in one place twenty-five 
miles over. Of that circuoistance, however, [ am not 
certain ; but one of those peaks is visible above the 
greater part of the western side of Disko. 
, To the southward of Disko lies South-east Bay ; 
within which are seen some groups of low islands. 
^boong these the western islands are situate at the 
south-western extremity^ and are bhabited very nu- 
merously by Uskees. The whole islands are aiso 
much inhabited by the same people ; and, at the lat- 
ter place, the Danish officer who sopeHntends 1^ 
colony isasually resident, but occasionally removes to 
Lievely. The Dog Islands, Green ^ands, cmd all the 
other islands sprinkled along the coast aroimd South- 
east Bay, are peopled with Uskees^ and are their 
favourite residence. 

It is pot usual to find South-east Bay covered widi 
the ice after the end of June ; but it frequently is clo- 
ised until about the beginning or middle of that month. 
In the latter part of the summer, after the whalers 
have departed, it is usually quite clear of ice, and^ m 
the months of August and September, the numbers of 
whales that resort to this bay, on their return to the 
Southward, ere represented to be incredible. The 
Waygat Soupd, in the latter season, is also frequently 
open, and mpre certainly after an easterly or north- 
easterly wind has been for some time blowing, *nd is, 
in such case, a safe and commodious way for vessels to 
proceed northward. The Mallegat Soond, between 
Hare IslftDcl find Pt^^i U not sa&t an accoiint of the 
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dangerous rocks which lie numerously near the land 
on both sides. North-east Bay, and Jacob's Bay, or 
Bight, as it is sometimes called, are principal retreats 
for the whale, which irksome years is killed there in 
great nuinber. Bergy Bay, to the northward of Ja- 
cob's Bay, is dangerous on account of the great num* 
ber of ifee bergs, which are carried in thither by a 
strong current running constantly round the point 
called Black Hook, and are there shoaled, and remain 
in their posititms for years. Black Hook is a low 
bluffhead, with table summit, from which circumstance 
it is easily distinguished. For the remaining parts of 
the coast northward, I beg leave to refer to the second 
part of my Journal. 

From South-€*8t Bay, many passages to the interi- 
or waters of Greenland are known to exist ; but from 
many canses, they remain unexplored. To the 8U[nne- 
ness of the few Danes residiDg in those places that 
neglect is to be attributed. On being sent into those 
parts they sink into an habitual languor, more re- 
maricdQle than STeo the characteristic tranquillity of 
the natives Such habits unfit the Danes for much-ex- 
ertioD, and they consequently drag out fl»6 years of 
their banishment in a state of inactivity ; whilst even 
such of that iration as, from their superior station, 
have an interest in remaining, scarcely do more than 
collect the scanty superfluities of the natives, for which 
eome triSing articles are given in exchange. The na- 
tives moreover, intent only on their seal hunting and 
other aqtiatic pursuits, if succeseful, are totally re- 
gardless of the fiiture, and give themselves no concern 
aboat oaHtieal discoveries. To the vdtale hunters, as 
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at present bouod by law, accident only can afford an 
opportunity of knowing anj thing of the matter. 
From one of the latter I succeeded in extorting bj 
some address the following communication, which he 
said he had received from an old master in the Davis's 
Strait trade. 

" In MakkeKk Ouit there is an entrance to a great 
inluid sea. So also there is a leading from Jacob's 
Bight, probably into the same, tiirough which two fri- 
gates, supposed to be English, endeavoured to pene- 
fa^te ; but one had been involved in such difficulties 
that she never returned, and was lost with all on 
board. . The name of one was the Active, Actinix, or 
Actseon. In North-east Bay a passage of the same 
kind is also known for more than forty miles inwards. 
Id Uie latter passage the islands were observed to lie 
in some places not more than a mite distant from each 
other, but lying more remotely further inwards, when, 
at the distance above mentioned, the view was open 
eea as far as the eye could reach." 

If the above infonnation be correct, which I have 
litde reason to doubt, from the singular value set upon 
the communication by the person who made it, as well 
as the great unwillingness evinced on the occasion, it 
may hereafter serve some important purpose, for which 
end I have inserted the matter nearly in the terms in 
which I received it 

The expectations attached to the expedition at pre- 
sent preparing to go into Davis's Strait, lead me to 
hope that the information which I have given in the 
foregoing pages, regarding the ice met with in those 
waters, will be found useful to those who proceed with 
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that expedition. I am oot less anxious, however, to 
be beard attentively on the present point, namely, the 
importance of Disko, as connected with the events aria- 
ing from the expedition. 

I would at once propose that the British govemtnent 
should get possession of the island of Di&ko, and all 
the letods adjacent to south-east. The present wretch- 
ed state of that colony renders it of little value to Den- 
maHc ; but in the hands of Great Britain it would be 
rendered of great importance in many points of view. 
On account of the insignificant appearance of the place, 
as it now stands, goTernment would find it not difficult 
to obtain poBsession of it ; and in the course of one 
summer it might be placed in such a state of respecta- 
bility and comfort, as would enable an English colony 
to attach itself to such a residence ; and in the event 
of the strait becoming more frequented, in consequence 
of the discovery of the north-west passage, it is indis- 
pensably requisite that a proper force should be es- 
tablished, either at Lievely, or some of the islands in 
South-east Bay, to be at hand for the protection of 
British commerce, in case of any future misunderstaad- 
ing with other states. When the advantages of such 
a design come to be known sufitciently, this plan will 
appear the more necessary. 

The situation of Lievely is peculiarly adapted for 
the establishment of such a colony, as it possesses a 
snug harbour, naturally protected by islands on the 
west side, and the high rock of Disko, called the 
Black Land, which overhangs the sea to the eastward 
of the harbour, and defends it from the ice. The skirt 
of Disko on the south side is low, in comparison with 
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the general elevation of the moantaio, which rises al- 
most in a perpendicular front, and at an average dls- 
taoce of two miles from the sea to -where the rock 
rises most abruptly. The approach to tfie bold rock 
from the shore is extremely irregular, and shelving in 
exteneire beds, bearing a rude resemblance to roads 
unskilfully hewn from the rocky ascent This low 
broken skirt extends nearly from the Black Land to 
Fortune Bay, and consists entirely of bare rock, in 
many places covered with lichens of beautiitil colours, 
and interspersed with a timid willow, (salix reticulata,} 
which creeps along the face <^ the rock, vmablo to 
rise before the bleak and withering winds. Numerous 
alpine plants are exposed when the sun has dissolved 
the snow, hut these experience but a transient exist- 
ence, and can be collected only during a short period 
in summer. 

At that season the sun exerts spi^rising fopee along 
this space, in which Liefely is df course included. 
The accumulation of heat is then so greet that all ve- 
getable life is rapdly evolved, and the situation of 
Lievely becomes pleasant The whale sUpa having 
already arrived, or proceeded to the Borthward, in- 
crease the comfort of the natives by the coarse arti- 
cles which they give them in exchange for their seal- 
skin dresses, and all becomes bustle, activity, and en- 
joyment. It is then also the Greenlander experiences 
that happiness which attaches him to his dreary home, 
wluch he would not exchange for such useless luxu- 
ries as warmer climates could afford. Such he vraRts 
not, nor covets, unless in the pernicious edfisequence 
of having been enticed to know theoi. A ourious cip- 
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cumsfance attends even a temporarir residence in tiiose 
regions. Anj person who has once visited those 
places feels an unaccountable desire to see them again, 
UBtil frequent Ti^ts render it almost habitual. For 
this reason, I am inclined to think that, were a British 
cokmj settled there, enjoying the superior comforts 
which they could command every year by the returo 
of the whalers, in a few years the people would be 
not only reconciled to their situation, but even attach- 
ed to the place. 

If well provided, and properly trained for the pur- 
pose, the colonists might, in the latter season, kill sq 
many whales as would enable them to amass large 
fortunes, when, if they chose, and the necessary regu- 
lations would permit, they might return to spend the 
rest of dieir life in affluence and ease. This is by no 
means an idle speculation, as I am certain many of the 
persons now engaged in the whale ^trade would be 
found ready to embrace snch a proposal, and furnish 
active and skilful hands to take advantage of the after 
season, if secure and comfortable accommodations 
daring winter were provided. 

Ships going out in the spnng could convey the ne- 
cessary mateiials of wood and other articles for biuld- 
ing, by way of ballast, and carry also such clothing 
and prorisitMis as would be wanted at the colony, tak- 
ibg back the produce of the whale in return. Or 
were Newfoundland made att entrepot between the 
colony and home, more than one voyage every sum- 
mer might be effected between Disko and Newfound- 
lanid, which, affi>rding greater facilities, would add 
much to the importance of the aew colony. Here 
30 
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however I deem it adviaedl^ to guard agaiut the 
BMSchiefs of monopoly, not to auffer a few ioterested 
iodiTiduals to take Advantage of that station, as aucb 
a proceeding would defeat the valuaUe coosequencei 
-arising from the passage by the north west, or rather 
by the arctic shores of North America. GovernmoDt, 
by holding the place in possession for the common be- 
Dcfit of wM, will thereby make it a national ctHKerOi 
and the |MjbIic at large will benefit by the measure. 

The stone materials forbuildiog are so easily raised) 
as they lie loosely on each other in basaltic fonQ, that 
ID the course of an incredibly short time a respecta- 
ble fortress might be erected in any point the most 
eligible* at, or near Lievely, aa may be determined by 
a competent engineer. Those materials will not re- 
qvtre,mach labour to bring them into shape, and may 
in the first instance be placed in their natural form, 
and the building can afterwards be beautUied in pro- 
portiMiastheadvantagesofthe colony may be known. 
By that means a mole may be easily extended across 
the islands at Lievely, which will serve bo^ as a imli- 
tary defence, and a shelter for vessels which may hapt 
pen to remain there for the winter. A similar work 
will protect that little harbour on the eastward ; it will 
then afford anchorage for fi£iy ships, and be a secure, 
retreat in every season when the ice is broken up. 

The situation of Lievely is commanded only fr<ni 
the lofty summit of Diako, which, from its great ele^ 
vation, ia nearly inaccessible, and ggui be approaelied 
cmly from the soutb''eastem eitr^nity at FlaNoot 
shore; andtothislatterplacefmenemy cpuldDotTc»> 
ture to af^rokch without being wen fnam Lieiel^ 
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ind counteracted id his plans. A single obseiYatiott 
trill decide that point Duiing the summer months 
there is no night at Disko, as every person in the least 
acquainted with the globe must know. During that 
period therefore the regular succession of guard could 
Dol fail to detect the presence of any hostile force, and 
precautions could be easily taken to reader any at* 
tempt unavailing. 

Disko, therefore, becomes important in connderstion 
of its capabilities of affording a comfortable residence 
during the winter, at which time the N.W., N., and N.E. 
winds prevail, against'the severity of which a colony 
fixed at Lievely would be completely sheltered ; and 
if well housed with plenty of fuel, coal being found in 
the lands to the eastward of South-east Bay, the busi- 
ness of casking the whale fat (blubber) might well be 
carried on during the winter, and the ships made 
ready lor sea at the first opening of the ice. Besides, 
as a convenient depot for goods conveyed by ships 
sailing by tlie new passage, and carrying on an inter- 
course with the Pacific Ocean, the importance of Dis- 
ko becomes incalculably great. 
' Y^hen viewed in this regard, and its facilities duly 
considered, it will be evident that tbe earliest oppor- 
tunity should be taken to secure the possession of a 
place of such importance to the British interests. Tn 
fact a due regard for the concerns of expected com- 
merce with the Indian nations by the northern route, 
will demand tbe possession of that particular station 
ftn* the proper protection of that commerce, as it may* 
be confidently asserted diat both the American, and 
flie Rueaiui commerco will be pushed into the Indian 
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seal by tbe same course, and a rivalry of trade will be 
amoog the consequenceE. The digoitj of the crown 
and of ttie nation is moreover deeply concerned. Dot 
to Buffer the national honour to be compromised orin- 
suited, to both which evils that honour is exposeilt un- 
less such a station as Disko is secured ; (or no otl^r 
place in Davis's Strait so well suits that object 

The Danish goveromeot, crippled by the late naval 
war, was unable to extend her protection, even if so 
inclined, to her Greenland subjects.' This was evident 
in a proceeding which was little creditable to (be as- 
sailants. Tbe master of one of the whale ships, in the 
course of the war, not having had success in his voy- 
age, landed at one of those miserable settlements, and 
plundered the people of whatever oil, blubber, whale- 
bone, or skins, they possessed, and carried the sprnl 
on board bis ship in triumph. No opposition could be 
made ; the poor people therefore submitted, being in- 
formed that England and Denmark were at war. No 
inquiry wets ever instituted on the subject, and restitu- 
tion, 1 believe, never made to the persons so plunder- 
ed. A schooner and a small sloop are the only Danish 
vessels usually seen at Lievely, and they are kept far 
the purpose of collecting the produce of the miserable 
trade at present existing there. It may therefore be 
insisted that little difficulty can He in the way of ob- 
taining the transfer of Disko from the Danes, as it 
appears to them rather a burden than a benefit, and a 
trifling equivalent must be sufiicient to satisfy tbetr 
claim regarding it. The unwillingness of that govern- 
ment to maintain a connexion with Greenland has ap- 
peared invariably in every period of its history ; and 
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the placing of the poor Uskees under the adrantagea 
of the English constitution will be to them the greatest 
blessing. This I mention with the greater confidence 
from the partiality which they even now evince 
towards the crews of British ships, and their hesita- 
ting not to express their dislike of the Danes. 

The natives of Greenland will have a strong induce- 
ment . to accept of such a change, as the importation 
of English cloth amongst them will help to increase 
their comforts. The coarsest kind will be acceptable 
to them, and their industry will be encouraged to pro- 
vide for the market the seal-skin dresses, which, pre- 
pared in the Uskee manner, are indispensable to the 
sailors frequenting Davis's Strait. The Uskee jackets 
(called watrypook, probably antinitation of the word 
water proof) are impermeable to water; so also are 
the trowsers, gloves, and boots, which are all made of 
the skins of seals deprived of the hair. The form in 
which the jackets are cut is very neat, and the whole 
dress looks well when decorated with seals' teeth, 
which is usually done in a very tasteful manner. 
When the sailor apprehends wet or severe weather he 
is generally dressed in the Uskee fashion, and Is then 
regardless of the storm, having all his under dress 
dry and comfortable. - There are numerous other ad- 
vantages accruing to the native Greenlanders from 
such a change ; but to those it may be considered su- 
perfluous to draw the reader's attention. 

To the design of taking possession of Disko, it may 
be objected, that the distance at which it lies from any 
British port, and its being for so many months locked 
up by ice, would render the expense of retaining a 
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barren spot like it unprofitable. To this a satisfacto- 
rr reply is readj. The animals which abound in the 
teas all around Disko, will, by their capture, repaj 
much more than the expense even of estabfishing a 
G0I007 there, were no nlterior object in view ; and a 
little labour will be Bufficient to make it, as a military 
post, impre^able. As to the objection about its being 
to long locked up by ice, the same might aUo be urged 
against the Baltic and Archangel trade. Such objec- 
tions are, therefore, weak and unavailing to such as 
seriously consider the importance of the subject The 
comfort of the colony in winter can be rendered as 
complete in Disko as it is in many northern parts of 
the Russian empire, where the use of stoves counter- 
acts the effects of cold as great, I am confident, as wilt 
be ever experienced at Disko. The late inventions of 
the uses of steam in heating apartments may be appli' 
ed to the same purpose in Disko as elsewhere ; so that 
a Greenland habitation may hereafter be found com* 
fortableeven to a luxurious degree. 

Id the event of the north-west passage being deter- 
mined, vessela aided by easterly and northerly winds 
in the beginning of the season may run across west- 
ward, probably before the heavy ice comes down, and 
in their return eastward, the westerly and northerly 
winds, which prevail much on the American side in the 
latter season, together with the current, which is al- 
ways in a southerly direction, will enable them to ef- 
fect their passage across the arctic sea. Id both those 
instances Disko will present a favourable resting placei, 
either to remain at daring winter, or to leave such 
9oods as may be tfaou^t necessary fiw tiie ciJony, o» 
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for die purpose of procuring a supply c^ nater, which 
is constantiy flowing from the summits of ENsko 
through some of the numerous channels io its rockj 
sides. A further reason may he adduced why that 
futuation for a colony is very adviseable, nay, most nfr- 
cetsary : accidents may occur in the arctic seas, frMB 
which serious coDsequences may arise to vessels enga- 
ged either in the whale fidierioB, as they are called, or 
in the Paci6c Ocean trade ; and in such circumstances 
the ports of Disko, presenting a favourable retreat^ 
can be said to ofier an encouragement to the distress- 
ed mariuer to make every endeavour in overcoming 
his difficulties in order to reach such a secure asylum. 
The dangers of those seas would thereby become di- 
minished, as the increasing information, derivable from 
the numerous and varied courses of shipping, would 
ascertain the real, and remove the imaginary dangers 
of the voyage. 

Such beneficial consequences would not be confined 
to Davis's Strait alone* much less to the shores of DIs- 
ko. The experience of each succeeding year, by add- 
ing to the stockofnauticaland philosophical science, 
would enable the navigator and the closeted philoso- 
pher to unite in efl*ecting a junction between experi- 
ence and abstract reasoning, mutually beneficial to the 
cause of commerce and of general science, and pro- 
ductive of a third good effect — the advancement of 
the great cause of humanity. 

I shall proceed to examine, in as concise a compass 
aa possible, the probable results of the expedition. In 
this respect I have to hope that the vanity of prophe- 
cy may not be ascribed as my motive. Having seen 
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much of the arctic seas, all the varieties of ice forma- 
tion, as well as under what peculiar causes its destruc- 
tion is every year effected, and having pointed out to 
observation tbe destination of such portions aid are not 
usually dissolved id the early parts of tbe season, it 
may be allowable to indulge a little efibrt of imagina- 
tion in tracing- out a tine across the arctic ocean, in 
which the famed passage is most likely to be effected. 
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CONCLDDING OBSERVATIONS OIT A NoaTH-WEST PABSAQE. 

Xhe various attempts hitherto made for the discovery 
of the Dortb-wegt passage to the Indian seas are al- 
ready before the reader. The causes of disappoint- 
toent in these attempts have faeeu likewise detailed. 
One only point appears to remain unexplored, which, 
unfortunately for the meritorious Baffin, was not ex- 
amined in his last expedition. It is not fair to attri- 
bute that failure to Baffin, or even Bylot. Any one 
little conversant with the perpetual annoyance of ob- 
stacles occurring in icy seas, and such as early navi- 
gators in those regions have to experience, cannot be 
supposed well able to determine on the conduct of such 
men as Baffin and Bylot wheo.invoIved amtmg ice, and 
remote from lands with which they were familiar, and 
in quest of others " which they knew not oil" The 
greatest praise is due to «ach men for their intrepidi- 
ty, and to them parti<^lar)y who Aiade mch a jniehty 
attempt even before the legislature bs^ decreed the 
sum of m,oney which has been since held fprth as an 
Inducement to the completion of the discovery. 

It must have been somewhere near Devil's Thumb 
that the route of Baffin.^was continued, as related, to 
the seventy-eighth degree ; but asthf l^d along that 
quarter is low and declining rapidly in descent as it 
approaches the Pole, and also verges mpch to the east- 
31 
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ward, such a course could not be productive of bene- 
ficial consequences to Inqutiy after the north-west pas- 
sage. Such a nay was likelj to be as UDSuccessful as 
the design of sailing to the North Pole. The rela- 
tion of the return of those navigators is equally mys- 
terious. Whether, in their return from lands in the 
seveoty-eighth degree, they had succeeded id sailing 
to ^e nortiiward of the chain of the Linnaean Isles, 
and consequently to the nordiward of the great accu- 
mulation of ice beyond them, is not known. "IHiat tbey 
saw on their return some islands, which arc calJed 
Cary^a * Islands, and sounds (of course lands) on the 
western side of Davis's Strait, or Baffin's Bay, is a cir- 
cumstance which 18 also involved in obscurity. With 
tiiat however the present question has no immediate 
concern ; but I cannot let the term Baffin's Bay pass 
without remark. Any water, to constitute a bay, 
must be embraced by land : such, ibr instance, as is 
Hudson's Bay ; but if^-there appear no land to the 
norHiward of Baffiu's Bay, as I presume is the fact, 
then future geographers will designate that portion of 
the globe differently Irom what has been heretofore 
done. The piesent expedTtion, if properly funiished 
with men of scientiAe qualtBcation, as 1 have no doubt 
it will be under the direffion of the Royal Society, 
will return with store of materials to furnish the most 
accurate and ample information on this subject. 

Mr. ElltB, in his voyage with the Dobbs and Cahfor- 
nia; found the current always setting from the north* 
ward, even in places wbfere no opening in that direc- 
tion was perceivable, ft is true, he also observed 
the tide running succftsaiTery the contrary wayj but 
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£till bis mind was imprefised widi the firmest convicr 
tioo that a sailing passage must be found id a northern 
direction in the bottom of Hudson's Bay. He even 
pointed out the choice of two places where the pas- 
sage was to be efiected ; and that, from his view oit 
the great supplj of water always coming from the 
northward. It does not appear that any attempt has 
been since made on Mr. Eltis's suggestion ; and as no 
refutation of his opmion can be sulranced, his sugges- 
tion remains in undiminished credit 

Mr. Heam* in traversing & porticHi of the North 
American fwntiaentf came in view of the sea, which 
then appeared extending interminably to the north* 
ward, and free from ice. Thia was probably sams 
great bay belonging to the Arctic Ocean, and which 
will most likely be traversed by the ships of tlie expe* 
ditioo. That this expectation is not unsupported by 
facts will not be denied. 

In the first plabe, the voyagers in Hudson's Bay 
found a northern current setting into that bay to the 
southward. Ice bergs have been also seen in Hudson** 
Bay ; but, as Mr. Ellis relates, rarely to the north- 
ward ; hia directions being to keep as oncfa to the 
northward as possible, those parts being usually free 
fixim ice. Now we have seen that ice exists only in 
tranquil water, and, of course, where a strong current* 
or much agitation of the sea, is observaUe, the disso- 
lution of ice is a certain consequence. If therefore 
Mr. Ellis found the ice less frequent in the northern 
parts of Hudson's Bay, where a strong current was 
known to run, it naturally follows that the current de- 
scended fron the Arctic Ocean, dissolving the ice in 
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its progress, or leaviog the congealed masses behind 
among the rocky chaDDels leading from that water in- 
to Hudson's Bay. 

Either of those deductions is unfavourable there- 
fore to the prosecution of a passage to the Pacific bj 
the bottom of Hudson's Bay; the former by present- 
iog the difficulties arising from an impetuous current, 
and the apprehended obstructions of masses of ice and 
shelving rocks ; the latter as leading inquiry merely 
into the arctic regions. From those deductions, hovr- 
ever, one good conseqaence results. The current to 
the southward, which appears to borrow its chief sup- 
ply from the great Tartarian torrents, which empty" 
themselves into the Icy Ocean, and are there, in con- 
sequence of the centrifugal action of the globe, forced 
to continue their motion, seeking an exit by the three 
openings which surround the Pole, m its progress, 
carries along the bergs and broken ice, and either de- 
posits tiiem partially in the creeks and bays, or urges 
ihem to seek Q passage along with its course. The 
waters thus cleared affi)rd a free passage for naviga- 
tion, and as !Heam saw a portion of this very'sea 
clear and navigable, so, I trust, will the per&obs em- 
barked in the present expedition merit to be congratu- 
lated on their return for having traced out the whole 
of the arctic shores of North America without dan- 
ger or obstruction. 

The north-easterly winds impel the broken ice to- 
wards those shores, and will demand the utmost vi- 
gilance to guard against such destructive company in 
case of contrary winds. The prudence and caution of 
the mariner are in every instance praiseworthy; hut, 
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ID the present instance^ I may be indulged in directing 
his attention most earnestly to the form and character 
of the cloudst and such other matters as are ccmtalned 
in my Journal. Previous experience or superior infor- 
mation may render this admonition supei^uous ; but, 
even if it be so, I have much satisfaction io being able 
to comn^unicate so much as I have done. However, 
assuming to myself the credit of faithfully representing 
those facts which have come directly under my obeer- 
vation, it is very remote from my expectation, that ray 
communications will not be considered of value, both 
from the accuracy of detail and the intention wiUi 
which they are advanced. 

As no doubt of the final success of the expedition 
rests upon my mind, we shall ftdlow up the inquiry, 
by way of anticipation on the course to be pursued. 
Passing by the channels through which the southern 
current makes its progress into Hudson's Bay through 
Chesterfield's Inlet or Repulse Bay, and also crossing 
over the entrance of the great bay observed by Heam, 
a tract of coast presents itself totally unknown, and 
upon whose border the most prominent difficulties 
stand. The narrow outlet for the ice by Behring's 
Strait is the chief cause of those difficulties ; because, 
if the polar accumulation extend so far to the west- 
ward as to come io contact with the American coast, 
all further inquiry will be fruitless. If, however, the 
icy continent extend not so far, as I have much ground 
to imagine, from Heam's seeing open water, the voy- 
age will proceed prosperously, and the long desired 
end will be triumphantly attained. The whole, if ac- 
tively investigated, will be effected within the space of 
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oDe moDth aAer departing from the latitude of Disko ; 
but the greatest precaution should be ol;fserved id Do- 
ting the difiereot state of the ice on the^rogreas west* 
w&rd ; otherwise a return may be attended with dis- 
appointment and danger, id the present infant state of 
the design ; particularly if the north-east winds have 
driven the ice towards the shores of Cumberland Isle. 
At future periods experience will point out the actual 
situation of the ice in the latter season, of which a re^ 
gular record should be deposited in the care of the 
Rojal Society, as it may hereafter be found of the 
greatest benefit when those seas become frequented 
by trading vessels. 

It would not at the first attempt be adviseable to 
search the coasts to the southward, with intent to find 
a passage towards Cook's River, the northern termi- 
nation of which is still unknown. The expedition di- 
rected immediately to the westward towards Behring*i ' 
Strait may more effectually accomplish its objects, and 
will probably have to comphment the Russian expedi- 
ti<Hi, under Kotzebue, long before it will have dfHibled 
the Prince of Wales's Cape. 

What a prospect lies before the mind after th« Bri- 
tish expedition has passed Bebring's Strait ! The vast 
expanse of th^ norUiem Pacific spread boundless to 
the view, with a surface almost trackless, contuning 
numerous islands not hitherto discovered, whose bha- 
bitants will receive the advantages of European com- 
merce, and British constitutional laws ! The produce 
of those islands wilt hereafter amply reward the trou* 
ble of research, discoveries new to science and of va- 
lue to more civilized society being unfolded, the histo- 
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r; of the earth, and a knowledge of its population 
more accurately determiDed, and the general atate of 
humau kind ameliorated ! 

Islands as yet undiscovered are not classed alone as 
likely to participate in those advantages. The exten- 
sive and populous empires of Japan and China, beset 
by the true pnnciples of civilization from the eastern 
and western intercourse with Europeans, wHl by de- 
grees learn to lay aside their barbarous caution, and 
blend themselves, in the virtues, sciences, and refine- 
ments of society, with the great family of mankind. ' 
The Russian empire in the east will have a new inte- 
rest to cultivate in the friendship of Great Britain. 
The Aleutean, or Black Foxes* Islands, are the right 
of England in consequence of Cook's discovery; and 
Bristol Bay, to the north-east of them, may be here- 
after an emporium for the Japanese, Chinese, Russian, 
and British trade, which will turn infinitely to the ad- 
vantage of the latter. 

The Japanese differ in person little from the Uskee- 
mes, seeming to spring like most other Tartar natlonb 
from a common origin. The sea is also the favoiirite 
resort of the Japanese in the same muiner as of the 
Uskees. The former, however, by inhabiting more 
genial climates, where nature presented comforts in 
greater abundance, have risen to higher refinement, 
and have a regulated society bound by a code of laws 
peculiar to themselves, and which are most rigidly 
enforced. Yet afler this indication of advancement, 
Europeans will still find the manners of die Japanese 
repulsive, and, though polite, tarnished still with bar- 
barous shades. Their commerce with the Dutch in 
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former times, itho treated all other Europeans with 
jealous and treacherous enmi^ in order to aggrandize 
themselves, could not fail to impress most unfavourable 
notions on semi-barbarians, witnessing such conduct 
among strangers. With such impressions British 
commerce will have to contend. The same may be 
said of the Chinese, who are more cautious and proud, 
if possible, than the Japanese. Care and circumspec- 
tion, and respect for their national laws and customs, 
may reconcile them to European manners again, and 
recover their confidence. 

A fort erected on the promontory- of Alaska, or on 
Queen Charlotte's Island on the North American 
coast, would be a protection from injury or a safe retreat 
in case of vessels receiving damage at sea, or other 
injury or danger. The whole of that immense coast, 
from Cook's River to New Albion and California, is the 
property of Great Britain by right of discovery : and 
it claims particular regard, on account of the invalua- 
ble resources with which, as a country unexplored, it 
may be supposed to abound. That great tract of 
coast lies mostly in temperate latitudes, and for that 
reason may suit colonization ; and the superabundant 
population of Europe may be there induced to form 
new settlements under the protection of the British 
Government. 

Trade with the Mexican and South American 
States also offers the grandest inducements. The in- 
habitaots of those countries, roused into action from 
their lethargy of centuries' duration, will soon afford 
to the speculation of the British merchant such advan- 
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tagw as will lead to a trade so immediate and prompt 
as must follow the discoveiy of the oortb-weat passage. 

A consideratioD of the utmost importance also fol- 
lows that event: a ready and direct communication 
will thus take place between Britain and her south- 
eastern coloniee. New Holland, and all the islands 
under British dominion, will then be brought, as it 
were, in contact with the mother country', and the 
communicatloQB between all kept up with the greatest 
facility, economy and improvement It is needless to 
point out the numerous particular advantages that 
must accrue to the interests of England, and the fu- 
ture great and immeasurable bene&ts that must arise 
to society in general, from an enlarged and multiplied 
intercourse with the East, by means of the present 
course by the Capes of Good Hope and Horn, and 
also by the new course to be discovered. 

The importance of this subject viewed in all its 
great consequences demands the utmost deliberation 
and also liberal provision for the persons engaged in 
the expedition. It may therefore appear trivial, and 
probably be received as an unnecessary hint, that, in- 
dependently of the comforts of warm clothing, double 
or even greater stock of provisions, and such other 
indispensable articles as experience or prudence may 
suggest, a supply of oil of turpentine should be given 
to each vessel, as the application of that liquid to any 
part of the body in a frozen state, will prevent inflam- 
mation and its miserable consequences. Parties going 
ashore, on the investigation of natural objects, or ma- 
king astroQomical obserraticHis, should be provided 
with a quantity of the same material, and they will 
32 
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recollect this advice with satisfaction ; and, tlus object 
in view, I have little doubt of being excused for in- 
truding a gratuitous opiaion. 



CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 

I SHALL close this volume, with tike reader's- indul- 
gence, by a rapid sketch of the retuni of the Thomas 
to Hull. 

On the 24th of Jul j, we started with a fresh breeze 
at N., when eighteen ships were in sight all proceed- 
ing to ihe southward. Then, for the first time- since 
entering the strait, a rainbow appeared : such a phe- 
nomenon is very rarely seen in those latitudes, and its 
indication has not been ascertained. 

The current was now running to the ^uthw^rd 
about two miles or one-mile and a half per hour: at 
other times, if a strong wind blow, it is known to -run 
nearly five miles an hour : a heavy yellowish white 
fog bank lay along the land : ttus was about 72** N. 

For several days the wind continued N. E., which 
was succeeded by a strong breeze at S. by W., which- 
retarded the progress of the ship very much, but which 
did not last long; a. cirrus radiation occurred, the 
shafts of which were suddenly converted into cirro- 
gumulus. 

In latitude 62^ 40' N., the Cape Hen (procelJaria 
gravis) appeared : the ship was nearly in the same 
latitude on the 23d of the preceding April. 
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On the 4Ui of August the wind became a steady 
breeze at N. E. : latitude at noon hy observation 
60» 33' N. 

About the midnight of August the 6th, much light- 
ning was observed to issu? from behind some heavy 
fog which loaded the horizon to the southward, and to 
this succeeded a brilliant display of polar coruscation 
beginning in the south-east, and traversing the southern 
region to the north-west. The wind about two hours 
afterwards shifted to the southward, and continued in- 
creasing until evening, when it blew a hard gale with 
heavy rain. On this day, being in about the latitude 
of Cape Farewell, the ship^s log was again resumed, 
which duty is suspended whilst the whale ships remaia 
in Davis's Strait, and is only observed in crossing the 
ocean. 

Nothing of much importance during the voyage 
home. Contrary winds, and frequent calms, made it 
very tedious, as St. Hilda's came in sight not sooner 
than the 26th of August, and it was joyfully hailed 
by the ship's crew. 

On the 5th of September, being kept in sight of 
land beating about in an easterly wind till that date, 
the ship anchored in Stromness, whence, after a shoiTt 
stay in order to land the Orkney sailors, she sailed for 
Hull, and on the thirteenth of the same month, came 
to anchor in the Humber within the Spurn Lights. 
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